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Brief . 



The Outlook for Livestock, Crops, Farm Income 



The 1989 agricultural outlook is for 
smaller global crop supplies, firm 
demand, and higher prices. The 1988 
drought sharply cut U-S. and Canadian 
crops, lowering world production more 
lhan6percent. Croppriccs will continue 
to reflect Lhese smaller supplies early in 
1989. But, expanded output is likely in 
the second half, stopping the drawdown 
in stocks. 

World supplies of animal products will 
remain large, dampening livestock price 
increases; meat output is expected to rise 
nearly 1 pcrcenL Demand for both crop 
and animal products will be bolstered by 
continued world economic expansion 
and population growth. 

Global feed grain output in 1988/89 
will be down around 10 percent, and oil- 
seed production is expected to decline 3 
percent. The wheal harvest will hold 
near a year earlier as larger Crops in the 
EC, Eastern Europe, and several other 
countries offset declines in North 
America. 

In the United States, feed grain output 
dropped one-third and soybeans one- 
fifth. Demand, however, remains rela- 
tively strong in 1988/89. As a result, 
US. grain and soybean stocks will be cut 
around 60 percent, but carryout still will 
represent 2-3/4 months of use, 

Net cash income of U.S. producers in 
1989 is likely to be $48-$52 billion, 
down from 1988*s record-lying estimate 
of $57 billion. Firm prices for most com- 
modities and larger production will mean 
total farm receipts slightly above the 
1988 record. Cash expenses are ex- 
pected to rise moderately wi th expanded 
acreage and costlier inputs. Direct 
Government payments to farmers are 
likely to fall one-fiati. 




Farmers are expected to spend Si 15- 
$1 18 billion for inputs in 1989, 4-6 per- 
cent above 1988. The quantity of seed 
used for the major field crops could be 
up 10-15 percent, and fertilizer use likely 
will rise 7-lOpercenl. Seed prices are ex- 
pected to climb significantly; USDA's 
prices paid index for seeds is likely to in- 
crease 5- 10 percent. 

Large meat supplies and bigger crops 
expected for 1989 likely will hold the 
retail food price increase at 3-5 percent, 
about the same as in 1988. The farm 
value of consumers* food purchases is ex- 
pected to rise further in 1989, after a 3.7* 
percent increase in 1988, 

U.S. beef production likely will decline 7 
percent in 1989, to the lowest since 
1980. The biggest impact on total beef 
supplies should come from sharply 
reduced fed cattle slaughter. Lower feed- 
lot placements last summer, combined 
with fall placements near a year earlier, 
may result in record prices in the spring. 



Expected bigger supplies of poultry and 
continued large pork output will leave 
total 1989 U.S. meat supplies only slight- 
ly below 1988*s record- The large sup- 
plies may hold down retail price gains 
forbeef. Even so, consumers 1 demand 
for beef may be tested: Retail beef 
prices rose nearly 5 percent in 1988, with 
further increases of 1-3 percent likely in 
1989. 

Despite tighter supplies and higher 
prices, world trade in wheat, feed grains, 
and soybeans combined likely will 
decline only about 4 percent in fiscal 
1989. Trade in wheat and soybeans will 
be down, but coarse grain exports will be 
boosted by larger Soviet imports, Rice 
trade will benefit from a larger crop. 
The total volume of U.S. farm exports 
probably will be down 8 percent. 

The value of U.S. agricultural exports in 
1989 is forecast to grow $1 billion, to 
$36.5 billion. A $2 5-billion rise ex- 
pected for grain and feed exports will 
more than offset declines in cotton and 
oilseeds. World prices for wheat, corn, 
and soybeans are expected to be the 
highest since 1985- Exports of high- 
value products are likely to remain close 
to fiscal 1988's record $16.4 billion. 

The world cotton market in the 1980's 
has been characterized by erratic gains in 
production, steady increases in consump- 
tion, and expanding trade. Current rela- 
tively low cotton prices should 
encourage larger global use and trade in 
1988/89, while holding output close to 
1988. 

World sugar production in 1988/89, 
forecast at 106.8 mil lion metric tons (raw 
value), is 3 percent above last year and a 
third straight record. Despite the recent 
gain in world prices, consumption will 
be a record, and stocks will be drawn 
down only slightly. 
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Remarks by James /?■ Donald, chair- 
person. World Agricultural Outlook 
Board, at USDA's Annual Agricultural 
Outlook Conference, December 1988 

The global agricultural outlook for 1989 
is highlighted by smaller crop supplies, 
firm demand, and higher prices. 
Demand for both oop and animal 
products will be bolstered by continued 
world economic expansion and popula- 
tion growth. 

The 1988 drought sharply cut US. and 
Canadian grain and oilseed crops, putting 
a dent in world supplies. Crop prices 
will continue to reflect these smaller sup- 
plies early in 1989. But, expanded out- 
put is likely in the second half, stopping 
the drawdown in stocks. Supplies of 
animal products will remain large, dam- 
pening livestock price increases. 

For U.S. fanners, this outlook will mean 
slightly higher receipts than in 1988, 
with a small gain in crop marketings and 
slightly higher livestock prices. But, 
producers will get less in direct Govern- 
ment payments, and production expenses 
will rise with expanded acreage and 
costlier inputs. 

The 1989 outlook favors the food shop- 
per, even though the drought trimmed 
potential meat output. Meat supplies 



will be the second largest ever, boosted 
by continued large pork and poultry 
supplies. 

Global supplies of wheat, feed grains, 
and oilseeds will be smaller in 1988/89. 
Production will be down, mainly because 
of drought-reduced output in the United 
I Slates and Canada, World suppliesof 
cotton and rice will be larger, though, 
mainly because of larger crops abroad. 

Despite tighter supplies, world crop con- 
sumption and trade will decline only 
modestly in 1988/89, fora variety of 
reasons: expansion in world economic 
activity, larger animal product output, 
population growth, greater crop produc- 
tion abroad, and relatively large US. 
feed grain stocks carried over from 
1987/88. 

The impact of 1988's reduced crops will 
be more evident on slocks. Global grain 
and soybean stocks will be worked down 
aboutone-third in 1988/89. In relation lo 
use, world stocks will decline sharply, 
with 1988/89 carryover representing 
about 2 months of use for grains and 
M/2 months for soybeans. 

In the United States, yields were sharply 
lower for most crops and some acreage 
was lost to the drought, Outputdropped 
nearly 30 percent for grains and over 20 
percent for soybeans. Demand, however, 
remains relatively strong in 1988/89. 
Also, Government feed assistance to live- 
stock producers suffering severe drought 
losses will lead to some added feed use. 

As a result, U.S. grain and soybean 
stocks will be cut around 60 percent. 
Grain stocks at the end of 1988/89 will 
still represent 2-3/4 months of use. 
Higher prices are indicated for wheat, 
feed grains, and soybeans. Prospective 
U.S. cotton stocks are up considerably. 

U.S. farm exports will see lower volume 
in fiscal 1989. However, prices of ex- 
ported commodities are expected to be 
substantially higher. In fiscal 1987/88, 
the value of U.S. agricultural exports 
rose around one-fourth in response to 
both higher prices and a larger volume. 
US. agricultural imports were slightly 
above a year earlier. 



Global Crop Production 
Falling 6 Percent 

Global crop outpul is projected to decline 
more than 6 percent in 1988/89, reflect- 
ing a nearly 30-percent drop in US. 
production. Canadian grain output is 
down one-third. 

Grain crops in the Soviet Union and 
China also have suffered from adverse 
weather, while weather was generally 
favorable for EC grains. Global feed 
grain production will be down around 10 
percent, primarily reflecting lower U.S. 
output 

World wheat production will hold near a 
year earlier, as lower US, and Canadian 
outpul is nearly offsci by higher yields 
and bigger crops in the European Com- 
munity, Eastern Europe, and several 
other countries. Riceoutput willbeup4 
percent as yields recover in India and 
Thailand. 

Worldoilseed production is expected to 
be down 3 percent as the smaller U.S. 
soybean crop more than offsets prospec- 
tive larger soybean crops in South 
America. 

The global cotton crop is up 5 percent, 
mostly in response to expanded acreage 
and higher yields in India and the Soviet 
Union. 

World meal output is expected to in- 
crease nearly 1 percent in 1989, with ex- 
panded output of poultry and pork 
offsetting less beef and veal. Poultry 
meat production is expected to be up 
about 3 pacent, with output expanding 
in most countries. Pork output may be 
up 1 percent, with larger production in 
China and a slight increase in the United 
Slates. Larger meat output likely will 
boost feed use. 

Economic growth in 1989 should benefit 
from increased net exports by the United 
States and several developing countries. 
But, growth rates in many countries will 
be held down by trade imbalances, 
budget deficits, high debt loads, and lack 
of capital for investment. 

The economic situation in developing 
countries — including several countries in 
Latin America, Africa, and the Middle 
East — is likely to show moderate im- 
provement The fastest growth again 
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Prime Indicators of the U.S. Agricultural Economy 
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will be in East Asia, where agricultural 
imports have been rising with expanding 
consumer demand, especially for meat 

The U.S. dollar strengthened in the first 
half of 1988, but has weakened in recent 
months. A lower dollar likely will result 
in Larger exports, smaller imports, and ex- 
panded U.S. investment. 

US. Grain and Soybean Exports 
Will Be Smaller 

Global consumption of wheat, feed 
grains, and soybeans is expected to be 
down less than 1 percent in 1988/89, 
reflecting tighter supplies and higher 
prices. 

World trade in these crops will decline 
about 4 percent because of higher prices 
and reduced supplies, particularly in the 
United States and Canada. Trade in 
wheat and soybeans will be down. 
However, coarse grain exports will be 
boosted by larger Soviet imports, and 
rice trade will benefit from a larger crop. 

In 1988/89,U.S. export volume for 
wheat, feed grains, and soybeans is ex- 
pected to fall around one-tenth, led by a 
drop of around 30 percent for soybeans. 
Soybean exports will fall because of 
drought-reduced U.S. supplies, larger 
foreign production of other oilseeds and 
expanded soybean output in South 
America, 

The U.S. share of world wheat trade like- 
ly will improve, but exports will decline 
as total trade shrinks. The US. share of 
world cotton trade and U.S. exports will 
decline sharply, stemming from market 
losses to competitors. 

With smaller world supplies and only 
modestiy smaller consumption, global 
grain stocks will decline to about 269 
million tons, nearly one-third below 
beginning stocks. Declines will vary 
from 4 percent for rice to 54 percent for 
corn. Soybean stocks will be down 30 
percent. In sharp contrast, cotton stocks 
are projected 4 percent higher. 

Global stocks of grains and soybeans are 
being pulled down primarily by the 
decline in U.S. stocks. The projected 50- 
perccnt increase in US- cotton stocks is 
due mainly to reduced exports. 
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U.S. commodity supplies will be smaller 
in the coming year, with the drought 
reducing crop supplies and dampening 
meaioutpuL Livestock prices should 
average higher, while calendar-year crop 
prices may not match 1988 if crop output 
recovers ncxi summer. 

Farmers' marketing receipts in 1989 
should slightly exceed the record $149 
biJIion estimated for 1988. Gross cash in- 
come could slip slightly from 1988's 
$169 billion, based on smaller direct 
Government disaster and deficiency 
payments. 

Net cash income is likely to decline 
about one^tenih from the 1988 record- 
lying estimate of S57 billion. Net farm 
income, unlike cash income, will be sup- 
ported by an increase in the value of in- 
ventories and is expected to total about 
one- fifth above ihe $39 billion estimated 
for 1988. 

Production expenses likely will increase. 
Cash expenses will be up from $111 bil- 
lion in 1988 t asthe volume of inputs 
used expands because of bigger crop 
acreage and higher prices for fertilizer 
and chemicals. 

Large meat supplies and bigger crop out- 
put will limit food price increases to 3*5 
percent in 1989. In 1988, food prices 
rose about 4 percent, partly reflecting 
higher prices for some drought-related 
items, including cereals and bakery 
products, vegetable oils, fruit and 
vegetables. A moderate rate of inflation, 
4 to 4- 1/2 percent, will not put great pres- 
sure on food prices in 1989. 



US. Crops Likely To Rebound 

Three developments point to expanded 
U.S. acreage for grains and oilseeds and 
higher yields in 1989; 

• lower acreage reduction require- 
ments for Government program par- 
ticipation, 

• higher crop prices, and 

• the historical pattern of yields in- 
creasing following a drought year. 

In 1988, Ihe United States set aside from 
production 78 million acres. Of this 
total, 34 million were under annual 
programs and can be brought back into 
production raiher quickly. 

Because of drought-reduced supplies, 
acreage reduction requirements for par- 
ticipation in the farm program have been 
lowered for most 1989 crops. For wheat, 
Ihe requirement has been lowered from 
27.5 percent to 10. For com, the require- 
ment has been lowered from 20 percent 
to 10, and the paid land diversion has 
been reduced from 10 percent to zero. 
However, the acreage reduction for cot- 
ton has been increased from 12,5 percent 
to 25. 

Some 43 million acres were removed 
from wheat and feed grain production in 
1988 under annual programs. Perhaps 
half this total will comeback into produc- 
tion in 1 989. Soybean area could be up 
1-3 million acres. 

U.S. acreage expansion in 1989 will be 
encouraged further by this season's 
higher crop prices. Prices for 1988/89 
likely will average higher by 40-50 per- 
cent for wheat, 3O40 percent for com, 
and 20-30 percent for soybeans. 

If yields arc weighted together for major 
crops (wheat, rice t com t sorghum, bar- 
ley, oats, and soybeans), data show that 
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yields usually rebound from severely 
reduced levels caused by bad weather. 

The normal trend increase is about 1 .5 
percent per year, and the trend projection 
for 1989 shows yields increasing almost 
30 percent from 1988. The United Slates 
will have adequate crop supplies until 
new crops become available in 1989. 
Given average weather, these new crops 
could be up around 50 percent in 
response to expanded acreage and higher 
yields. Even so, with strong domestic 
and export use, stock rebuilding will be 
modest 



Cattle 



Beef production in 1989 is expected to 
decline 5-7 percent from 1988, reaching 
the lowest since 1980. In contrast, ex- 
pected larger supplies of poultry and con- 
tinued big pork output will leave total 
meal supplies only slightly below the 

1988 record. 

The general economy in 1989 is ex- 
pected to grow at a slightly slower pace 
than in 1988. Rising consumer incomes 
and high employment rates likely wit! 
provide continued support for meat 
prices. A favorable economic environ- 
ment will have to be maintained if record 
retail beef prices expected in 1989 are to 
be met with little consumer resistance. 

Production Costs To Go Up 

Production costs may rise modestly in 
1989. Feed costs are already up from a 
year ago. Smaller set-aside requirements 
for wheat and feed grains should enhance 

1989 crop prospects, but may not ease 
grain prices substantially until summer, 
when harvest prospects become clearer. 

Pasture and range feed conditions on 
November I were rated at 59 percent, 1 2 
points below a year earlier and 17 points 
below ihc 1977-86 average. However, 
North Dakota was the only Slate remain- 
ing in the extreme drought range. 

Hay production as of October I was es- 
timated at 130 million ions, 13 percent 
below the 1987 output, even though har- 
vested acreage was the largest since 
1965. Hay prices received by fanners 
averaged S87.50 per ton in October, up 
$25.40 from a year before. 
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Further hay price increases can be ex- 
pected in the winter, particularly in areas 
most affected by the drought and depend- 
ent on off-farm feed sources. Lower hay 
supplies in storage and continued poor 
range and pasture conditions in several 
Plains and Western Slates may force ad- 
ditional culling of beef cow herds if 
winter weather is extreme and cattle re- 
quire supplemental hay purchases. 

The U.5. cattle inventory dropped below 
100 million head on January 1,1988, for 
the first time since 196 L The 1987 and 
1988 calf crops were also the lowest 
since 1961. 

Heifers calving and entering breeding 
herds during ihc first half of 1988 
jumped 10 percent from a year earlier, 
suggesting that producers were begin- 
ning to turn inventory numbers up. 
However, the drought was well under- 
way as the breeding season began and 
likely stalled the expansion for another 
year. 

The drought appears to have had an even 
greater impact on the dairy sector, which 
responded to higher feed costs by increas- 
ing culling rates. Becfcow culling in 
1988 remained well bdow a year earlier 
through the heat of ihc drought, with 
most producers able to find alternative 
feed sources. 



Further declines in beef cow slaughter 
are expected in 1 989, as well as some 
moderation in dairy cow culling rates. 
Total commercial cow slaughter could 
decline to 6.1 million head, down 2 to 3 
percent from 1988, 

Net returns to cow/calf producers likely 
averaged $40-$45 per head during 1988, 
below the $54 of a year earlier, but still 
ihc third straight year of positive returns. 
| Returns should remain in this range in 
1989, as high production costs are offset 
by stronger prices. 

The positive returns may provide some 
recovery from the losses of the early 
1980'sand shift producers into expan- 
sion. Cattle inventories on January 1, 
1989, will probably be below 100 mil- 
lion head, possibly falling below 1988's 
99 million. 

Over the coming year, stocker operators 
likely will be able to outbid cattle feeders 
for the reduced supply of stockcr-feeder 
cattle. Retaining feeder cattle for addi- 
tional weight gain before marketing will 
put less pressure on producers to expand 
herds. While cattle numbers arc ex- 
pected to begin to expand in 1989M), ibe 
expansion likely will be slow, and ihe in- 
ventory could remain below 105 million 
until at least ihc mid-1990's. 

Feeder Cattle Supplies Low 

Producers holding stocker cattle during 
fall 1988 negotiated from a strong posi- 
tion and kepi yearling prices above S80 
per cwt during much of October and 
November. Yearling feeder calUe sup- 
plies outside feedlots were down 2.5 per- 
cent from a year earlier on October I , 
while the inventory of lighter calves 
dropped 1 percent. This was the lowest 
feeder cattle supply since data collection 
began in 1973. 

While the 1988 calf crop was about un- 
changed from a year earlier, increased 
heifer retention for herd rebuilding could 
sharply reduce supplies over the next 
couple of years. Uncertainties concern- 
ing Mexican feeder steer availability also 
will affect fed catUe marketings, par- 
ticularly in first-half 1989. 

Tighter feeder cattle supplies, smaller 
profit margins, and higher feed costs like- 
ly will keep cattle feeders in a cautious 
mood in spite of expectations for a 
stronger market in the spring. 
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Fed Marketings Decline 

Fed caule marketings remained large in 

1988 despite tight feeder cattle supplies. 
Cumulative marketings from fcedlots ap- 
proached the records of 1972 and 1978. 
Nevertheless, when supplies of fed cattle 
lightened last spring, prices of fed cattle 
averaged a record $73 per cwt at Omaha 
for the quarter. Some support for the 
higher fed cattle prices came from lower 
processing beef supplies, with nonfed 
steer and heifer slaughter down sharply 
and cow slaughter the lowest since 1980* 

Nonfed steer and heifer slaughter will 
decline further in 1989 as these animals 
are bid into fcedlots, but the biggest im- 
pact on total supplies will come from 
sharply reduced fed caule slaughter. 
US. fecdlot marketings for 1989 could 
decline 6 to 8 percent, or about 2 million 
head. 

Lower fecdlot placements last summer, 
and fall-quarter placements near a year 
earlier, may have set the stage for record 
prices next spring. Beyond the spring 
quarter, continued ycar-over-year 
declines in beef supplies could support 
higher trading ranges for slaughter cattle. 
Prices for Choice steers at Omaha in 

1989 could average near the mid-$70's 
per cwt, up from $70 a year earlier. 

Retail beef prices rose nearly 5 percent 
in 1988, reaching new highs during the 
summer, when they averaged $2.59 per 
pound. Further increases of 1-3 percent 
are likely in 1989. 

The higher price of beef relative to com- 
pcting meats has always been a concern, 
but 1989 may test consumer demand for 
beef products. Per capita meat disap- 
pearance is expected to decline slightly 
from l988*s record 220 pounds. Large 
poultry and pork supplies could help 
hold down beef price gains. 

US. beef imports in 1988 reached almost 
2.4 billion pounds, carcass weight, up 4 
percent from a year earlier. In 1989, im- 
ports may drop 6 to 8 percent because of 
smaller supplies in exporting countries. 
However, imports will remain near 9 per- 
cent of US + beef consumption — un- 
changed from 1988. 

About 90 percent of imported beef is 
covered by the Meat Import Law, which 
sets a ceiling on imports. The trigger 



level for 1988 was 1,525 million pounds, 
product weight, up 6 percent from 1987 ♦ 
To ensure that the trigger level was not 
reached, voluntary restraint agreements 
were negotiated with Australia and New 
Zealand; the two countries agreed to 
limit 1988 exports to the United States to 
800 and 445 million pounds, respective- 
ly. These levels increased to 8 1 1 and 
451 million pounds in December as im- 
ports from other countries fell below ex- 
pectations. 

US. Beef Exports Rise 

US. beef exports in 1988 totaled an es- 
timated 654 million pounds, carcass 
weight, up 8 percent from a year earlier. 
During 1989, beef exports are forecast to 
rise again, mainly because of bigger 
sales to Japan. Exports would represent 
2.8 percent of U.S. beef production, up 
from l + 4 percent in 1985. 

IT.S + exports of live cattle to Mexico 
during January-August increased from 
30J91 head in 1987 to 120,554 in 1988. 
In 1 988, cattle for slaughter were 86 per- 
cent of total U.S. cattle exports to 
Mexico, compared with 45 percent in 
1987. Cattle exports to all destinations 
were about 215,000 head, up 59 percent. 
Unless export guarantees are extended 
for 1989, exports are forecast to decline 
to 125,000 head. 

US. Cattle Imports Up 

U.S. imports of cattle, mostly feeder cat- 
tle, for the first 9 months of 1988 totaled 
1 million head, up 23 percent from 1987. 
Imports from Mexico started out strong. 
When they were banned during the sum- 
mer by the Mexican Government, im- 
ports from Canada increased. U.S, 
imports of Canadian cattle during 
January-August were up 56 percent over 
1987, to 290,000 head, while imports 
from Mexico rose 14 percent to 732,000. 

Total imports for 1988 were an estimated 
1.4 million head, up 19 percent In 1989, 
cattle imports may decline about 4 per- 
cent, particularly if Mexican feeder cattle 
exports are restricted by a new export tax 
that went into effect in November. 
[Steve Reed and Ron Gustafson (202) 
786-1286} 
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Pork supplies in 1989 are forecast at near- 
ly 64 pounds per capita (retail weight), 
about the same as in 1988 + Commercial 
pork production likely will rise above 
1988 in the first half of the year, but fall 
below in the second half. For the year, 
production may show little change from 
1988. 

U.S. pork imports are forecast to be near 
1987 and 1988 levels. Exports are likely 
to decline, but should remain above the 
1987 level Beginning slocks of frozen 
pork probably will be larger than a year 
earlier. 

Retail pork prices may average 1 to 3 per- 
cent higher in 1989. Barrow and gilt 
prices could average $42-548 per cwt, 
compared with 1988's $43. Year-to-year 
price increases likely will be greatest in 
the fourth quarter. 

Continued moderate economic growth 
will support livestock and meat prices in 
1989, particularly prices of higher 
quality meats and value-added products. 

Ham and loin cuts stand to benefit most 
from higher incomes as consumers in- 
crease purchases of leaner, higher priced 
fresh meats and convenience packages, 
such as precooked, microwavable, or deli 
products. Demand for processed pork in 
breakfast foods could rise as more meals 
are consumed away from home. 

Broiler production likely will increase. 
Turkey supplies should hold fairly 
steady. Changes in competing meat sup- 
plies may only minimally affect average 
hog and pork prices in 1989, but the in- 
fluence on prices of specific pork cuts 
could be pronounced at certain times. 

For example, demand for pork loins in 
the spring cookout season could be en- 
hanced by redueed availability of fed 
beef. On the other hand, larger poultry 
supplies could shrink demand for 
processing pork in the summer. 

Hog producers expanded inventories 
about 14 percent between mid- 1986 and 
mid- 1988 in response to positive net 
returns- Expansion slowed in mid-1988 
as drought pushed feed costs substantial- 
ly higher and hog supplies drove prices 
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Commercial 




lower, resulting in returns to hog 
producers below breakeven in the lasl 
several monlhs of 1988. 

Production Costs To Rise in 1989 

Production costs are expected to rise fur- 
ther in 1989, mostly because of increased 
feed costs. Although grain prices should 
decline in the second half if crop condi- 
tions are normal, average breakeven 
prices for hogs for the year could be at 
least $5 per cwt higher than in 1988. 

Since hog prices are expected to rise 
only slightly on average, returns to 
producers likely will decline. Returns 



over all costs (including replacement 
costs) could be negative through most of 
the year. Consequentiy, breeding inven- 
tories could continue to decline in the 
first half of 1989, 

However, it is not likely that a major 
herd liquidation has begun. Liquidation 
in 1988 may have been concentrated 
among smaller producers, who generally 
have higher production costs. Larger 
producers, whose output tends to be 
more siable, may have maintained their 
herds. 

The Disaster Assistance Act of 1988 
enabled some producers to purchase feed 
at below-market prices, offsetting some 



of the increase in feed costs. While 
returns over all costs could average 
below breakeven in 1989, returns over 
cash expenses likely will be positive and 
improve as the year progresses. Thus, in- 
centives for large-scale liquidation may 
not develop, and hog inventories could 
stabilize. 

Favorable crop conditions and a stable 
economy in 1989 likely would result in 
renewed expansion of hog inventories, 
possibly beginning in early 1990, Pork 
production thus may hold fairly steady 
through 1990, and then trend upward 
before reaching a major peak in the in- 
ventory cycle. 
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Under such a scenario, hog prices could 
be expected to trend higher as breeding 
herds arc enlarged, followed by a period 
of low prices as the expansion matures. 

Output in First Half 
Likely Above a YearEarlkr 

Pork production is expected to drop 
betow a year earlier in fourth-quarter 
1989 because of herd liquidation in 
second-half 1988- Throughout the first 
half of 1989 t however, production 
probably wilt continue above a year 
earlier 

During first-quarter l989 t commercial 
pork production may total about 3.9 bil- 
lion pounds, up 3 percent from first- 
quarter 1988. Following a 4-percent 
increase in the June-August 1988 pig 
crop, commercial hog slaughter in the 
first quarter may rise almost 4 percent to 
just over 22 million head. However, 
weekly kills in February may drop sub- 
stantially from the previous fall to near 
1.6 million head. 

Consequently, hog prices may show a 
strong seasonal rise this winter. From 
fall lows in the mid-SSO's per cwt, prices 
could peak In the middle to high $40's 
beforedeclining into the spring. Barrow 
and gilt prices likely will average in the 
low to middle $40's per cwt over the first 
quarter t down from $45 a year earlier 



Hog slaughter in second-quarter 1989 
will be drawn largely from the Septem- 
ber-November 1988 pig crop. Farrowing 
intentions for this period were up 5 per- 
cent from a year earlier, although actual 
farrowings may have been slightly lower 
The number of pigs saved per litter 
probably was down from a year earlier 
because of reduced conception rates 
during the May-July breeding season. 

Second-quarter 1989 hog slaughter is 
forecast to rise about 3 percent to around 
215 million head. Dressed weights may 
average somewhat lighter than a year ear- 
lier, though, resulting in only a 2-percent 
rise in pork production. 

Second-quarter barrow and gilt prices 
may average in the middle to high $40*s 
per cwt, compared with $46 a year ear- 
lier Smaller beef supplies coutd support 
fresh pork prices, partially offsetting the 
increase in pork production. 

Hogpriccsmaybecloseto 1988 levels 
through most of the summer, but could 
rise above a year earlier by September. 
Third-quarter prices are forecast in the 
middle to high $40'spcrcwt, up from 
$44 in 1988. 

Third-quarter production may be about 
the same in 1988. Cold storage stocks, 
which grew at an above-average pace 
late in 1988, could again add significant- 
ly to total pork supplies in the third 



quarter if accumulation remains high 
through the spring. 

Producers may have begun to breed 
fewer hogs in the fall of 1988 in response 
to negative returns. This would cause a 
year-to-year decline in the spring 1989 
pig crop. Accordingly, fourth-quarter 
1989 hog slaughter and pork production 
are expected to decline 3-4 percent from 
a year earlier. 

The seasonal rise in hog slaughter from 
summer to fall could be smaller than in 
1988, causing a smaller seasonal decline 
in hog prices. A smallerprice decline 
would tend to raise average barrow and 
gilt prices in both the third and fourth 
quarters. 

Reduced hog marketings in the fourth 
quarter may narrow the spread between 
hog prices and carcass cutout values rela- 
tiveto!988. Over the final quarter, 
average barrow and gilt prices may only 
slip to the mid~$40's. 

US. Pork Imports May Slip 

The U.S. pork trade deficit is expected to 
widen moderately in 1989, adding slight- 
ly to domestic pork supplies. After 
rising sharply in the early 1980's, U.S. 
pork imports have held fairly steady. A 
slight decline is likely in 1989, largely 
because of the weakening value of the 
US. dollar. 

Imports from Denmark and Eastern 
Europe may be unchanged. Product im- 
ports from Canada could decline, but 
more imports of live hogs from Canada 
may be somewhat offsetting. 

Live hog imports are forecast to increase 
in 1989 t for the second consecutive year. 
An approximate 50-pcrcenl cut in the 
countervailing duty deposit rate on hogs 
crossing the border from Canada is likely 
to encourage live imports, partly at the 
expense of dressed pork imports. Even 
so, the forecast for around 700,000 head 
in 1989 is well below the numbers im- 
ported prior to the imposition of the 
countervailing duly. 

U.S. pork exports arc forecast to decline 
in 1989. Exports rose sharply in l988 t 
with most of the increase going to Japan 
andMexieo. TheU.S. share of the 
Japanese pork market widened largely be- 
cause shipments from Taiwan, Japan's 
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primary supplier, contained sul- 
famethazine residues in excess of 
Japanese standards. 

Taiwan voluntarily suspended pork ex- 
ports to Japan in the spring of 1988, but 
shipments gradually resumed as the sul- 
famethazine problems were controlled, 
Taiwan is expected to recapture its share 
of the Japanese market in 1989,reducing 
theU.S. market share. 

With the onset of the 1988 drought, 
deferred futures prices nose to substantial 
premiums over spot cash prices. These 
premiums persisted through the fall of 

1988, encouraging storage of pork — 
primarily bellies — for later consumption. 

Accumulation of freezer stocks was 
above normal in late 1988, and stocks on 
January 1 , 1989, probably were above a 
year earlier. Stocks are typically drawn 
down over the summer. If accumulation 
remains rapid through the spring, 
however, cold storage stocks could add 
significantly to pork supplies, applying 
downward pressure to prices in the third 
quarter. 

Retail pork prices are expected to in- 
crease in 1989 as the year progresses, 
rising from an carty average around 
S 1 .84 per pound to above $1 ,90 in the 
fourth quarter. As with hog prices, the 
largest year-to-year increases are likely 
to occur in the fourth quarter, Forallof 

1989, retail pork prices are projected to 
rise 1 to 3 percent from 1988, but remain 
below the record levels of 1987. [Kevin 
Bosi (202) 786-1767} 



Sheep & lambs 



Prices for sheep and lambs tumbled in 
1988 as commercial Iamb production in- 
creased 5 percent from 1987 to over 325 
million pounds. Slaughter Iamb prices 
fell nearly $20 per cwt to average near 
$62 by yearend. Continued modest ex- 
pansion in sheep inventories is likely in 
1989, and production could increase 3 
percent to 335 million pounds. 

Prospects for seasonal price strength 
during the 1989 Easter-Passover holidays 
appear good, possibly pushing prices into 
the upper $60's to low S70's. However, 
slaughter lambs should trade near $60 for 
the remainder of the year. 



Returns above cash costs to stock ewe 
operators were close to breakeven in 
1988, after averaging $24 to $28 per ewe 
during 1985-87, Further declines in net 
returns are expected in the coming year 
as production costs rise modestly and 
larger lamb supplies pressure prices 
lower. 

The chance that profits could turn nega- 
tive is not expected to affect producer ex- 
pansion plans immediately. However, it 
could temper further increases into the 
I990's. [Sieve Reed and Ron Gustafson 
(202) 786-1286} 



Poultry & Eggs 



Broiler and turkey production are 
forecast to continue rising in 1989, based 
on expectations of positive net returns. 
Egg production is expected to keep 
declining as producers continue adjusting 
to weakening demand and negative net 
returns. 

Broiler prices probably will decline 
slightly, while turkey and table egg 
prices rise. U.S. poultry and egg exports 
probably will fall below 1988. 

Broiler Production 

To Increase 3-S Percent 

Broiler production is forecast to rise 
another 3-5 percent in 1989, following 
positive net returns since second-quarter 
1988, Output in 1988 likely rose 4 per- 
cent from 1987, to more than 16 billion 
pounds. 

Production costs for all poultry and egg 
producers are expected to be consider- 
ably higher in first-half 1989 than a year 
earlier because of higher feed costs. The 
increased feed costs in early 1989 
probably will blunt the industry's tenden- 
cy to escalate production following 
periods of higher net returns. 

Most of the 1989 production increase 
will come during the second half. 
Broiler eggs in incubators during Novem- 
ber 1988 and chick placements for 
slaughter in early 1989 indicate produc- 
tion will increase 2-3 percent at the 
beginning of the year. The size of the 
hatching egg flock, which is comprised 
largely of hens that lay broiler eggs, indi- 
cates similar increases. 



The broiler hatchery supply flock, an in- 
dicator of broiler egg-laying hens in the 
future, shows a similar trend. A broiler 
hen is in prime production between 7 and 
14 months of age. Pullets placed in Oc- 
tober will reach laying age by May 1989 + 
The number of pullets placed in the 
broiler hatchery supply flock that will be 
7-14 months in May 1989 provides a 
rough estimate of the hatching egg flock. 
The estimated hatchery supply flock in 
May will be down 1 percent from a year 
earlier after being down as much as 7 per- 
cent in March. 

Pullet placements are at best a directional 
indicator of future production because 
broiler producers can molt hens if they 
need a near-term increase in broiler eggs, 
or they can dispose of the eggs if a short- 
term decrease is warranted. Neverthe- 
less, recent placements indicate that 
broiler producers intend to expand the 
fiock during 1989. 

While broiler production continues to in- 
crease, liveweights rose only fractionally 
from a year earlier during the first 10 
months of 1988. Complaints by retailers 
that the birds have too much fat and are 
heavier than desired perhaps have 
slowed liveweight increases. 

Broiler prices in 1989 may be supported 
by decreases in domestic supplies of 
high-value beef and ground meat. Disap- 
pearance of red meat and poultry is ex- 
pected to fall around 2 pounds per person 
in 1989, following 1988's record per 
capita consumption of about 220 pounds 
(retail basis). 

Wholesale broiler prices in 1989 are like- 
ly toaverage below 1988. First-quarter 
prices probably will average 50-56 cents 
per pound, above the 45 cents during 
first-quarter 1988. However, prices in 
the second and third quarters are ex- 
pected to average 53-59 cents per pound> 
compared with 56 and 66 cents during 
1988, Prices probably will decline in the 
fourth quarter to 47-53 cents, as seasonal 
barbecuing and summer vacations end. 

Last summer's high prices were affected 
by factors other than the drought. 
Retailers andrestauranteurs featured 
chicken most of the season. Meanwhile, 
producers placed only 2-3 percent more 
broilers for summer slaughter, following 
negative returns during late 1987 and 
early 1988 + Finally* hot weather slowed 
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the birds* rates of gain and held down 
production during the height of summer 
demand. 

Retail frying chicken prices probably 
will average lower in 1989 than in 1988. 
The tight supplies and heavy chicken 
promotion during summer 1988 aie not 
likely to occur again in 1989, 

World production of broilers is expected 
to increase around 4 percent in 1989. fol- 
lowing a near 3-percent rise in 1988. 
The largest producers and their forecast 
share of output are the United States (34 
percent), EC (19), Brazil (9), Soviet 
Union (8), and Japan (6). 

US* broiler exports arc expected to 
decline in 1989 \o around 650-680 mil- 
lion pounds, about 7 percent below 1988. 
This would represent about 4 percent of 
1989 U.S production. Exports in 1988 
likely fell 2-4 percent from the record 
752 million pounds in 1987, 

The continued export decline in 1989 
will not be reversed unless the US* in- 
creases lis Export Enhancement Program 
(EEP) bonuses, or the EC reduces its ex- 
port subsidy. Stronger competition by 
Thailand and Brazil also may limit US- 
broiler exports. Japan and Hong Kong 
are expected to remain the largest 
markets for US- broiler meal. 

Turkey Output Headed Up Again 

Turkey production is expected to expand 
2*4 percent in 1989, following increases 
of about 6 percent in 1988 and 17 per- 
cent in 1987. After ycar-io-ycar declines 
in the third and fourth quarters of 1988, 
output will begin increasing again early 
in 1989, although the biggest gains are 
expected in the second half. 

After positive net returns in the third and 
fourth quarters in 1988, net returns likely 
will be negative in the first two quarters 
of 1989 because of high feed cosis. Net 
returns likely will turn positive in the 
third and fourth quarters. 

Cold storage slocks in 1989 are expected 
to follow their traditional buildup for con- 
sumption during the fourth quarter. 
Beginning slocks for 1989 are likely to 
be about 175 million pounds, similar Eo 

1987, bui 38 percent below the start of 

1988, By the beginning of the fourth 
quarter, stocks will be up to about 5 per- 
cent below 1988. 



Turkey stocks- lo-use ratios for fourth- 
quarter 1989 will remain near the low 
1988 levels. The low ratio will lend 
some support to prices, but not enough to 
raise them above fourth-quarter 1988. 

Wholesale hen turkey prices in the East 
are projected to average 63-69 cenis per 
pound in 1989, up from the 61-62 cents 
estimated for 1988. Prices probably will 
fall seasonally in the first quarter to 57- 
63 cents, substantially above the 49 cenis 
of first-quarter 1988. 

Second-quarter prices likely will be 55- 
61 cents,above l988's5L However, 
prices in second-half 1989 are an- 
ticipated to rise seasonally and average 
near the year-earlier level. 

Retail Prices of Turkey Will Be Higher 

Retail turkey prices for all of 1989 are ex- 
pected to rise along with wholesale 
prices. But 1989 Thanksgiving specials 
may be more attractive than in 1988 be- 
cause of production increases during the 
second half. 

Per capita turkey consumption in 1989 " 
will continue to be more evenly dis- 
tributed through the year. Although ex- 
pected fourth-quarter disappearance, near 
6 pounds, will account for nearly 36 per- 
cent of the annual total, the holiday 
proportion has declined steadily from 44 
percent in 1978. Total per capita disap- 
pearance in 1989 maybe litileehangcd 
from the 16.6-16.8 pounds estimated for 
1988. 

World production of turkey is forecast to 
rise 2 percent in 1989 following an es- 
timated 4-percent increase in 1988. The 
US . is expected to continue as the lead- 
ing producer, followed by the EC, 
Canada, and ihe USSR. 

Higher US prices and uncertainties in 
major markets cloud the outlook for U.S. 
turkey exports in 1989. Exports are ex- 
pected to fall about a fourth, after grow- 
ing roughly 45-50 percent in 1988 from 
1987's 33 million pounds. Exports are 
likely to total slightly less than 1 percent 
of U.S. production. 

Egypt, Wesi Germany, and Mexico were 
leading importers in 1988. Egypt, which 
is facing meat shortages, has increased 
imports eleven-fold from 1987, West 
Germany recently reclassified seasoned 
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turkey into a higher EC duty category, 
temporarily pricing U.S. product out of 
the market. 

Egg Production Declining 

Egg production is expected to fall about 
2 percent in 1989, following more than a 
year and a half of negative net returns- 
Producers faced negative returns during 
most of 1987 and began reducing produc- 
tion in mid-1988. Output decreased 1 
percent for all of 1988. 

After a short respite in third-quarter 
1988, net returns are expected to remain 
negative during the first half of 1989 be- 
cause of higher feed costs arid seasonally 
lower prices. With egg prices rebound- 
ing in second-half 1 989, and if feed costs 
fall, returns could turn positive. 

Negative nei returns are reflected in 
table-egg producers* plans. The table- 
egg flock is down 3 percent from a year 
earlier The eggtypc chick hatch has 
been below a year earlier since Decem- 
ber 1987, indicating producer pessimism. 
Some recent monthly hatch numbers 
have been down more than 20 percent 
from a year earlier. 

With the chick hatch low, producers will 
have considerable difficulty maintaining 
the flock, even through molting, if prices 
rise unexpectedly. As the percent of 
flock that has completed a moll con- 
tinues to rise, the rate of lay is expected 
to slow. Egg production probably will 
continue declining through 1989. 

Retail prices in 1989 arc expected to 
reach their highest since 1984. 
Wholesale prices in New York for the 
year arc forecast to average 65-7 1 cents 
per dozen, up about 6 cents from 1988. 
First-quarter prices, at 59-65 cents, will 
be above the 55 cents of 1988 as produc- 
tion continues to decrease. Prices are ex- 
pected to average 57-63 cents in the 
second quarter, up from 53 cents a year 
earlier. 

Prices likely will begin rising seasonally 
in the second half, reaching 69-75 cents 
in the third quarter and 74-80 in the 
fourth as the holiday baking season 
begins. These prices compare with 73 
and 64-65 cents in the same quarters of 
1988. 



Consumption may decline faster than 
trend in 1989, to around 235 eggs per per- 
son, after falling to 242-243 in 1988. 
The continued decline reflects changing 
lifestyles. Egg producers have yet to 
market a product that will compete with 
casy-to-fix breakfast items such as sweet 
rolls and instant cereals. 

Health concerns related to cholesterol 
content may be affecting egg consump- 
tion. At the same time, egg producers 
have spent little money on changing the 
image of eggs or convincing consumers 
that eggs are not just for breakfast. 
Recent developments that may be posi- 
tive for the egg industry include the intro- 
duction of low-cholesterol eggs and a 
number of processed egg products, such 
as fat substitutes, that are nearly 
none alone. 

World egg production is likely to rise 2 
percent in 1989 while production in the 
U.S. continues to fall Production in the 
EC may decline slightly, while output in 
China, the world's largest producer, 
probably wilt increase 8 percent. The 
Soviet Union, the second largest 
producer, likely will boost production 2 
percent. 

With prices higher, U.S. egg exports are 
anticipated to fall 20-25 percent in 1989, 
to near 110 million dozen. The decline 
will follow an estimated 22-26 percent 
rise in 1988. US. exports in 1989 are ex- 
pected to account for about 2 percent of 
domestic production. 

Current inflation-control programs likely 
made Mexico the largest importer of 
U.S. table eggs in 1988, surpassing Hong 
Kong and Iraq, How long Mexico will 
continue to reduce trade restrictions and 
encourage poultry and egg imports will 
strongly affect U.S. exports. However, 
Japan is expected to remain the largest 
US- customer in 1989. {Mark Weimar 
(202)786-1710] 



Dairy 



Milk production in early 1989 will be 
near a year earlier Iffeedpricesdccline 
next summer, output is likely to 
strengthen. Milkcow numbers probably 
will ease as some producers leave dairy- 
ing and others delay expansion. Low 
milk-feed price ratios may dampen in- 
creases in milk per cow. 



While many milk producers have 
lowered nonfeed cash costs, milk price 
reductions have hurt those who were less 
successful Key uncertainties revolve 
around the quantity of milk produced by 
the latter group and how quickly they 
might exit from production. 

Expansion has been cautious, with 
producers focusing on reducing debt 
loads and lowering cash costs rather than 
on new investments. 

Concentrate ration values probably will 
continue to rise in early l989 t primarily 
because of a widening spread between in- 
gredient prices and ration values. First- 
half values may be $l + 25-S1.75 per cwt 
higher than a year earlier. Ifl989crop 
yields are normal, concentrate values 
will decline later in the year. Even so, 
average concentrate values probably will 
rise 8-10 percent, about the same as in 
1988. 

Returns over concentrate costs in 1989 
probably will be similar to 1988. 
However, the milk-feed price ratio may 
drop to its lowest since the mid-1970's. 

Slaughter cow prices arc expected to con- 
tinue strong in 1989, reflecting declines 
in nonfed slaughter. The ratio of replace- 
ment heifers to milk cows is in a relative- 
ly neutral range — below the mid-1980*s 
but above earlier years. Alternatives to 
dairying show no particular direction: 
they have improved since the early 
1 980*5, but are nevertheless largely 
lackluster. 

Milk production in 1988 rose about 2 per- 
cent from 1987. The record output was 
due to an almost 3-pcrccnt increase in 
milk per cow. Cow numbers averaged 
10.2 million, down 1 percent from 1987 
and a record low. 

Milk production posted strong gains 
early in 1988, but increases eased by 
midyear in response to the January I cut 
in support prices. Cow numbers slipped 
79,000 bead in the 21 major producing 
States during the first half of the year, 
probably because of the closing of dairy 
operations unable to withstand the 
reduced returns. Output per cow 
retreated from the extraordinary gains in 
late 1987-early 1988 to trend levels. 

With last summer's drought, emphasis 
shifted from the support price cut to feed 
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costs. During April-September, the 
average value of concentrate ration rose 
about $K25 per cwl Alfalfa hay pices 
hit record highs. Fanners in drought 
areas were forced to purchase forage. 
Milk-feed price relationships were the 
lowest since the 1970's. 

Milk production did not respond quickly 
to the rise in feed costs. Milk per cow 
posted a 2-percent increase during the 
summer, and a similar gain in the third 
quarter. 

Commercial Use Headed Higher 

Commercial use of dairy products 
probably will rise 1-3 percent in 1989, 
with gains in both milkfat and skim 
solids. The economy is likely to expand, 
and a modest increase in retail dairy 
prices probably will not blunt the recent 
sales recovery. Although prospects for 
commercial exports are less certain, they 
may claim most of the domestic surplus 
of nonfat diy milk. Butter exports are un- 
likely, but moderate cheese exports are 
possible. 

Commercial use for all of 1988 sur- 
passed 1987's 136 billion pounds (milk 
equivalent) for a new record. Sales of 
cheese, particularly American varieties, 
posted large gains. Fluid milk sales like- 
ly were jusiaboveayearearlicr. Com- 
mercial use of butter probably fell 
slightly. Commercial disappearance of 
nonfat dry milk was the greatest in a 
decade. 

Relative prices for dairy products were 
favorable in 1988. Domestic useof 
products based on whole milk or skim 
milk generally increased. Growth in 
sales of skim solids accelerated, in part 
because of the lower support purchase 
prices for nonfat diy milk since 1983. 
Export demand for nonfat dry milk be- 
came important after mid-1988, when 
rising international prices reached U.S. 
levels. 

Commercial use of cream-based products 
declined during late 1987 and early 
1988. However, use picked up in lale 
1988- 

Commercial stocks of dairy products on 
October 1 were equivalent to only 4.7 bil- 
lion pounds of milk, down from 5.4 bil- 
lion a year earlier and the second lowest 
on that date since 1973. Although butter 
stocks were adequate, American cheese 



holdings were the lowest in three 
decades- Last spring, cheese makers con- 
tinued to sell to the CCC rather than 
build siocks. 

Cheese stocks proved inadequate for the 
tighter skim milk market in 1988 and 
were a major contributor to sharp price 
increases during the second half of the 
year. October 1 manufacturers* stocks of 
nonfat dry milk also were relatively low. 
By yearend, American cheese stocks 
were stretched thin. 

October 1 Government holdings totaled 
4.9 billion pounds, up slightly from a 
year before. Although butter stocks were 
sizable, stocks of cheese and nonfat dry 
milk were small The cheese and nonfat 
stocks had been reserved for domestic 
donation use. 

Weaker milk production, a growing 
domestic market, stock rebuild ing, and 
commercial exports probably will mean 
Government purchases of cheese and 
nonfat dry milk will be small during 
early 1 989. Butter will be in the weakest 
position and significant purchases of it 
are likely. Total purchases in 1989 are 
expected to be 5-7 billion pounds, milk 
equivalent, consisting mostly of butler. 
If the export market stays strong, Govern- 
ment purchases of nonfat dry milk may 
be tiny. 

CCC purchases in 1988 totaled an es- 
timated 8-9 billion pounds, milk 
equivalent, up from 6.7 billion in 1987. 
Butter purchases were about two-thirds 
larger. Cheese and nonfat dry milk pur- 
chases effectively ceased last summer as 
markets tightened and wholesale prices 
rose. 

Overall, CCC cheese removals in 1988 
declined moderately, while nonfat dry 

milk purchases likely fell by half. Net 
removals of these products w ould have 
fallen more if CCC stocks had been avail- 
able for sale back to the industry during 
the second half- 

For once, there is little uncertainty about 
the new year's support price. Becauseof 
drought relief legislation, there was no 
January 1 price cut and the support price 
will be raised 50 cents for the April-June 
quarter. 



First-Hatf Prices Will Be 
Above a Year Earlier 

Considerable uncertainty, however, sur- 
rounds market prices, which will drop 
seasonally in early 1989. Prices will be 
above a year earlier during the first half. 
If conditions ease during the second half, 
the seasonal rise probably will not match 
I988's. Farmers probably will receive 
an average 10-50 cents more per cwl in 
1989. But prices may be volatile, in part 
because of uncertain export prospects. 

Early 1988 prices fell following the 5ft- 
cent reduction in the support price on 
January 1. Although wholesale prices 
reached support levels quickly, manufac- 
turing milk prices did not reach support 
until April. Farm milk prices ran about 
60 cents below a year earlier during the 
first half of 1988, even though the sup- 
port price was 75 cents less. 

Under these conditions, relatively little 
tightening in supplies was needed to start 
prices rising. Cheese and nonfat dry 
milk prices rose steadily through summer 
and early autumn, increasing 15-20 per- 
cent Without adequate siocks (par- 
ticularly of cheese), prices had to rise 
enough to ration production. Butter 
prices managed a small rise last summer, 
but were hard pressed to maintain those 
gains in the autumn. 

The Minnesota-Wisconsin (M-W) price 
of manufacturing grade milk rose from a 
May-June low of $10.33 per cwt to a 
Novemberpeakof$12.23. Thiswasthc 
largest seasonal rise since 1975. Forall 
of 1988, the average price of all milk 
likely fell 30-40 cents per cwt from 
1987's $12.54. 

Retail dairy prices probably will rise 2-4 
percent in 1989. During 1988, prices 
averaged about 2 percent higher than a 
year earlier; this increase represented 
only half the rise in theCPl forall items. 
[James J, Milier (202) 786-1284] 



Wheat 



The world wheat situation changed 
dramatically in 1988, from overproduc- 
tion to concerns about short supplies. 
Record disappearance will be facilitated 
by increased foreign production and 
stock drawdowns. The 1989 wheat crop; 
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will begin wiih the lowest stocks-to-use 
ratio since the early 1970's. 

The focus of this year's situation has 
been on drought-reduced crops in North 
America The 1988 drought hit the 
Northern Plains the hardest, reducing the 
spring and durum crops to about half the 
1987 volume, the lowest sinee the early 
1960s, 

Hard red winter production declined to 
the lowest in a decade because of greater 
enrollment in the Conservation Reserve 
Program, unfavorable weather, and dis- 
ease conditions prior to harvest. 

Nevertheless, certain classes of U.S. 
wheat were virtually unaffected by the 
drought. Record yields and increased 
acreage boosted the soft red winter crop 
about 36 percent above 1987, although 
the harvest remained well below those in 
the early 1980's. The while wheat crop 
was nearly unchanged from 1987, 

Total disappearance of U.S. wheat in 
1988/89 is forecast to be the fourth 
largest ever, despite a small carryin and 
low production. Domestic use will con- 
tinue at around 1,1 billion bushels, about 
the same as for the previous 5 years. 

Food use of wheat has shown a steady in- 
crease and likely will rise again. Feed 
and residual use, which has fluctuated be- 
tween 280 and 400 million bushels in the 
past 5 years, probably will fall near the 
lower end of the range, 

US, Exports Declining, 

But Export Share Is Expanding 

U.S. wheat exports arc expected to 
decline about 9 percent to 1,450 million 
bushels in 1988/89, However, the U,S, 
share of world exports may rise to about 
43 percent, the highest since 1981/82, 
The increase is due to lower world trade, 
U,S, export promotion programs, and 
smaller exportable supplies in most 
major exporting countries. 

The season average market price for 
wheat is forecast between $3,60 and 
$3,75 a bushel, up from $2,57 in 
1987/88, The smallest supply in a 
decade and continued large disap- 
pearance will reduce ending stocks on 
May 31 to the least since the mid~1970's. 
These factors likely will result in the 
lowest stocks-to-use ratio since 1973/74. 



Wheot Stocks-Use Rotlo 
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Because carryin stocks on June l will be 
below 1 billion bushels, the Secretary of 
Agriculture was required to announce a 
1989 Acreage Reduction Program no 
greater than 20 percent. The ARP is set 
at 10 percent, down from 27.5 in 1988, 

Increased plantings should minimize any 
long-term damage caused by the drought, 
by ensuring adequate supplies and in- 
dicating that the U,S. intends to remain 
competitive in world markets. 

With the lower ARP and high prices at 
planting time, U.S. harvested acres arc 
expected to increase by 13 to 15 million, 
Using trend yields of 38 bushels per acre 
would give a production increase of 
around 40 percent in 1989/90. With 
forecast carryin of a little more than 530 
million bushels, total supplies may be 
about the same as in 1988, 

Given the evidence of the past 5 years 
and 1988/89 forecasts, domestic use may 
show litde change from 1988/89. Thus, 
exports will again be a major factor deter- 
mining ending stocks and prices. 

Stocks Down to Pipeline Levels 

In the international wheat market, 
1988/89 will be a memorable year. After 
years of ovcrsupply, slocks in most 
countries are likely to be drawn down to 
pipeline levels, Policymakers have had 
to switch their focus, at least in the short 



run, from how to handle surpluses to 
how to allocate scarce wheat resources 
among many demands. 

The market has responded by sharply bid- 
ding up prices. For example, U.S. hard 
red winter (f,o,b. Gulf ports) recently 
traded at $165 per ton, around $50 above 
a year earlier. 

World wheat area declined again in 
1988, as it has in 6 of the past 7 years. 
U + S . wheat fanners held large areas out 
of production in compliance with 
Government programs. In addition, a 
period of declining prices and uncertain- 
ty about the future worked to limit wheat 
plantings in many other countries. Bad 
weather reduced yields in several major 
growing areas. 

Overshadowing the total world wheat 
outturn are results in the world's major 
exporting countries (including the US.). 
Production among major exporters 
dropped over 15 million tons. 

Normally, a decline of this size would be 
of liuie concern, as stocks usually arc 
adequate to meet any sudden surge in im- 
port demand. But over the last 2 years, 
large drawdowns dramatically reduced 
the stock cushion. 

At the same time, world wheat use in 
1988/89 is projected ata record 535 mil- 
lion tons, despite sharply higher prices. 
Since the mid- 1970's, world food use of 
wheat has grown about 3 percent a year. 
Although wheat has been an important 
feed ingredient in the past few years, 
higher prices in 1988/89 should reduce 
the feed wheat trade. 

World wheat trade in 1988/89 is 
projected at around 94 million tons, al- 
most 12 million below the near-record of 
a year earlier. Most of the decline will 
stem from smaller imports by the USSR, 
China/Brazil, Korea, Eastern Europe, 
and some Middle Eastern countries. 

The reduced imports have been 
prompted by larger domestic wheat sup- 
plies, a switch from feed wheat to coarse 
grains, and a slowdown in imports fol- 
lowing heavy wheat stockpiling last 
season. 

In world wheat stocks, large drawdowns 
over the past 2 years have erased what 
took 5 years to accumulate. Stocks arc 
expected to fall to 113 million tons at the 
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end of ihe 1 988/89 marketing year, down 

from 175 million at ihc end of 1986/87, 

Use Continues Strong 

World wheal use has exceeded 500 mil- 
lion tons for 3 consecutive years, averag- 
ing 531 million. In contrast, only in 
1986/87 did production approach 530 
million tons. At theend of 1988/89, 
stocks as a percent of use likely will total 
only 21 percent — the lowest ratio since 
the early 1970's. 

Because of stronger prices, higher domes- 
tic guarantees to producers* and less 
restrictive area reduction programs, 
world wheat area in 1989 probably will 
show the first upturn since 1984 + In- 
creases may be tempered, however, by 
strong prices for competing crops and the 
typical time lag in gearing up for wheat 
production. 

World harvested area could total 230- 
232 million hectares, not much different 
from the 1982-86 average, but 5 to 6 per- 
cent above 1988. 

Canadian wheat area is expected to rise 
in 1989/90 in response to low stocks and 
higher world prices. Australia's area is 

not forecast to change appreciably, 
though, because of an expectation of 
lower world wheat prices in early 1990 
and expected high prices for Australian 
beef and wool, which compete directly; 
with wheat for land. 

Similarly, the ECs wheat area probably 
will not change much, despite recent 
reforms in the Common Agricultural 
Policy designed to slow the increase in 
production. Argentine producers may ex- 
pand plantings, depending on wheat's 
profitability relative to other crops and 
the willingness of producers to double- 
crop soybeans and wheat. 

If yields continue their upward trend, the 
world should easily harvest a 1989 crop 
in excess of 500 million tons. In the 
main, weather will dictate how close it 
comes to the record 530-million-ton har- 
vest of 1986. 

If world wheat prices in 1989/90 are 
below levels witnessed in 1988/89 t and 
economic conditions continue favorable, 
utilization could approach 530 million 
tons. With consumption expected to be 
close to production, there will be little 



buildup of stocks from the larger 
1989/90 crops. It appears that since the 
early 1980's there has been an underly- 
ing 2-3 percent annual increase in wheat 
use as a food grain. However, high 
wheat prices relative to com and other 
feed ingredients could continue to damp- 
en the feed use of wheat. 

What about global wheat trade? Since 
world production is unlikely to increase 
to the level of use, world wheat trade in 
1989/90 is likely to exceed 1988/89's 
forecast 94 million tons. [Bruce R. 
Weber (202) 447-4146] 



Despite prospects for near-record global 
production in 1988/89, supplies could 
again be light. An expected resurgence 
in import demand is likely to preclude 
any significant buildup in stocks. 

World rice production for 1 988/89 is 
forecast to rise 17.4 million tons from 
last season to 471 million tons (rough 
basis). The four major exporting 
countries — Thailand, Burma* Pakistan, 
and the United States — are expected to 
account for 35 percent of the increase. 

Despite higher production, only Thailand 
and Burma are likely to have significant- 
ly larger ending slocks in 1988/89. But 
Thailand's stocks will fall well below 
previous years. 

Global Trade To Increase 

World rice trade (milled basis) is es- 
timated at 120 million tons in 1989,0.5 
million above 1988. Thailand and the 
U.S., with larger exportable supplies, are 
forecast to increase exports, along with 
Burma, China, and Pakistan. 

Indonesia and India, although striving for 
self-sufficiency in rice, are expected to 
be net importers. Depleted stocks likely 
will force Indonesia, which has not 
bought substantial amounts since 1984, 
to import 500,000-600,000 tons. India, 
which suffered a very poor 1987 crop, 
likely will continue importing well into 
1989. 

Global utilization, after dropping 2 per- 
cent last season, is forecast to expand 
more than 5 million tons in 1988/89. 
Last season's decline was the first since 
1972/73; it resulted from foreign ex- 



change difficulties, high world rice 
prices, tight supplies, and the substitution 
of lower priced commodities, such as 
wheat, for rice. The forecast indicates a 
move back to rice. 

Strengthening grain prices have further 
narrowed the gap between the prices of 
rice and competing grains. Strong global 
demand and reduced U.S, stocks in 
1988/89 point to continued upward pres- 
sure on grain export prices, which could 
make rice an attractive alternative. 

The 1988 US- rice crop, at 158,4 million 
cwt, was 24 percent above a year earlier 
and the largest since 1981, However, car- 
ryin was off sharply, so the total supply 
for 1988/89 is up only 6 percent, to 193 
million cwt. 

Although the increased supply suggests 
lower prices, virtually all of this year's 
supply is privately held. Therefore, 
growers may have the leverage to get 
higher prices than in prior years. 

Lower acreage reduction requirements 
and higher prices prompted larger plant- 
ings and increased production in 1 988, 
Producers were allowed to plant 75 per- 
cent of their rice base, up lOpcrcentagc 
points from the previous 2 years. 

Some producers who in prior years had 
further reduced plantings under the 50/92 
program planted more of their permitted 
acreage In 1988. Enrollment in the 1988 
program and planting decisions were 
made when farm prices were averaging 
$8*59 per cwt, the highest since January 
1984. 

Expansion in 17.5, Output 
Will Be Mostly Long Grain 

Domestic cash prices for long grain rice 
were especially high inearly 1988. The 
greatest declines in 50/92 enrollment — as 
well as the largest production increases — 
were in long grain producing areas. As a 
result, long grain production accounts for 
90 percent of the rise in U.S, output from 
1987. 

With domestic and export use expected 
almost to match the increase in supply 
this season, ending stocks are forecast at 
33.8 million cwt, only slightly above the 
carryin of 3 1.4 million. The ending 
stocks-touse ratio may be unchanged 
from a year earlier. 
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USDA projections of domestic and ex- 
port use are based in part on the assump- 
tion thai US. farm prices for 1988/89 
will average about $ 1 per cwt above 
world prices. While a $1 premium is ac- 
ceptable for some domestic and export 
sales, it makes U.S. rice uncompetitive in 
most export markets. 

Roughly 40 percent of U.S. export sales 
occur under PX. 480 financing, GSM 
credit sales, or EEP sales, and for these 
markets, some domestic premium can be 
paid. It is the other 60 percent of 
projected sales that arc at risk if the 
domestic premium remains too great. 

The domestic premium averaged about 
75 cents during the first few months of 
the marketing year. However, with 
Thailand likely harvesting a record crop, 
competitor prices probably will weaken 
into 1989 + Will lower world prices 
reduce the U.S. premium? If producers 
hold out for the premiums received this 
past marketing year, forecast 1988/89 
U.S. exports may not be realized. [Bruce 
R.Weber (202) 447-3391] 



Feed Grains 



The droughtof 1988 is by far the most 
significant factor in the current feed 
grain situation. The 1988 harvestof the 
four feed grains (com t sorghum, barley, 
and oats) was 141.7 million metric tons, 
down 34 percent from a year earlier and 
the lowest since the drought- and PIK- 
reduced crop of 1983. Barley and oats 
suffeied the greatest damage, sorghum 
the least. 

Area planted to feed grains in 1988 was 
down about 5 percent from the previous 
year, and harvested area declined around 
10 percent. Overall, yields fell 27 percent 
to 1.8 tons per acre. Witha 12-percem 
drop in carryin stocks, total feed grain 
supplies for 1988/89 arc down 25 percent 
from the preceding season. 

The drop in availability is expected to 
lead to a 60-perccnt decline in 1988/89 
carryout stocks, since total use is forecast 
to fall only 4 percent Most of the adjust- 
ment is expected in feed and residual 
use, which is forecast down 6-7 percent. 



Despite Plummet In Production. 
Com Use Is Level 
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Corn Supplies Wilt Tighten 

Corn is about 82 percent of the total feed 
grain supply. With yields down 31 per- 
cent and harvested area down 4, com 
production is estimated 34 percent below 
1988, at less than 4/7 billion bushels. 
This is the lowest since 1983. 

The 1988/89 com supply, at 8.9 billion 
bushels, is down 25 percent from last 
season. Despite tight supplies, total use 
is expected to decline only marginally, 
with exports increasing 2-3 percent 

The Largest decline in disappearance will 
most likely come in the feed and residual 
category. Following 2 consecutive years 
of record feed and residual disap- 
pearance, feed use of com is forecast 
down about 5 percent to 4,5 billion 
bushels, mainly because of high com 
prices. 

The number of grain-consuming animal 
units (GCAU's) is expected to decline 
only marginally in 1988/89 from around 
76 million last season. This would sug- 
gest only a slight dip in feed use. 
However, past years have shown that 
while GCALPs remain relatively stable, 
feed prices can rise or fall sharply. 

The sharp price increase in 1988/89 may 
indicate a greater decline in feed use than 
currently forecast. Two factors, 
however, may mitigate feed and residual 



declines. Emergency feed assistance will 
encourage livestock feeding beyond 
what otherwise might have occurred. 
Also, low grain prices in the past 2 years 
may help carry livestock producers 
through a year of high prices. 

Food, seed, and industrial (FSI) use for 
1988/89 is forecast down 1 percent from 
1987/88, to 12 billion bushels. Al- 
though production of high fructose com 
symp (HFCS) likely will continue to in- 
crease moderately, high com prices and 
relatively low petroleum prices are 
projected to reduce demand for com for 
ethanol production. 

In contrast, FSI corn use in 1987/88 was 
up 3 percent from a year earlier. HFCS 
production provided most of the growth, 
while corn use for seed or alcohol 
production was relatively flat. Ethanol 
sales remained sluggish. 

U.S< corn exports are expected to rise for 
the third straight year despite the smaller 
supplies and higher prices forecast for 
1988/89. At nearly 1.8 billion bushels, 
exports are projected up more than 2 per- 
cent from a year earlier Nevertheless, 
they will remain well below the record 
2.42 billion bushels of 1979/80. 

With supplies down sharply and demand 
only moderately lower, carryout stocks 
of com at the close of the 1988/89 
marketing year are expected to fall by 
two-thirds, to 1.4 billion bushels. This 
would leave a stocks- to-use ratio of 19 
percent. 

Although not particularly tight by histori- 
cal standards, this ratio is drastically 
lower than in recent years. The ratio was 
only 15 percent in 1983/84, the last 
nationwide drought year. 

The 1988/89 average farm price for com 
is forecast between $240 and $2 t 80 per 
bushel. During 1987/88, the farm price 
averaged S 1 ,94, which was higher than 
any monthly price during the crop year 
through April. The average price 
jumped 47 cents during June, as dry 
weather fueled concerns about crop 
prospects, although the average has 
declined each month since $2.72 per 
bushel was recorded for July. 
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Coarse Grain Trade Expected To Grow 

World coarse grain output in 1988/89 is 
forecast at 713 million metric tons, down 
10 percent from a year earlier Foreign 
coarse grain production, forecast at 571 
million ions, may be down only 1 
percent 

Drought reduced the Canadian crop 24 
percent, and com production in China is 
estimated down 6 percent. 

Argentine production is forecast down 5 
percent. Although high world corn 
prices typically would lead to expanded 
Argentine plantings, soybeans may have 
crowded out an increase in corn area. 
Also, hot, dry weather has reduced poten- 
tial plantings. The EC has an estimated 
7-percenl increase in production. 

World coarse grain trade is expected to 
rise around 8 percent to almost 90 mil- 
lion tons in 1988/89. Two factors are 
critical. First, Soviet coarse grain 
production is estimated down 14 percent, 
to98 million tons. Second, high prices 
and low availability of wheat are ex- 
pected to curtail trade in feed-quality 
whcaL 

1989 Corn Crop 
Forecast Sharply Higher 

Feed grain acreage is likely to increase in 
1989 as idling requirements decline. The 
1989 feed grain program features a 10- 
pcrccnt acreage reduction program 
(ARP) and no paid land diversion (PLD), 
compared with a 20- percent ARP and a 
10 percent PLD in 1988. 

Although fanner participation in the 
voluntary program and national crop 
acreage base adjustments will affect the 
outcome, the program changes could add 
8-10 million acres of com plantings in 
1989. 

This could be lowered 1-2 million acres 
if farmers take advantage of program op* 
lions that allow oiEseed or oats plantings. 
However, given a return to normal 
weather, the percentage harvested for 
grain will rebound from the drought- 
reduced 1988 level. Thus, area harvested 
for corn may be 67-69 million acres. 

Many estimates of 1989 corn yields 
range from 110 to 115 bushels per acre, 
although these forecasts may be weight* 
ing the 1988 disaster and potential 



weather problems a bit too heavily. If 
weather cooperates next year, yields of 
120 bushels per acre are not out of the 
question i considering long-term trend in- 
creases of more than 2 bushels per year. 
Thus, the 1989 crop could be between 
7.7 and 8.3 billion bushels. 

If 1989 production is at the low end of 
the range, carryout stocks could increase 
slightly if use in 1989/90 about equals 
this season. Evena200-million-bushcl 
increase in use, however, would leave 
carryout stocks only about the same as 
carry in. 

The annual average farm price likely 
would fall in this situation, but probably 
stay well above 1987/88. If 1989 produc- 
tion is on the high end of the range, 
stockholding likely would resume and 
farm prices would fall further toward the 
loan rate of $1.65 per bushel. 

If yields return to normal, 1989/90 
production of barley, oats, and sorghum 
also is likely to rebound. Stocksofbar- 
ley and oats would tend to build modest- 
ly if production returns to normal, and 
prices probably will fall. 

Grain sorghum production is likely to 
rebound in 1989£X) if yields return to 
normal, although use may continue to ex- 
ceed production, leading to the third con* 
secutive reduction of surplus carryout. 
Price will likely continue to be pegged to 
roughly 90 percent of com prices. (Dave 
Hull (202)447*6757} 



Oilseed. 1 



The U.S- oilseeds outlook is for marked* 
ly lower supplies and tighter stocks, with 
production 19 percent below 1987/88. 
The 1988 soybean crop declincd21 per- 
cent from the year before, and given last 
season's drawdown in stocks, soybean 
supplies are down 23 percent. 

Cottonseed and peanut supplies arc good, 
but the sunflowerseed crop was Only 
about half the 1987 harvest and only 
about a fourth of the average crop at the 
beginning of the decade. 

Despite the sharp reduction in U.S. sup- 
plies, there has been no panic in the 
markets. Export sales are down, except 
for soybean meal. Prices arc higher than 



a year ago, although they spiked early in 
the summer. The U + S. soybean crop is 
still important to the world, but is not 
nearly as significant as it was 10 years 
ago. 

US. Exports To Decline While 
South American Shipments Rise 

An expected big gain in the South 
American soybean crop implies that the 
sharp reduction in U.S. stocks will have 
a small impact on world protein meal 
and vegetable oil markets in 1989. 
Changes in world output are expected to 
be small; world soybean production and 
oilseed production for 1988/89 are 
forecast to be down only 9 and 3 percent 
respectively. 

While the U.S. soybean crop is down a 
fifth, world protein meal consumption 
will be down only about 1 percent, and a 
near-normal increase of 3.4 percent in 
world vegetable oil use is likely. 

South American soybean yields arc not 
yet certain, however, and production 
may tum out lower than expected. 
Markets will be highly sensitive to 
weather, which could have a large im- 
pact not only on the South American 
crop, but also on the 1989 crops in the 
Northern Hemisphere. 

With most of this season's production 
shortfall occurring in soybeans, world 
protein meal markets will react more 
strongly than vegetable oil markets. 
Soybean meal prices may average about 
15 percent higher than in 1987/88, while 
soybean oil prices may do well to equal 
last season's average. 

World consumption of soybean meal 
may be down about 2.0 million tons in 
1988/89, with the decrease fairly evenly 
split between the United Stales and the 
EC, where consumption appears to be 
more sensitive to prices. 

U.S. exports of soybeans and products 
arc forecast down about 30 percent in 
1988/89, but the drop will be nearly off~ 
set by increases from South America. As 
3 result, world trade in soybeans and 
products may decline only about 4 per- 
cent- The U.S. share of world trade in 
soybeans and products could fall to 35 
percent. 
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Commodity Market Prices 
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Meat Fa vored O ver Oil 

After two decades of nearly uninter- 
rupted expansion, the U.S. oilseed in- 
dustry has undergone severe economic 
stress in the 1980's, The farm value of 
US. soybean production peaked in 1979 
at $14.2 billion, and exports of soybeans 
and products peaked in 1979/80 at $86 
billion. Soybean and soybean product ex- 
ports that year equaled 52 percent of 
production, or 32.2 m illion tons. 

In 1987. the farm value of U.S. soybean 
production was $1 1.8 billion, and ex- 
ports of soybeans and products totaled 
$6.9 billion. The US. soybean industry 
is still a world industry, exporting 55 per- 
cent of production during 1987/88, or 
28,8 million tons. But, it is a smaller in- 
dustry than at the beginning of the 
decade — down 15 percent in production, 
17 percent in farm value, and 11 percent 
in export volume. 

Two factors are primarily responsible for 
the drop in U.S. exports during the 
1980*s: a falloff in world economic 
growth; and importing countries 1 desire 
for self-sufficiency. In addition, severe 
debt and foreign exchange problems in 
many developing countries hurt U.S. 
exports. 



The disparate growth in world produc- 
tion of meal and oil also has affected 
trade patterns. World production of 
protein meals (44-perccnt protein) in- 
creased 23 percent from 1979/80 to 
1987/88. lo 107.7 million tons, while 
world vegetable oil production rose 37 
percent lo 52.4 million tons. Over the 
same period, world production of palm 
oil, the leading vegetable oil in world 
trade, increased 79 percent. 

As oil became more abundant, the price 
of meal increased relative to the price of 
oil. Although U.S. farm prices for 
soybeansaveraged$6.15per bushel in 
1987/88, nearly the same as a decade ear- 
lier, meal and oil prices (basis Decatur) 
were up 22 percent and down 7 percent, 
respectively. 

Changes in oil and meal price relation- 
ships have had an even larger impact in 
the world market. During the 1980*s, the 
U.S. became less of a factor in the world 
export market for oil, so much so that it 
is no longer a commercial exporter. 

Crush Moving Away From U.S., 
Toward South America 

An increasing share of world oilseed 
trade moves in the form of products, 



rather than as seed. World trade in 
soybeans themselves increased only 1 
percent between 1979/80 and 1987/88. 
while trade in soybean oil grew 14 per- 
cent and in soybean meal 49 percent. 

Nearly all of this rise in trade originated 
in Brazil and Argentina, where govern- 
ment policies encourage exports of 
products rather than oilseeds. In 
1987/88. soybeans accounted for75 per- 
cent of world oilseed trade, soybean 
meal for 65 percent of world trade in 
protein meals, and soybean oil for 19 per- 
cent of world trade in vegetable oils. 
[Philip L, Mackk (202) 447-7037} 



Cot tor 



The world cotton market in the 1980's 
has been characterized by erratic gains in 
production, steady increases in consump- 
tion, and expanding trade. Current rela- 
tively low cotton prices should 
encourage larger global use and trade in 
1989/90. while holding production close 
to 1988. Plentiful U.S. stocks should 
help boost exports. 

Longer term prospects indicate that 
global production and use likely will con- 
tinue their upward trends. Stocks probab- 
ly will increase slightly. But the U.S. 
role as a major producer, consumer, and 
exporter could continue to shrink. 

Supply and demand conditions critically 
affect the world cotton price, which has 
been extremely volatile over the past 
decade. When the ratio of stocks to use 
was relatively tight, as in 1979. 1980. 
and 1983, prices averaged about 90 cents 
per pound. But when stocks were rela- 
tively plentiful, as in 1985. prices 
dropped to about 50 cents. 

World and US. Production To Increase 

Largely in response to last season's 
higher prices and declining stocks, world 
cotton acreage and production are in- 
creasing moderately in 1988/89. Con- 
sumption is stable, and stocks arc 
rebounding modestly from a 4-year low. 
Production is forecast at 84 million 
bales, nearly 4 million above 1987/88. 

Among major foreign producers, output 
is projected up 17 percent in India and 12 
percent in the Soviet Union. China 
remains the world's leading cotton 
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producer with a crop of 19,5 million 
bales, matching last season. 

Global eolton consumption in 1988/89 is 
projected at a near-record 83 million 
bales, almost identical to the past two 
seasons. Last year's higher cotton 
prices, among other factors, are limiting 
use in foreign countries, U.S. use is 
down about lOpercent, reflecting slug- 
gish denim demand and large apparel in- 
ventories. 

World cotton stocks at the end of 
1988/89 may total nearly 34 million 
baleSi 4 percent above the beginning 
level, A 3,4-milbon-bate increase 
projected for the United States may more 
than offset a 2-million-bale decline over- 
seas, Stocks are projected to be par- 
ticularly low in the Soviet Union, 
Pakistan, and China, 

Global cotton trade in 1988/89 is placed 
at nearly 24 million bales, about match- 
ing last season. Foreign exports are offer- 
ing U,S, coiton stiff competition, with 
Pakistan, the Soviet Union, and several 
smaller producing countries benefiting 
the most, 

VS. Stocks Growing 

In the United States, production well 
above use and a sharp increase in stocks 
highlight the 1988/89 oudook, Thecrop 
of \52 million bales sbghUy exceeded 
last season's record, as larger area offset 
lower yields. Meanwhile* combined mill 
use and exports are expected to be nearly 
12 million bales, more than 2 million 
below 1987/88's relatively high level. 

While U.S, mill use is projected down 
about one-tenth to just under 7 million 
bales, exports are expected to fall one- 
fourth to 5 million, owing to generally 
noncompeiiiivedomesuc prices, August 
1 stocks are expected to rise from 1988*s 
5,8 million bales— on a par with the 
1982-86 average— to 9,2 million in 1989, 

With U.S. prices about 10 percent above 
world prices, the US, export share is ex- 
pected to fall to 2 1 percent this season, 
down from nearly 28 percent in 1987/88, 
On the brighter side, exports of extra- 
long staple US. anion are projected at a 
record 285,000 bales, more than double 
the 1983*87 average, reflecting large 
U,S, supplies, strong foreign demand, 
and reduced competing supplies abroad. 



World cotton production in 1989/90 
could range from 82 to 87 million bales. 
While smaller acreage likely will cut 
U.S. output, China and Pakistan could 
sec larger production. 

If growth in population and income fol- 
lows recent trends, and cotton prices 
remain low relative to manmadc fibers, 
world coiton consumption likely will set 
another record. At a minimum, consump- 
tion could match the current season's 83 
million bales. Under more favorable 
economic conditions, global coiton use 
could expand 2 to 4 million bales. 

Competition for Import Markets 
Will Be Strong 

Cotton imports, which account for about 
30 percent of global use, have increased 
recently and should continue rising if 
consumption improves. ThcUniied 
States, Pakistan, the Soviet Union, 
China, and other exporting countries will 
compete vigorously for import markets 
in 1989/90, 

These factors may result in a modest 
drawdown in stocks from the estimated 
beginning level of 34 million bales. The 
United States may account for all of the 
decline. Stocks abroad may change little 
from their estimated carryin of 244 mil- 
lion bales, the smallest since 1983/84. 
Slocks are expected lo remain relatively 
light in China and ihc Soviet Union. 

The outlook for U.S, cotlon in 1989^0 
points to a modest improvement in the 
supply-demand balance. This is based 
on recendy announced upland cotton 
program provisions lhai will limit 
planted acreage, and possibly encourage 
mill use and exports through more com- 
petitive prices. 

For the 1989 upland coiton crop, the 
Secretary of Agriculture has announced 
that the maximum 25-percent acreage 
reduction program will be in effect, 
double 1988's 12.5 percent. The target 
price will be 73,4 cents per pound (down 
2,5 cents) and the loan rate will be the 
minimum 50 cents (down 1 ,8) for base- 
quality cotton. 

Marketing loan Plan B will go into ef feci 
when the adjusted world price is below 
the loan rate. Plan B, which is also in ef- 
fect this season, allows producers lo 
repay price support loans at the lower of 
the loan rate or the adjusted world price. 



If the world price is less than 80 percent 
of the loan rate, or 40 cents per pound for 
base quality, the law would permit a 
repayment rate between the world price 
and 80 percent of ihc loan rate. 

Strong participation is expected in the 
1989 cotton program, perhaps exceeding 
1988's 88 percent Participating farmers 
likely will plant their maximum allow- 
able acreage, which means that plantings 
of all kinds of cotlon could total 9.5-10.5 
million acres, down from 12.2 million in 
1988, Trend yields indicate a U.S, crop 
of about 12,5 million bales* nearly 3mil- 
lion below this season. 

Strong consumer demand for cotton 
products* strengthening textile activity, 
and cotton prices that are competitive 
with manmade fibers should spur larger 
use of cotlon by U,S. mills in 1989/90. 
However, continuing intense competition 
from textile imports may limit any gain 
in mill use from this season's estimated 
6.9 million bales. 

Despite recent legislation to make U,S, 
cotton fully competitive in world 
markets, exports have fallen on hard 
times, reflecting fierce foreign competi- 
tion. Bui prospects for 1989/90 are 
brighter, 

U,S. cotton is positioned to benefit from 
larger foreign import demand, especially 
in view of reduced export availabilities 
overseas. If its prices are more competi- 
tive, the United States should be able to 
gamer 25-30 percent of world trade, up 
from 2 1 perccntcurrenUy, 

With improved mill use and export 
prospects, U,S. cotlon disappearance 
next season may exceed output, resulting 
in a moderate drawdown in stocks. Still, 
the carryover likely will remain well 
above the 4-million-bale target specified 
in current legislation. 

Outlook for the 1990's: 

Larger Output and Consumption 

Larger world cotton output will come 
mainly through increasing yields; 
acreage may continue to show little 
growth. Assuming yields continue to ex- 
pand at the 3-percent annual rate of the 
past decade, production could total 90 to 
100 million bales by 1995, 
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China will remain the world's leading 
producer, although gains likely will be 
limited by the desire to improve food 
crop production. In the United States, 
production will continue to respond to 
market demand wilhin ihc framework of 
Government policy. 

A growing and more affluent world 
population will mean increased fiber 
demand in the I990*s. If cotton prices 
remain competitive with manmade 
fibers, cotton should be able to maintain 
its global market share of about 50 per- 
cent. This points to cotton useof90-100 
million bales by 1995, 20-33 percent 
above the average of the 1980's. 

This scenario for the 1990*s, with world 
production matching or slightly exceed- 
ing consumption, implies that stocks will 
increase slightly. However, while stocks 
may increase abroad, U.S. slocks may be 
worked down below the6-million-bale 
average of the 1980*s. 

Given the vast U.S. production potential, 
which is in marked contrast to that of 
most competitors, U.S. output can easily 
respond to growing markets. But, in 
terms of world market share, U.S. 
dominance could continue to slip. 

With expanding foreign production and 
intense competition, the U.S. export 
share may range between 20 and 30 per- 
cent by the mid*1990's, compared with 
27 percent in the 1980's and 35 percent 
in the 1950*s. [Russell G. Barlowe (202) 
447-9805] 



Sweeteners 



World sugar production in 1988/89 is al- 
most unquestionably headed for its third 
straight record. Output is forecast at 
106.8 million metric tons (raw value), 
more than 3 percent above last year. The 
prospect of production this large has 
stifled prices. After a June-July specula- 
tive runup above 15 cents a pound, New 
York futures prices have been stuck in 
the 9-1 1 cent range since August. 

The saving grace for producers has been 
consumption. Despite the recent gain in 
world prices, from an average of 6 cents 
in 1987/88, consumption also will be 
record high in 1988/89. The world sugar 
situation is expected to be about in 



balance, with projections for only a 
slight stock drawdown — less than 1 mil- 
Lion tons. 

Modest world price increases from the 
recent range of 9- 11 cents can be ex- 
pected if there is poor weather in a major 
cane-producing country, a surge in 
buying by China or the USSR, or a con- 
firmation of reports that Cuba is heavily 
overcommitted in its export promises. 
The longer term outlook appears relative- 
ly stable. 

EC, India Will See Output Surge 

The biggest stories in 1988/89 world 
sugar production are dramatic gains in 
the EC and India; sizable increases in 
Thailand, Cuba, China, and the USSR; 
and drought-induced losses in the United 
States, Eastern Europe, and Indonesia- 
World production of cane sugar, which 
accounts for just under two-th irds of total 
sugar output, has increased 26 percent 
from the 1978-80 average to a forecast 
68 million metric tons in 1988/89. 
Simultaneously, beet sugar production 
has risen 15 percent, to 39 million tons 
likely for 1988/89. 

These gains were achieved in different 
ways — beet sugar by yield advances, 
cane by area expansion. World beet 
sugar yields have risen 17 percent from 
1978-80 to 1988/89, while cane area has 
expanded by almost a third. 

The greatest potential for wide swings in 
production are in Brazil and India, the 
world's largest cane producers. In 
Brazil, more than half the available cane 
is distilled for ethanol; in India, 40-50 
percent of the cane is ground into locally 
consumed nonmilled sugars. Higher 
world prices could quickly divert cane 
into commercial markets. 

Asia Leads Rise in World Consumption 

World sugar consumption for 1988/89, 
forecast at 107 million tons, is 2 percent 
above a year earlier and more than 7 mil- 
lion tons above 1985/86. More than half 
the increase has occurred in Asia, led by 
China and India, countries whose per 
capita consumption remains among the 
lowest in the world. 

World consumption has grown about 2 
percent per year over the past decade. It 



U.S. Sugar Consumption Beginning 
To Recover 
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faltered only during 1979-80, when 
prices averaged 23 cents a pound. 

India's recent production success has 
enabled it to increase consumption while 
almostdiminating imports. In contrast, 
China achieved its consumption gains by 
more than doubling its sugar imports 
over ihe past 4 years. China's import 
decisions have been a major factor in the 
sugar price rebound of the past several 
years, and will remain so in the future. 

Soviet consumption, which has increased 
by about 1 million tons since 1985/86, 
has been another key factor in the world 
market. Despite large production gains, 
the USSR has remained the world's 
largest importer, likely taking over 5 mil- 
lion tons this season. The Soviets* anti- 
alcohol policy, although soon to be 
relaxed, has driven up demand for soft 
drinks and for sugar to be used in the il- 
legal distilling of alcohol. The policy 
also has caused sugar rationing and 
hoarding, and made it difficult to 
forecast sugar consumption. 

Sugar consumption has faltered in the 
developed world for several years. Per 
capita consumption is near saturation, 
and com sweeteners, where permitted, 
have cut into sugar market shares. 

In the United States, the decade-long sub- 
slitution of corn sweeteners for sugar in 
the beverage industry has run its course, 
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and sugar consumption is rising modest- 
ly. U.S. consumption this season is 
forecast at 7.5 million tons, 1 percent 
above 1987/88. 

World Exports Dwindle 

World sugar exports climbed dramatical- 
ly during the I970's and early 1980*s be- 
cause of rising incomes and the 
developing world's increasing demand 
for white sugar. The oil-exporting 
countries led the cJimb. 

The EC was weJI positioned to lake ad- 
vantage of the demand surge, transform- 
ing itself from a major net importer in 
the mid-1970's to a leading exporter by 
the end or the decade. The EC's white 
sugar exports last year were five times 
hose of Brazil, the second largest white 
sugar exporter, Cuba has dominated the 
raw sugar export market, which grew 
only modestly in theearjy 1980'sand 
has contracted since. 

Since 1983/84, world sugar exports have 
declined fairly steadily. Reasons include 
government policies stressing self-suf- 
ficiency in sugar, production gains in im- 
porting countries such as India, and 
reduced income in the oil-exporting na- 
tions. Thailand is the one raw sugar ex- 
porter that has substantially increased its 
sales in recent years, laking advantage of 
the growing Asian market, especially 
China. 

US. Cane and Beet Acreage Expanding 

U.S. beet area expanded 4 percent in 
1988 and cane area 2 percent. But 
drought in the Red River Valley and dis- 
ease problems in California reduced beet 
sugar production for the 1988/89 crop 
year to around 3,4 million short tons, 
down from a near-record 3.95 million a 
year earlier. Cane sugar production is ex- 
pected to remain near last season's 
record of 3,33 million tons. 

Between 1982/83 (when import quotas 
were first imposed) and 1987/88, U,S, 
sugar production rose a fourth, with beet 
sugar up 44 percent and cane sugar up 9 
percent. The increase was achieved by 
area expansion and improved sucrose 
recovery rates, Both beet and cane 
yields declined over this period. 

Beet area rose 22 percent during the last 
5 years, led by gains in the Red River 
Valley and Michigan. Cane area rose 1 1 



percent as increases in Florida and 
Louisiana more than compensated for a 
decline in Hawaii. Research on im- 
proved seed varieties and milling technol- 
ogy paid off, with recovery rate increases 
of 8 percent for beets and 4 percent for 
cane; both industries achieved record 
rates in 1987/88. 

UJS. Sugar Deliveries 
Maintaining Market Share 

Sugar deliveries appear to be maintain- 
ing their market share, as high fructose 
com syrup ceases to be a large raider of 
sugar markets. But the pace of sugar's 
recovery in the U.S. sweetener market 
has slowed. 

Fiscal 1988 deliveries, at 8. 19 million 
short tons, were less than 2 percent 
above the previous year, USDAhas 
lowered its calendar 1988 estimate to 
8.215 million tons, and fiscal 1989 
deliveries are forecast at 8.275 million 
tons. 

Fiscal 1988 deliveries of beet sugar rose 
12 percent* while cane deliveries 
dropped 6 percent. After accounting for 
more than two-thirds of U.S. sugar 
deliveries in 1982/83, cane sugar now ac- 
counts for around half. The shift is due 
mainly to the restriction of raw cane im- 
ports under the quota program and to 
beet sugar's attractive pricing, even to 
markets in the Eastern U.S, 

Nonindustrial use of sugar declined 
through the mid-1980's but has been 
rising modestly since, Deliveries to 
retailers have continued to slip, but 
deliveries to wholesalers have rebounded 
since,1984< This reflects, for the most 
part, increased amounts of sugar used by 
restaurants and by small balcers and con- 
fectioners, who buy wholesale rather 
than directly from refiners. 

Industrial use of sugar nosedived until 
1987, as com sweeteners replaced sugar 
in soft drinks, but food consumption of 
sugar has declined very little over the 
years. A 7-percenl increase in deliveries 
for food use in 1987, to 4.0 million short 
tons (refined), fanned optimism for fu- 
ture consumption. However, food use 
may have declined to 3.9 million tons in 
1988, 

Among the food categories, only bakery 
and cereal use appeared to expand. Both 



the bakery and confectionery categories 
are likely to continue growing with the 
U.S. population. 

Outlook for Alternative Sweeteners 
Mixed 

US, consumption of HFCS in 1988 
probably surpassed 6 million tons (dry 
basis) for the first time, up from 5 + 77 mil- 
lion in 1987, Disappearance exceeded 
early season expectations, because of in- 
creased soft drink consumption during 
the hot, dry summer. Consumption is 
forecast to rise 3 percent in 1989, with 
further modest gains to about 6.5 million 
tons by 1992, 

Three iow-calorie sweeteners are current- 
ly approved by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration (FDA): aspartame (with a 
70-percent market share), saccharin, and 
recently, acesulfame-K. Aspartame has 
enjoyed its greatest growth as a soft 
drink sweetener But the near-term fu- 
ture of these sweeteners appears limited; 
they do not provide the bulk that sugar 
does, and tend not to withstand heat 

Per capita use of low-calorie sweeteners 
has about tripled in the past decade, 
propelling the low-calorie share of the 
U,S- market to 12-14 percent, up from 5 
percent in the late 1970's, 

The expiration of NutraS wcet's patent on 
aspartame, due in 1992, will be a key in- 
dustry development. Analysts suggest 
that aspartame prices could drop from 
about 30 cents per pound to as low as 10. 

The HFCS share of the beverage market 
could be the most vulnerable to less ex- 
pensive aspartame. But, the lower price 
probably would discourage producers of 
alternative sweeteners from taking on the 
costly process of FDAapproval. [John 
C.Roney (202) 447 -59 ft] 



Vegetables 



The 1988 drought reduced yields and 
stressed fresh and processed vegetables, 
potatoes, swectpotatoes, and pulses. Out- 
put of the major categories dropped an es- 
timated 6 to 8 percent, from 863 million 
pounds in 1987, Retail prices rose. 
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The outlook for 1989 vegetable crops 
depends on a return to normal weather, 
increased competition for land, and 
public perception of food safety. 
Vegetable growers are still in desperate 
need of precipitation to replenish soil 
moisture and irrigation reservoirs, par- 
ticularly in California, where two succes- 
sive dry seasons have depleted 
reservoirs. 

Competition for land among crops may 
force reductions in vegetable acreage. 
Because of the drought, many field crops 
were left with insufficient seed supplies. 
Some fall and winter vegetable land 
(primarily in Florida) is being devoted to 
field com for seed. 

Vegetable Production and Receipts 
Down Slightly 

Harvested acreage for all fresh-market 
vegetables in 19S8 may have risen slight- 
ly above the LI million acres harvested 
in 1987. Increased winter and spring 
acreage offset lower summer and fall 
acreage. 

Fall harvested acreage of California broc- 
coli and cauliflower declined 6 percent, 
as growers adjusted to larger frozen im- 
ports. Fall area of Florida sweet com 
dropped 17 percent because some 
growers chose to raise seed corn for the 
1989 field corn crop. 

Production of the 10 major fresh 
vegetables (asparagus, broccoli, carrots, 
cauliflower, celery, sweet corn, lettuce, 
onions, tomatoes, and honeydews) for 
1988 likely was down slightly from 
1987's 219.6 million cwt 

Projected fresh vegetable production 
through 1992 shows a trend increase of 
1 3 percent per year. The expansion is in 
response to higher per capita disposable 
incomes, population growth, and the in- 
creasing average age of the population. 

Cash receipts for all vegetables (includ- 
ing poiatoes) probably fell 3-5 percent in 
1988 from the record $9,2 billion of 
1987. Much of the decline stemmed 
from low potato prices early in the year 
and the drought's impact on processed 
vegetable production. 

Many fresh vegetables were unable to 
repeat their strong 1987 performances; 
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U.S. Production of Hajor Vegetables, 1980-92 



- - - Vegetables * 



Fresh 



191.9 
196. U 
207.9 
197.9 
217.1 
217.9 
216.3 
219.6 
210.5 
226,0 
228,9 
231,9 
234,9 



Processing 



191.1 
184.4 
223.6 
205.4 
227.9 
221.9 
219.5 

221.1 
225.3 
228.2 
231,2 



Potatoes 



Million cut 

303.9 
340.6 
355.1 
333.9 
362.6 
407.1 
361.5 
385.5 
352.1 
377.0 
380.0 
384.0 
387.0 




Dry 

edfbLe 



26.4 
32.2 
25.0 
15.5 
21.1 
22.1 
22.9 
26.3 
20.0 
24.9 
25.0 
25.2 
25.3 



713.3 
753.6 
811.6 
752.7 

828.7 
869.0 
820.2 
863.0 
799.9 
849.0 
859.3 
869.4 
878,4 



'Data after 1987 are based on ERS baseline estimates. 
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grower prices for leuucc and onions fell 
substantially below a year earlier. Potato 
receipts likely fell a tenth or more. 
Receipts for dry beans dropped about the 
same. 

Vegetable growers' costs of production 
increased in 1988 and are expected to 
rise again in 1989. Prices paid by 
farmers for all inputs probably will ad- 
vance 4-6 percent compared with a 5- 
percent rise in 1988. 

Inputs important to most vegetable 
growers, such as fertilizers, pesticides, 
seed, and marketing containers, likely 
will carry higher prices in the coming 
year. Plan of the rise in prices will come 
from stronger demand from producers of 
program crops, such as wheat and corn; 
these farmers will be planting more area 
in 1989. 

Domestic Vegetable Use Should Grow 

U.S. per capita use of all commercially 
produced vegetables may have dropped 
about 2 pounds in 1 988 to 323 pounds. 
In 1987, use dropped 1.4 pounds, the 
first decline since 1981. Nevertheless, 



domestic use is expected to grow about 
05 percent per person per year over the 
next several years. Then it probably will 
show more sizable gains as Lhe propor- 
tion of teenagers and older people— both 
big vegetable consumers — grows. 

U.S. lettuce and tomato use, which ac- 
counts for about 45 percent of fresh 
vegetable use, declined in 1988 because 
of disease-reduced yields in California 
lettuce and higher export demand for 
tomatoes. 

Per capita use of potatoes fell slightly in 
1987/88 to 123 pounds, mainly because 
of lower fresh use. Although fresh use 
remained large, freezing use crept within 
a pound of fresh because of the growth in 
disposable incomes and the increasing 
number of meals eaten away from home. 



Given strong demand for a wider variety 
of fresh vegetables, use of specialty 
vegetables (jicama, snow peas, etc.) will 
continue to grow at a faster rate than use 
of traditional fresh vegetables. Specialty 
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vegetable use, based on California 
production and imports, is between 10 
and 20 pounds per person annually. 

Fresh Vegetable Prices 
Down 2^4 Percent in 1988 

The index of prices received by growers 
for fresh vegetables fell 2-4 percent in 
1988, mainly because lettuce prices 
dropped from record highs in fourth- 
quartcr 1987. Grower prices tended to 
be up most of 1988 because of the 
drought. Assuming average weather, 
grower prices in first-quarter 1989 are ex- 
pected to average a tenth below the 162 
(1977=100) of first-quarter 1988. 

The CPI for vegetables, including 
potatoes, paralleled the grower price 
index in the first three quarters of 1988 
as local vegetable supplies tightened. 
For all of 1988, retail vegetable prices 
likely rose 6 percent. 

The divergence between grower and 
retail prices in 1988 reflects higher retail 
marketing costs, due in part to the in- 
creased grocery space allocated to 
vegetables and the more intensive 
management required to ensure product 
quality. 

Packaging costs continued to rise, in- 
creasing the price of prepackaged fresh 
commodities. The 1989 CPI for 
vegetables may be only slightly higher 
than in 1988, as supplies of fresh 
vegetables return to more normal levels. 

Processed Vegetable Production Down, 
Prices Up 

Production under contract for processing 
snap beans, sweet com, green peas, and 
tomatoes in 1988 totaled 2173 million 
cwt, 6 percent below 1987 and the lowest 
in 3 years. Tomatoes, which account for 
about 66 percent of processed output, in- 
creased fractionally. 

But, severe drought cut production of the 
other three crops, particularly in Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Michigan, and Illinois. 
By mid-August, canners were quoting 
f.o.b, prices 25-35 percent higher than at 
the beginning of the summer for these 
three major canning vegetables. 

Higher wholesale prices for sweet com, 
snap beans, and green peas were quickly 
reflected in the consumer priee index for 



processed vegetables, which posted its 
largest year-to-year increase since 1983* 
the last year a drought affected the Mid- 
west The CPI is expected to remain 
above a year earlier through the 1989 
pack. 

While wholesale and retail prices rose, 
grower prices for processed vegetables 
likely did not. Grower prices are con- 
tracted in the spring and generally are ad- 
justed only at harvest for quality and 
quantity. 

Since the drought lowered quality, 
grower prices for some vegetables were 
adjusted downward, However* proces- 
sors will have to pay much more to 
growers in 1989* as supplies will be near- 
ly depleted and growers will be Looking 
at alternative crops that have bullish 
markets. 

Potato production in 1988 dropped to 
352 million cwt, 9 percent below a year 
earlier and the lowest since 1983. The 
drought affected the summer and fall har- 
vest, wiping out strong gains in both the 
winter and spring potato harvests. 

Grower prices for potatoes likely will 
average above a year earlier during 
1988$9,as reduced stocks lead to 
stronger competition from both proces- 
sors and table stock users. Acreage like- 
ly will rebound in 1989/90. 

Processor demand could strengthen in 
ihe next few years. Continued strong ex- 
port demand is expected for frozen 
Trench fries, and ihe introduction of vend- 
ing machines to sell freshly cooked 
frozen fries could expand the market. 

Drought Reduced Dry Bean Production 

Production of dry beans in 1989 is ex- 
pected to return to its trend of around 
24,9 million cwt, after drought cut 1988 
production 24 percent to 20 million 
cwt — the lowest since 1983. Dry bean 
production has become increasingly at- 
tractive in the past several years because 
of rising demand for specialty beans and 
the potential for substantial exports. 

Because the drought boosted prices of 
program crops such as corn and wheat, 
1989 dry bean planted acreage may rise 
only modestly, even though prices 
| jumped an estimated 7 1 percent this 
season. Acreage may be between 1 ,5 
and 1.6 million. Because production is 



not expected to expand dramatically, 
season average grower prices likely will 
drop only slightly to around S20-S22 per 
cwt, well above the 1985-87 average of 

$1740. 

Other restrictions on dry bean production 
in 1989 may come from expansion of the 
Endangered Species Act, which could 
limit pesticide use. Also, US. dry bean 
growers arc concerned about subsidies to 
Canadian producers. The subsidy 
program could keep Canadian produc- 
tion high, allowing Canada to develop an 
advantage in the export market, 

US. Vegetable Trade Deficit 
Narrowing 

After increasing for 6 straight years, the 
U,S, deficit in net vegetable trade 
showed some improvement in 1988, 
Through the third quarter, exports of 
fresh vegetables and melons rose 32 per- 
cent from ayearearlierto 1.1 billion 
pounds. Total 1988 fresh vegetable ex- 
ports probably reached nearly 1.7 billion 
pounds, a volume that has not been at- 
tained since 1981, 

During the first 3 quarters of 1988, ex- 
ports of frozen poiatocs rose more than 
two-thirds from the same period in 1987, 
Gains in frozen potato exports, com- 
prised mainly of french fries destined for 
Japan, were largely due to the dollar's 
weakness against the yen and to promo- 
lions under the Targeted Export Assis- 
tance (TEA) program. 

Imports of frozen broccoli and 
cauliflower increased 3 percent in 1988, 
but were sharply below ihe 73-pcrccnt 
expansion in 1987. The two products ac- 
count for about 95 percent of total frozen 
vegetable imports, and have grown an as- 
tounding 38 percent per year since 1983. 

Mexico, which in 1988 provided 84 and 
95 percent of US. frozen broccoli and 
cauliflower, respectively, appears to have 
a competitive advantage over California 
because it has lower labor and land costs. 

The recent US- immigration law, now 
being implemented, could increase 
agricultural wages in the United States 
and widen Mexico's advantage. 
However, Mexican producers may be 
facing some of ihe same water quality 
and pesticide issues as California 
producers, [Shannon Hamm 
(202) 786-1884} 
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Fruit & Tree Nuts 



The fruit industry expects substantially 
smaller supplies of noncitrus during 
1988/89, Early spring frost, high 
temperatures, drought, hailstorms, and 
tree stress from last year's bumper crop 
contributed to smaller crops of many 
fruits. 

However, production of apples, pcais, 
and tan cherries is expected to increase 
in the years ahead as more trees reach 
their full bearing potential. 

This season's citrus crop is projected to 
be moderately larger than last season, as 
output in Florida and Texas continues to 
recover from the early-1980's freezes. 
The downward trend in citrus acreage ap- 
pears over, with Florida showing a sig- 
nificant gain and area in Texas up as 
welL 

Tree nut supplies this season will be rela- 
tively large even with smaller almond, fil- 
bert, and walnut crops. 

Demand for fruit and tree nuts has been 
strong, particularly for exports, which 
have been boosted by the weak dollar 
and promotional activities under the Tar- 
geted Export Assistance program. This 
situation is expected to continue. 
Moderate economic growth is likely to 
support domestic demand. 

Larger supplies arc likely to weaken 
citrus prices from last season's high, but 
reduced supplies and stable demand 
should push noncitrus prices above last 
year's low. Grower prices arc likely to 
average slightly to moderately higher 
this winter than a year ago. 

Citrus Crop Up 7 Percent 

The 1988/89 US. citrus crop (excluding 
grapefruit in California's "other areas' 1 ) 
is forecast at 13.3 million short tons, up 7 
percent from 1987/88 and 13 percent 
above 1986/87. The orange crop may be 
the largest in 5 years, at215 million 
boxes, and lemons could rise 10 percent 
above last year. Larger crops are 
forecast for all citrus except tangelos. 

Prospects for U.S. orange exports in 
1988/89 are favorable because of ex- 
pected lower prices, increased supplies, 
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U.S. Citrus Production 
Crop 1979/80 



Oranges 
Grapefruit* 
Lemons 
Temples 
Tangelos 
Tangerines 
TotaL 



11,832 
2,875 
789 
270 
288 
408 

16,462 



1987/88 

1,000 short tons 

8,457 
2,623 
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189 

212 
12,426 



13,271 
'Excludes C&ltfornia grapefruit in "other areasV 1 
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U.S. Production of 
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Crop 
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1,000 short tons 


Percent 




Apples 
Apricots 

Cherries 
Grapes 

Nectarines 
Peaches 
Pears 

Prunes/pLuTK 
Strawberries 
Total 


3,967 5,271 4,067 

55 115 701 

250 390 272 

5,226 5,265 5,457 
172 191 195 

1,164 1,214 1,264 

766 940 798 

491 978 812 

510 534 562 

12,601 K,897 13,523 
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the weak dollar, and continued promo- 
tion. Exports of oranges through Septem- 
ber of 1987/88 were down 16 percent 
from a year earlier. Higher prices 
weakened foreign demand, and supplies 
of large-sized California valencias were 
tighL 

Movement of Florida frozen con- 
centrated orange juice (FCOJ) during 
1987/88 was slightly ahead of a year earr 
lier. Following market promotions last 
summer, f.o.b. prices have been steady at 
$5-28 a dozen 6-ounce cans, compared 
with $5.36 a year earlier. FCOJ export 
demand stands to benefit from the in- 
crease in the Japanese import quota, 
which will rise from 8,500 metric tons to 
15,000 for the 1989 Japanese fiscal year. 

The larger Florida orange crop and rela- 
tively high juice yield could raise FCOJ 



output to near 180 million gallons in 
1988/89. The juice yietd is forecast at 
1 52 gallons a box at 42.0 degrees Brix. 
Even with the increased pack and a rela- 
tively large canyin, US- supplies will 
not be adequate to meet domestic 
demand. Consequently, imports (mostly 
from Brazil) will remain large, but likely 
below 1987/88. 

Fresh Noncitrus Supplies Decline 

The 1988 noncitrus crop — including 
major tree fruits, grapes, and strawber- 
ries—is estimated at 13,5 million short 
tons, down 9 percent from 1987, but 7 
percent above 1986. Most of the decline 
resulted from sharply lower apple and 
pear crops. 

Smaller crops were recorded for apricots, 
cherries, prunes, and plums; larger crops 
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of peaches, nectarines, grapes, and cran- 
berries only partially offset the drop. 
Overall, prices are likely 10 be higher 

than a year earlier. 

The 1988 US apple crop, at 8. 13 billion 
pounds, was down 23 percent from 
1987's record because of poor weather. 
Supplies for the fresh market, particular- 
ly red delicious, will be well below a 
yearearlier. Prices will be substantially 
higher, although they may be moderated 
somewhat by the larger California navel 
orange crop. 

The trade picture for fresh apples im- 
proved significantly in 1987/88, with ex- 
ports up 74 percent from the preceding 
season. The outlook for this season is 
not as bright, because of smaller supplies 
and higher prices. Larger crops and 
trade regulations abroad will cut U.S. 
exports. 

The 1988 U.S. grape crop was an es- 
timated 5.46 million short tons, 4 percent 
above a year earlier because of expanded 
production in California. The use of 
table grapes for the fresh market is ex- 
pected to rise because of strong domestic 
demand. Table grape exports may con- 
tinue growing in response to expanded 
promotion. During the first 4 months of 
1988/89, table grape exports were up 9 
percent from a year earlier. 

The 1988 pear crop, at 798,100 short 
tons, was 15 percent below the previous 
year's record. California pear growers 
have settled with processors for a field 
price of $200 a short ton for canning 
bartletts, the second highest price in the 
last 35 years. Smaller apple supplies will 
keep f.o.b. prices for winter pears above 
a year earlier. 

Supplies of canned fruit will be tight 
again during 1988/89 because of 
depleted carryin stocks. Prices should 
stay high, and paekcrs have already an- 
nounced further price hikes for several 
items. The October producer price index 
was record high at 1 15.3 (1982=100). 

Raisin output, estimated at 360,000 short 
tons, is about the same as in 1987/88. 
With bigger carryin, the 1988/89 supply 
will be relatively large. However, strong 
demand and high field prices are likely 
to keep prices firm. 



The 1988 pack of frozen fruit and berries 
likely was below 1987. As of November 
1 , cold storage holdings totaled 1 . 1 bil- 
lion pounds, up 1 1 percent from a year 
earlier. Relatively large stocks were indi- 
cated for most fruit and berries, with 
peaches recording the biggest increase. 
Given the healthy economy, demand and 
prices likely will remain stable. 

Tree Nuts in Ample Supply 

U.S. supplies of most tree nuts will be 
large this season. Bigger crops are es- 
timated for pecans and pistachios, while 
smaller crops are expected for almonds, 
filberts, and walnuts. Export demand 
looks favorable because of large sup- 
plies, the weak dollar, and increased 
promotional activities. Domestic 
demand is expected to be stable. 

The 1988 California almond crop was es- 
timated at 580 million pounds (shelled 
basis), 12 percent below I987's record 
660 million pounds. Exports may reach 
record highs* as almonds arc favorably 
priced at current exchange rates. 

Domestic demand is expected to con- 
tinue strong, with prospects for record 
per capita consumption. Grower prices 
probably will average above $1 per 
pound, compared with 95 cents for 
1987/88. 

Filbert (hazelnut) production in 
Washington and Oregon was estimated 
at 18,000 short tons in 1988, compared 
with2l,800in 1987. Grower prices ap- 
pear to be returning to near S 1 ,000 per 
ton after dropping as low as S558 in 
1983. Filbert imports during January- 
August 1988 were 12 percent below the 
same period in 1987. 

California's 1988 walnut production was 
an estimated 200,000 short tons (in-shell 
basis), 19 percent lower than the 1987 
record but II percent above 1986. The 
crop was hurt by the hot, dry summer, 
which resulted in shriveled kernels and 
drying problems. 

Walnut stocks at the beginning of the 
1988/89 marketing season were 60.3 mil- 
lion pounds (kernel weight basis), com- 
pared with 28.4 million in 1987 and 52.5 
million in 1986. With a large carryover 
and normal production, supplies should 
be ample to meet domestic and export 
needs. Prices arc expected to stay firm. 



The 1988 pecan crop in the 11 major 
producing States was placed at 277 mil- 
lion pounds (in-shell basis), 6 percent 
above 1987. The drought caused smaller 
sized and lighter weight nuts. Trade 
sources indicate total pecan supply 
similar to a year ago. 

California's pistachio crop, at an es- 
timated 85 million pounds (in-shell 
basis), was the largest ever and sig- 
nificantly above 1987's 33 million 
pounds. Production is cyclical because 
of the alternate-year bearing characteris- 
tics of pistachio trees. California produc- 
tion is expanding rapidly to meet 
domestic demand and the ban on imports 
from the world's largest supplier, Iran. 
[Ben Huang and Doyle Johnson 
(202) 7861885] 



Tobacco 



U.S. tobacco production may rise for the 
third consecutive year in 1989. Produc- 
tion hikes may continue into the early 
1990 , s. Current output isbelow disap- 
pearance, and surplus stocks have nearly 
been used up. 

Domestic leaf use is expected to rise be- 
cause of increased cigarette production 
and substitution of U.S.-grown for im- 
ported leaf. Exports are likely to climb* 
aided by lower U.S, tobacco prices and 
increased demand for burley for blend- 
ing. Also, cigarette exports are expand- 
ing because of strong demand for 
American cigarettes and the opening of 
new markets, particularly the Far East. 

The outlook for tobacco has improved 
markedly in the past few years because 

of legislation enacted in April 1986- The 
legislation significantly changed the 
quota-setting procedure, price support 
levels, and no- net-cost assessments for 
burley and flue-cured tobacco. 

Output and Exports To Rise 
In the Short Run 

Hikes in production are expected from 
the relatively low 1986-88 levels. But 
production approaching the 1.8-2.2 bil- 
lion pounds of the 1970*s and early 
1980*s is not in the picture. Further- 
more, production hikes are likely to give 
way to declines before the mid-1990's 
because of falling U.S. cigarette 
consumption. 
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Cigarette consumption may drop around 
2 percent a year over the next several 
years. Several factors are responsible: 
Manufacturers likely will continue to 
raise cigarette wholesale prices, Slate ex- 
cise taxes on cigarettes will keep going 
up. and the Federal excise lax wilt almost 
surely be raised, perhaps substantially. 
In addition, smoking restrictions and 
other antismoking activity will no doubt 
continue vigprous. 

The U,S. tobacco outlook for 1988/89 is 
highlighted by sufficient supplies over- 
all, but shortages for some grades. Com- 
pared with a year ago, U.S. prices are 
higher because of better crop quality. 

Both domestic use and exports may rise. 
U.S. production in 1988, estimated at 
1.33 billion pounds, was up about 12 per- 
cent from 1987's low. But smaller car- 
ryin stocks reduced supplies about 7 
percent to 4.2 billion pounds. 

The size of the 1 989 crop will depend in 
part on USDA's decisions on quotas. 
Smaller supplies suggest that the basic 
quotas for flue-cured and burley will be 
raised, but manufacturers' purchasing in- 
tentions are the largest factor in the for- 
mula for setting flue-curcd and burley 
quotas. Effective quotas likely will be 
higher for both types ih 1989. 

Production of all tobacco will be up in 
1989 if yields are average. Prices are 
likely to stay near the higher 1988 levels 
because supplies of some grades may 
remain low. Consequently, the value of 
the crop may increase. 

US. Cigarette Sales Declining, 
Exports Up 

Cigarettes are the dominant tobacco 
product in the United Stales and most 
other countries. Because of increased ex- 
ports, US. output rose to around 705 bil- 
lion pieces in 1988, about 15 billion 
above 1987 and the third highest on 
record But U.S. cigarette consumption 
probably fell about 1-1/2 percent. 

U.S. consumption per person 18 years 
and older dropped an estimated 75 
cigarettes in 1988 to 3,121. This is the 
lowest since 1944 and 28 percent below 
the 1963 peak. 

Both total and per capita consumption 
are likely to decline again in 1989, 
Prtmary factors influencing these 



declines are price hikes (because of in- 
creased manufacturers* costs, including 
profits) and tax increases. Further State 
tax increases arc expected in 1 989, 

Wholesale cigarette prices rose in 
December 1987 andagain last June. For 
the Iast6 years, manufacturers have 
raised wholesale prices 3-5 percent at 
about 6-month intervals. Retail prices 
have risen 6 to 9 percent a year, faster 
than overall consumer prices, Sales of 
generic and value-priced cigarettes (an in- 
termediate type between generic and 
standard brands) now account for over a 
tenth of U.S. sales. 

Antismoking activity, including legisla- 
tion, continues to affect the industry. 
Forty-two Stales either prohibit smoking 
in certain places or segregate smokers 
and nonsmokers. In April, a Federal law 
banned all smoking on U.S. airline 
flights scheduled for 2 hours or less. 

Bills have been introduced in Congress 
to ban all advertising of tobacco 
products, ban the sale of tobacco 
products in vending machines, and re* 
quire cigarette packages to bear a label 
indicating that nicotine is addictive. The 
cumulative effect of publicity and or- 
dinances on smoking is uncertain, al- 
though it surely accounts for some of the 
downward trend in per capita 
consumption. 

World Production and Exports 
Up Slightly 

World tobacco production in 1988 is es- 
timated at 14.3 billion pounds (farm 
sales weight), up 5 percent from 1 987, 
The larger 1988 production is due mainly 
to hikes in the United Slates, Brazil, and 
China. Production may have been lower 
in India, Zimbabwe, Malawi, and Turkey. 

World cigarette production in 1988 may 
have reached 5.2 trillion pieces, 2 per- 
cent above 1987. Although consumption 
is stagnant or declining in the United 
States, Western Europe, Canada, and 
Japan, increased consumption in China 
will keep world production on the rise. 

China's 1988 cigarette production was 
forecast to rise by 8-10 percent above 
1987, to around 1.57 trillion pieces. 
However, stagnant consumption in the in- 
dustrialized nations likely will slow fu- 
ture increases in cigarette output. 



World leaf exports likely reached 3.05 
billion pounds in 1988, up 2 percent 
from 1987's total U.S. leaf exportsalso 
rose in 1988, 

US. Prices and Income Higher 

With slightly higher support prices and 
stronger demand, 1988 flue-cured auc- 
tion prices averaged $1 ,61 a pound, 2 
cents above 1987. Cash receipts from 
the 1988 flue-cured crop were up about 
16 percent. 

In addition, the producers' no-net-cosl as- 
sessment was reduced from 1 987's 2 
cenis to 1 cent (excluding the .13-cent 
budget deficit assessment), boosting 
returns slightly. Although price supports 
for both flue-cured and burley were a lit- 
tle higher in 1988, supports for other 
kinds declined, 

Burley auctions opened November 21 . 
with prices averaging above a year ear- 
lier. Cash receipts from the 1988 burley 
crop may increase 10-15 percent. 

About 1 5 million pounds of flue-cured 
tobacco were placed under loan in 1 988. 
9-1/2 million fewer than the year earlier 
and the lowest on record. Government 
price support is mandatory for tobacco 
produced under marketing quotas. Sup- 
port levels for 1 989 have been set at 
146.8 cents per pound, 2.6 cents above a 
year earlier. 

Flue-cured and burley price supports arc 
setacconjingtothe level for the preced- 
ing year, adjusted by changes in the 5- 
year moving average of prices 
(two-thirds weight) and changes in the 
production cost index (one-third weight). 

Marketings from the 1988 flue-cured 
crop and from unsold 1987 production 
were about 17 percent above a year ear- 
lier when markets closed last November. 
But with a smaller carryover, flue-cuied 
supplies for 1988/89 are about 5 percent 
lower. 

Because of excess production in 1987, 
15-20 million pounds of 1987-crop flue- 
cured was sold in 1988. Some growers 
have 1988 crop tobacco in excess of their 
pcnalty-frcc quota to carry into the 1989 
season (103 percent of effective quota 
can be marketed without penalty). 
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The 1989 national basic quota for flue- 
cured tobacco is 890.5 million pounds, 
up 18 percent from a year earlier. When 
unde marketings from the 1988 crop are 
added, the effective quota (sum of in- 
dividual quotas) is up about 1 1 percent to 
around 900 million pounds. 

Supplies of burley have declined since 
1984 and t as with flue-cured, they now 
represent about 2.5 years' use. Produc- 
tion in 1988/89 increased 9 percent from 

1987. Acreage rose 4 percent and yields 
were up 6 percent. But carryover stocks 
on October 1 were 16 percent below a 
year earlier, because use exceeded 1987 
production. As a result, 1988/89 supply 
is about 9 percent below last season. 

Burley disappearance totaled 635 million 
pounds for the year ending September 

1988, 12 percent above the previous year 
and a record high. Domestic use rose, 
largely because of increased cigarette 
production, but exports were off, mainly 
because of the poor-quality 1987 crop. 

Total burley use may increase in 
1988/89, with hikes in both domestic use 
and exports. Domestic use may rise be- 
cause of increased cigarette production 
and substitution of domestic for imported 
burley. Although higher than in the last 
3 years, prices are still somewhat lower 
than before 1985* These lower prices, 
together with the weaker dollar and the 
increasing world demand for blended 
cigarettes, may keep burley exports up. 

Among other types of tobacco, supplies 
of fire-cured, Maryland, dark air-cured, 
and cigar tobacco are all down. 

Referenda will be held in early 1989 to 
determine if growers of flue-cured, bur- 
ley, Maryland, Virginia sun-cured (type 
37), Pennsylvania filler (type 41), and 
cigar binder (types 5 1-52) desire acreage 
allotments for their next three crops. 
Maryland, Pennsylvania filler, and cigar 
binder growers voted against quotas in 
previous referenda. [VernerN.Grtse 
(202) 786-1890) 



Aquaculture 



Aquacultural output will expand modest- 
ly in 1989. New facilities should in- 
crease catfish output by 3-5 percent, with 
supplies remaining light Salmon produc- 
tion will continue to expand as new 



Despite Growth, Aquaculture Provides 
Only Fraction of U,S. Fishery Products 

Bifhon pounds 

e 
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^Commercial catch minus exports. 

facilities come on line. Trout and 
shellfish production should see small 
increases. Output of new species will 
grow rapidly, although they will furnish 
a very small portion of total supply. 

The outlook is less favorable for other 
aquaculture products. Bailfish produc- 
tion should remain near 1988 unless in* 
creasing demand for catfish fingerlings 
reduces bailfish acreage in Arkansas. 
Tropical fish output likely will be un- 
changed. Following 2 years of low 
prices, crawfish production probably will 
decrease. 

High prices and short supplies led to 
acreage expansions for many aquacul- 
tural species in 1988. With modest in- 
creases in feed efficiency and slocking 
rates, overall output could expand for the 
next 2-3 years. As new products emerge, 
demand likely will outpace supply, rais- 
ing prices and providing the industry in- 
centive to expand. 

Output Eventually Could Reach 
2 Billion Pounds 

Because of the trend toward less red 
meat, changing consumer preferences 
may be the overriding factor in the 
growth in aquaculture. If the industry 
continues to provide a constant volume 
of consistently high-quality and reason- 
ably priced product, output may reach 
about 2 billion pounds by the year 2000. 
Catfish, salmon, striped bass, trout, and 



crawfish should provide the greatest 
share. 

Given sufficient research, output could 
expand to as much as 3 billion pounds by 
2000: 

• Catfish production could reach 1 bil- 
lion pounds if new markets can be 
opened and industry infrastructure 
can be expanded beyond Mississippi 
into other States, 

• Crawfish production could double, 
given aggressive marketing to in- 
crease consumption outside of 
Louisiana. 

• Salmon output may double provided 
new production sites can be ob- 
tained. But markets will be highly 
volatile as numerous countries ex- 
pand production and as wild catch, 
still a major pan of world supplies, 
continues to fluctuate. 

• Shellfish will increasingly substitute 
for wild harvest. Aquacultural 
production of mollusks likely will 
remain mostly in the hatchery stages 
with grow-out continuing in the 
ocean. 

• Striped bass is likely to be the fastest 
growing aquacultural product, with 
output possibly exceeding 100 mil* 
lion pounds. Striped bass has a 
ready market and culture has begun. 

• Trout production may increase about 
25 percent as genetically superior 
fish increase growth rates and 
decrease production costs. 

Perch, walleye, and pike, which are har- 
vested through recreational catch, may 
fill a market niche. But species such as 
tilapia and carp will require aggressive 
marketing and promotion to become part 
of the U.S. diet, 

Aquacultural Production Increasing 
By 20 Percent Annually 

US. aquacultural production has in- 
creased more than 20 percent a year 
since 1980. In 1987, output amounted to 
over 750 million pounds valued at more 
than $650 million. 

In volume, catfish, crawfish, and salmon 
are the fastest growing of the developed 
aquacultural industries. The catfish in- 
dustry holds almost 45 percent of U.S. 
output, crawfish 13 percent, and 
salmon 11. 
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Catfish, irout, and baiifish are the lop 
three industries based on value of output 
Catfish production was worth over $275 
million in 1987. Baiifish and trout were 
a distant second and third, ai about $70 
and $60 million, respectively. 

U.S . consumption of edible fishery 
products increased more than 200 mil- 
lion pounds a year in the 1980*s. This 
boom has been prompted by changing 
consumer preferences, the changing eth- 
nic make-up of the population, increas- 
ing household incomes, and more 
aggressive marketing by fishery process- 
ing and marketing firms. U.S- fishery 
product consumption was a record 20-2 
pounds per person in 1987. 

Commercial catch and imports compose 
the bulk of the U.S. fishery supply. 
However, the commercial catch — at 3.9 
billion pounds in 1987 — rose only .2 bil- 
lion from 1980, while imports increased 
1.1 billion pounds to a record 32 billion. 

Faced with a strong market for fishery 
products and weak markets for tradition- 
al commodities, many farmers began to 
diversify into aquaculturc in the late 
1970's and early 1980*s. Aquaculmre 
now provides over 7 percent of all 
fishery products consumed in the United 
Slates, compared with about 1 percent in 
1980. 

Will the Rapid Expansion Continue? 

Consumer incomes will affect both the 
quantity and type of fishery products con- 
sumed. A 1 -percent increase in 
household income is expected to boost 
demand for fishery products 0. 1 -0.2 per- 
cent Rising household incomes would 
have the largest effect on fresh product 
demand. 

The relative prices of fishery products 
will have the largest impact on those 
products that are close substitutes. The 
expected increase in the price of shellfish 
relative to fin fish may slow demand for 
shellfish, while generating additional 
demand for finfish. 

Consumer preferences and the perceived 
health benefits of fishery products will 
continue to play a strong role in demand 
growth. Consumers are likely to have 
more confidence in grain-fed aqua-cul- 
tural products raised in controlled en- 
vironments than in the wild harvest. 



Input prices pose the greatest uncertainty 
foraquaculture. Feed constitutes almost 
half of the operating cost associated with 
finfish production, while another 15-20 
percent is the cost of energy for pumping 
and aerating. An increase in the price of 
soybean meal, which comprises roughly 
50 percent of catfish feed, caused feed 
prices to jump nearly 60 percent on for- 
ward orders in 1988. 

Resource scarcity will be a lingering 
problem. States such as North and South 
Carolina, Oklahoma, and Texas, with 
readily available high-quality water 
resources, rarely have access to aquacul- 
tural management and marketing ser- 
vices. In contrast, Mississippi has 
sufficient marketing services, but' does 
not have new sources of high-quality 
water. 

New species will be a major source of ex- 
pansion over the next decade. Commer- 
cialization of many species indigenous to 
certain areas in the U.S. could allow the 
use of resources not currently involved in 
aquaculturc. For instance, hybrid striped 
bass, with a ready market, can be 
produced on the East Coast. 
[MichaelR. Dicks (202 y?86- 1890} 
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Farm Finance 



The farm finance outlook for 1989 is 
favorable, in large part because of the 
continued strength of crop and livestock 
sales. Slighdy higher commodity sales, 
totaling $148-$ 152 billion, are forecast. 

The fundamentals that undcrgird long- 
term trends in farm income arc 
strengthening. Land markets improved 
in 1988 and the farm balance sheet stabi- 
lized. Excess commodity stockpiles 
were alleviated by the drought. Input 
costs and commodity prices will be in 
belter balance in 1989. 

However, three negative factors cloud 
the outlook: 

■ the farm sector will continue to rely 
heavily on Government payments in 
1989, signaling that it has not fully 
regained its competitive edge; 

■ USDA estimates that about 15,000 
commercial farms will be financially 
on the ropes because of losses from 
the drought About 15-20 percent of 
highly specialized corn/soybean 
farmers in drought counties are 
probably experiencing financial 
stress; 

■ excess supply, which lowers farm 
commodity prices, can rapidly recur. 

Commodity Prices and Receipts Up 

Commodity prices will continue to 
provide strength to the farm sector in 
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1989. The index of prices received for 
all farm products is projected stable; a 2- 
percent increase in livestock prices will 
offset a slight fall in crop prices. Broad- 
based indexes of crop and livestock 
prices will be 20-30 percent higher than 
their lows in 1986. 

Firm pnees for most commodities and 
higher production will maintain receipts 
at 1988 levels or possibly increase them 
$l-$2 billion in 1989. While production 
gains could raise wheat and com receipts 
as much as $3 billion, soybean and cot- 
ton receipts may decline $2 billion. 

Despite a 5-8 percent gain in fed cattle 
prices, declining slaughter will hold cat- 
tle receipts stable. Poultry and egg 
receipts are likely to set a record at more 

than $13 billion. 

The livestock sector made a remarkable 
rebound in the mid-1980's. Livestock 
receipts in 1989 are forecast $10 billion 
higher than in 1985. But, high crop 
prices translate into high feed costs that 
could dampen livestock net earnings. 
Lower hog-com and stccr-corn ratios sug- 
gest a more traditional balance among 
crop and livestock prices and receipts in 
1989- 

Farmers To Depend Less 
On Government Payments 

Government direct payments to farmers 
in 1989 arc forecastat$10*$l2 billion. 
This is 25 percent lower in real terms 
($1982) than in 1988. Total Government 
outlays, including net CCC loans, will be 
down 50 percent ($1982) from 1986. 
providing 7 percent of gross cash farm in- 
come in 1989. This more nearly ap- 
proximates the 1960-84 average of 6 
percent than the 1985-86 average of 13 
percent. 

More than 20 percent of direct Govern- 
ment payments in 1989 will be for the 
Conservation Reserve Program. Reflect- 
ing lower CCC stocks, use of generic cer- 
tificates will be greatly reduced. CCC 
placements may slightly exceed 
redemptions. 

The Government role in agriculture will 
be diminished in 1989, partially because 
of changes in farm legislation and the 
continuing focus on export markets. The 
trend to lower Government outlays has 
been accelerated by the supply-tighten- 
ing impact of the drought 



The 1988-89 trend to lower commodity 
program payments Is not necessarily rep- 
resentative of permanent gains in farm in- 
come and financial health* But, livestock 
receipts and earnings have surged as 
legislation has reduced CCC loan rates 
for feed grains, 

In addition, the drop in farm debt and 
Land prices in the mid- 1 980' s and the 
rapid growth of exports in 1987-88 sug- 
gest that agriculture can now better com- 
pete in world markets. 

Moderate Rise Forecast 
For Farm Expenses 

Farm cxpe nses are projected to grow 4 to 
6percentin 1989. Thccost of fertilizer, 
chemicals, and seed may rise 10 percent 
or more as planted acreage increases. In- 
terest expenses will go up slightly for the 
second consecutive year, reflecting near- 
ly stable interest rates and a slight in- 
crease in farm debt. Level feed costs are 
the key to moderate overall growth in 
farm expenses. 

Marketing, storage, and transportation 
costs could rise 20-30 percent as produc- 
tion rebounds from the drought. Farmers 
with capital from large 1988 crop carryin 
or good summer production could sub- 
stantially boost farm machinery pur- 
chases. Higher machinery purchases will 

Government Payments Easing. 
From Historic Highs 

Percent of gross cash income 




1960-84 19B5-86 19&7 1988 1989 
1988 and 1989 forecast 



generate a slight increase in depreciation 
expenses, reversing a downward trend 
since 1982. 

Net Farm Income Up 26 Percent; 
Net Cash Income Down 

Net farm income, which includes inven- 
tory change and depreciation expenses, is 
forecast at $44-$48 billion in 1989, more 
than 20 percent above 1 988, This range 
assumes a return to near-trend yields, 
plus additional production from 25-30 
million more planted acres. After adjust- 
ment for inflation, net farm income will 
be the second highest since 1 975. 

In contrast, net cash income, forecast be- 
tween $48 and $52 billion, will decline 
10-15 percent as farmers have less grain 
to sell during the first 6-9 months of 
1989, and 60-65 percent of the fall 1989 
harvest will be inventoried in farmers 1 
grain bins at the end of 1989. 

These inventories are expected to be sold 
off by mid-1990. Farms will continue to 
generate substantial cash in 1989. Infla- 
tion-adjusted cash income will exceed 
1981-84. 

The critical period for many drought- 
stressed farmers will be next spring. 
They will have less com, soybeans, and 
spring wheat to sell from storage and 
will face the prospect of larger planting 
expenses because of higher input costs 
and an increase in planted acreage. 
Despite Federal drought assistance, one 
lagged effect of the drought will be cash 
flow and loan repayment problems for 
many crop producers in the first half of 
1989. 

In terms of cash flow generated by 
production, farmers in 1989 wilt be less 
well off than in 1988. But, in terms of 
wealth generated by production (income 
plus inventory growth), farmers will be 
better off. 

Financial Stress To Lessen 
In Northeast, South, and West 

The number of commercial farms (those 
with sales of $40,000 or more) that are 
financially vulnerable likely decreased 
slightly in 1988. Several factors are 
responsible: 

■ the rise in soybean prices more than 
offset lower soybean yields through 
much of the Corn Belt; 
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Balance Sheet of the Farm Sector 1/ 



Current dollars 



Tear 



1980-84 

1985-86 

1987 

1988F 

19B9F 



Assets 



950 
720 
709 
741 
755-765 



Liabil- 
ities 



184 
165 
143 



Asset ft 



139 



139 
-147 



Equity 

S billion 



765 976 168 788 

555 641 147 494 

566 602 121 481 

602 609 114 495 

612-622 595-605 110-115 485-490 



1/ Excludes operator households and CCC commodity loans. 
2/ Deflated by the GNP Implicit pric* deflator, 1982=100. 



forecast. 



Farm Receipts 4 Expenses 












1986 


1987 


1988F 


1989F 






S billion 




LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 
Cattte/c&Lves 

Hogs 

Poultry/eggs 

Dairy 
Total 


26.9 
9.7 

17.8 
72 


33.8 
10.3 
11.5 

i7.a 

76 


37 
9 
13 

17 
80 


57 

10 

14 

18 

79-81 


CROP RECEIPTS 
ah eat 
Corn 

Soybeans 

Fruits/ vegetables 

Total 


4.9 
12.5 

9.2 
22.2 
64 


4.9 

a.s 

9.6 
23.5 
62 


6 
9 

13 
24 
69 


7 

10 
12 
25 

69-72 




Percent 


Change 


froa year earlier 


EXPENSES 

farm origin Items 
Manufactured inputs 
Interest charges 
Repairs, Labor, Other 
Total 


■5 
-19 
■9 
-7 
-9 


a 

-1 

-8 

2 

1 


21 
4 
2 



a 


,1 

2 

a 

5 


F = forecast. 












Income Outlook 










1987 


1988F 
S billion 


1989F 


Receipts 

Direct Government 

payments 
Cash expense* 
Inventory change 
Net farm income 
Net cash income 


138 

17 
103 

A 

57 


149 

14 
111 
-9 
39 
57 


148 152 

10- 12 

115-118 

8- 10 

44- 48 

48- 52 


F - forecast. 









real estate values remained generally 
stable lo higher in the severe 
drought regions, providing a col- 
lateral cushion; 

many producers were able lo stabi- 
lize their financial position. 



Financial stress in 1989 will moderate 
again because of two additional factors: 
a better balance between crop and live- 
stock returns (crop fanners gained rela- 
tive lo livestock farmers in 1988), and 
continuing substantial Government pay- 
ments to fanners. 

No large concentration of stress* such as 
occurred among cash grain producers in 



the mid-1980's, appears in store for any 
major enterprise group in 1989. lnaddi- 
lion, aboul 50 million Conservation 
Reserve Program and Government Com- 

modity program acres will be idled, 
providing a supply-stabilizing influence. 

The upper Midwest, stretching from 
Ohio lo the Dakoias, may experience 
heightened stress through the summer of 
1989. Bui this likely will be offset na- 
tionally by reduced financial vul- 
nerability in the West, South, and 
Northeast. 

Farm Financial Position 
To Continue Stable 

The financial position of farmers in 1989 
will continue to be stable in real terms, 
with the increase in farm net worth aboul 
matching the increase in inflation. Asset 
growth will be broad based. Livestock, 
machinery, and financial assets may post 
slight increases, averaging less than 5 
percent. Land prices could rise 2-4 per- 
cent, following a 6-percent gain in 1988- 

Farm debt likely will expand aboul S2-$5 
billion in 1989, reversing a 5-ycar trend 
of annual debt reduction. In 1988, a 
slight increase in non-real estate debt 
was more than offset by declining real es- 
tate debt. Apparently, pan of the highcr- 
than-aniicipated cash income of 
producers in areas not hard hit by ihe 
drought was used to retire debts. 

Farm Credit System (FCS) loans should 
increase in 1989, as the system continues 
to rebound from the financial difficulties 
ofthcmid-1980's. This will mark the 
first annual increase for the FCS since 
1982. Bythcendofl989,theFCS 
should hold about 25 percent of all farm 
debt. 

Farm debt held by banks is expected to 
increase Sl-$3 billion in 1989; many 
rural banks report that funds available for 
loans may exceed local farmers' demand. 
Debt held by the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration (FmHA) should decrease by 
at least $2 billion, as the agency begins 
to restructure delinquent loans. As of 
September 30, 1988, over $8 billion of 
FmHA loans were more than 1 year 
delinquent. 
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Lending for Real Estate Purchases 
Will Expand Slightly 

Lending for farm real estate purchases 
could increase slightly in 1989, as stable 
or improving land values encourage 
fanners to expand their operations. 
While many sales will be for cash, 
lenders likely will offer favorable financ- 
ing for foreclosure properties. 

The secondary mortgage market for farm 
real estate loans should increase avail- 
able farm real estate credit, as lenders 
write a portion of their loans to meet an- 
ticipated guidelines for sale to Farmer 
Mac. 

Demand for non-real estate loans should 
grow as increases in planted acreage 
push up expenditures for most inputs. 
Non-real estate debt outstanding may in- 
crease $2-$3 billion in 1989. 

The rates of return on farm assets and 
farm equity arc expected to remain near 
1988- The real rate of return on farm as- 
sets, which includes returns both from 
current income and from real capital 
gains, is estimated at 5 percent in 1988 
and between 3 and 5 percent in 1989. 

Real cash flow after interest ($ 1982) was 
$41 billion in 1988 and is forecast to fall 
toS36-$38 billion in 1989. However, 
the 1989 forecast remains markedly 
higher than the 1984-86 average of $28 
billion. Growth in real cash flow since 
the mid-1980's reflects shrinking capital 
expenditures, lower interest expenses, 
and decreased net loan repayments. 
{Greg Hanson and Duane Ifacklander 
(202) 786-1807} 




World Agriculture 
and Trade 



Remarks by Richard W. Goldberg, 
Acting Undersecretary for International 
Affairs and Commodity Programs, at 
USDA' s Annual Agricultural Outlook 
Conference, December 1988. 

World agricultural supplies in fiscal 
1989 are considerably tighter than last 
year. The severe drought in North 
America had a pronounced impact. 

Going into this season, global stocks of 
rice, wheat, and soybeans were all sharp- 
ly smaller than a year before, while 
coarse grain stocks were down moderate- 
ly. Only cotton stocks were up. 
Moreover, projected production levels in 
1988/89 are not going to be enough in 
most cases to prevent further large stock 
drawdowns by the end of the year. 

But while global ovcrsupply has sub- 
sided, it could easily and quickly return. 
There still is a large capacity to over- 
produce, mostly overseas, 

The United States has acreage reduction 
and conservation reserve programs that 
can be used when needed. At the mo- 
ment, the US- needs to replenish crop 
reserves after last summer's drought. 
But overseas, there arc production incen- 
tives of all kinds, In some cases, 
capacity isovcrexpanded, 

For example, because of limited U.S. sup- 
plies, the EC this year is expanding grain 



exports by some 6 to 8 million tons. EC 
export subsidies provide European 
farmers a tremendous incentive to 
produce. 



The United States will have a problem 
with subsidized foreign exports unless it 
has the supply to be competitive. IfU-S, 
prices are not competitive, other na- 
tions — especially the subsidizing ones — 
will expand their production to ftlt the 
gap- 
On the demand side, foreign economic 
growth is expected to fall slightly from 
1988's 3-percent rate, with developed 
economies likely to slow a little more 
than the developing economies, The 
most robust growth, 6 to 7 percent, will 
be in the Asian newly industrialized 
countries, but Latin America is expected 
to rebound from its recession to a modest 
growth rate of 1 to 1.5 percent. 

With continued population pressures, the 
developing countries probably will need 
to maintain large imports of bulk agricul- 
tural commodities, although they also 
may require large amounts of credit. 

In the developed market economics, as 
well as in the newly industrializing, ex- 
port-oriented economies of the Pacific 
Rim, robust economic growth will sup- 
port continued strong demand for high- 
value US, agricultural items. 

Outlook Favorable in Most Key Markets 

The outlook appears bright for farm sales 
in most of the United Slates' major 
markets. Japanese purchases of US 
agricultural products are expected to 
climb by about $1 billion in fiscal 1989, 
following again of $1.7 billion in 1988. 

US. grain sales to Japan are expected to 
remain targe, and gains are likely in US- 
beef and orange exports following the 
agreement to open the Japanese market 
further. Sales of U.S. processed products 
should benefit from generally strong 
growth in the Japanese economy, plus 
further market-opening measures that 
resulted from the settlement ofaGATT 
dispute over specific processed products. 

In South Korea, another surge in U S. 
agricultural sales is expected in fiscal 
1989, Thecountry is now the largest 
single-nation buyer of US. farm 
products after Japan. It should maintain 
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this status as increased feed demand and 
continued big exports of textiles and 
leather products sustain demand for U.S. 
agricultural products. 

U.S. sales to Taiwan probably will 
remain close to fiscal 1988's record, as 
favorable exchange rates give an edge to 
U.S. high-value exports such as beef, 
turkey meaU fruit, nuts, and vegetables. 

However, a substantial downturn is like- 
ly in U.S. exports of coarse grain and 
soybeans to Taiwan; they constitute near- 
ly 60 percent of U.S. farm product ex- 
ports to that country. Higher world 
prices, larger stocks in Taiwan, and 
smaller demand from the livestock and 
aquaculture industries are behind the 
projected decrease. 

US. Sales to USSR Will Continue Large 

In the Soviet Union, a smaller coarse 
grain crop, which more than offset in- 
creased wheat production, is providing 
the impetus for continued large imports 
of U.S. corn, oilseeds, and oilseed 
products. 

However, U,S, wheat sales to the Soviets 
are not expected to match 1988's alltime 
high of9 million tons. The United States 
and the USSR recently signed an exten- 
sion of the Long-Term Grain Agreement, 
which will continue to stabilize grain 
trade between the two countries. 

In China* rising incomes and population, 
coupled with a downturn in grain produc- 
tion in 1988, are expected to strengthen 
demand for food grain imports. Higher 
wheat prices could boost the value of 
total U.S. exports to China above $800 
million in fiscal 1989. The improvement 
in China's external balance of payments 
also is helping U.S. exports. 

The value of U.S. agricultural exports to 
the EC may rise only slightly because of 
slower economic growth in Europe, 
larger EC grain and oilseed crops, further 
cuts in EC dairy production, and the 
proposed ban on imports of meat 
produced with hormones. U.S. exports 
are projected to remain near 1988's $75 
billion. 

Canada, like the United States, suffered 
from drought in the summer of 1988, As 
a result, prospects look good for U.S. 
corn and soybean meal exports and pos- 
sibly for some horticultural crops as well. 



The outlook also is good in Mexico, 
Domestic production shortfalls and 
Mexico's austerity program to control in- 
flation may induce larger agricultural im- 
ports in fiscal 1989, and U.S. sales could 
climb to around $2 billion. 

In other important markets in Latin 
America, U.S. agricultural exports to 
Venezuela are expected to remain fairly 
steady, after a sizable gain last year. In 
Brazil, sales are likely to remain weak 
after declining by more than half last 
year. Brazilian demand continues to be 
depressed by the country's limited pur- 
chasing power, and a bilateral grain 
agreement gives Argentina the edge in 
supplying whatever grain market exists. 

GATT Reforms Are US. Priority 

Ongoing negotiations in the GATT and 
bilateral negotiations with several key 
U.S. trading partners also will shape the 
trading environment. 

In today's market^ trade distortions — sub- 
sidies, production controls, and trade bar- 
riers — have become the rule rather than 
theexception. With governments 
worldwide thinking protectionism, ten- 
sions have heightened. 

That is why reform of the troubled inter- 
national trading system is one of the 
highest U.S. priorities in the ongoing 
GATT negotiations. The U.S. proposal 
for world reform of agricultural trade has 
three parts: 

• the trading nations of the world 
should, by a certain date, eliminate 
direct and indirect subsidies that dis- 
tort agricultural trade; 

• all import barriers should be 
removed; 

• health and sanitary regulations 
should be harmonized to ensure that 
they are based on scientifically jus- 
tified needs and are not used as trade 
barriers. 

Several other nations have made 
proposals to the GATT, many quite dif- 
ferent from the U.S. commitment. The 
challenge is to reach agreement on a 
framework for discussions so that con- 
crete, long-term progress can be made. 
Progress is needed on a timetable to 
achieve reforms, on what the reforms 
should be, and on how to measure 
improvement. 



Closer to home, passage of the U.S.- 
Canadian Free Trade Agreement should 
strengthen and Liberalize the important 
trade relationship between the U.S. and 
Canada. The agreement Includes a com- 
mitment from the two countries to work 
together in the GATT for fairer trade 
worldwide. The agreement also provides 
U.S, and Canadian agricultural producers 
increased opportunities to market their 
products with no tariff barriers and fewer 
other barriers. 

The United States has been working 
bilaterally with many other nations, in- 
cluding Korea, Taiwan, and the 
European Community, to remove 
obstacles to U.S, agricultural trade. 

Ag Export Value May Rise SI Billion 

U,S. agricultural export value should con- 
tinue rising in fiscal 1989. Value is ex- 
pected to grow SI billion to $36-5 
billion. World prices for wheat, com, 
and soybeans are expected to be the 
highest since 1985. A $2.5-bBlion in- 
crease expected for grain and feed ex- 
ports will more than offset prospective 
declines for cotton and oilseeds. 

The volume of exports is expected to fall 
8 percent to 136 million tons. Export 
volume is forecast smaller as the US, 
share of world trade shrinks for drought- 
affected products. 

Exports of high-value products are ex- 
pected to remain close to fiscal 1988's 
record S16.4 billion, sustained by 
favorable exchange rates and relatively 
strong world economic growth. This is 
especially true for horticultural products. 
In fact, U.S. exports of horticultural 
products are forecast at a record $4. 1 bil- 
lion, up $400 million from last year. 

U.S. agricultural imports are expected to 
match 1988's record $21 billion. Im- 
ports of competitive products likely will 
fall for the first time since 1982. The 
US, agricultural trade surplus is ex- 
pected to rise to $1 5,5 billion in 1989, a 
$1.7-bil lion increase. 

FbrU.S. agriculture, the challenge in the 
coming year will be to sustain the export 
momentum that has been regained over 
the past few years. This will require 
competitive prices, aggressive market 
development, persistent trade policy ef- 
forts, and market-oriented trade. 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade Indicators 



US. agricultural trade balanc 
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OUTLOOK FOR 
FARM INPUTS 

Farmers arc expected lo spend S115- 
$1 18 billion for inputs in 1989, 4-6 per- 
centabove 1988. Growth in planted 

acreage likely will result in both greater 
input use and higher input prices. 

Planted area, the major determinant of 
input use, is expected to rebound 25-30 
million acres. Several factors are respon- 
sible: 1989 acreage reduction programs 
for wheat and feed grains have been 
reduced; paid land diversions have been 
eliminated; and with higher commodity 
prices, participation in farm programs 
may drop. 

Because of heavy participation in com- 
modity prog 1 *™ 5 and the Conservation 
Reserve Program, planted acreage in 
1987 and 1988 was the lowest in 16 
years (excluding the atypical 1983). 
CRP area, which must remain out of 
production for 10 years, has grown to 
nearly 25 million acres. As a result, the 
rebound in planted acreage in 1989 likely 
will be smaller than in 1984, when 
planted acres rose 35 million from the 
year before- 

Seed Use Will Expand 

Seed use for the major field crops in 
1989 likely will rise 10-15 percent from 
1988. However, one survey reported that 



because of the drought, domestic seed 
com production in 1988 may have been 
45 percent below expected levels. Off- 
season seed production from the 
southern U.S. and South America will 
supplement stocks from drought-stricken 
areas. However, some varieties may not 
be widely available. 

Seed prices are expected to climb sig- 
nificantly. Following the 1983 drought, 
soybean and hybrid com seed prices rose 
about 30 percent and 8 percent, respec- 
tively. Average hybrid com seed prices 
likely will rise in 1989 for the first time 
in 4 years. USDA's prices paid index for 
seeds has remained stable since 1984, 
but it is likely to increase 5-10 percent in 
1989. 

In 1988, seed consumption of the eight 
major field crops was close to 5.9 million 
tons, down 18 percent from the 1981 
record. Seeding rates were similar to 
1981, but planted acres were down 
significantly. 

Fertilizer, Pesticide Prices 
To Ciimb 

With the acreage increase, fertilizer use 
in 1989 could exceed 21 million tons, up 
7-10 percent from 1988. Fertilizer 
nutrient consumption stood at 19.2 mil- 
lion tons for I987 t only slightly less than 
the estimated 1988 consumption of 19.4- 
19.6 million tons- 



Fertilizer prices will rise in 1989. Using 
as a guide the 1984 crop year, when 
acreage rebounded after the 1 983 PIK 
program, price increases could approach 
6 percent Lower inventories than in 
1983 and continued strong export 
demand will place upward pressure on 
prices for nitrogen and phosphate 
materials, while potash prices will rise 
from current highs. 

Even if overall fertilizer prices climb as 
much as 1 1 percent from spring 1988, 
the nominal index of prices paid by 
farmers will not surpass the peaks of 
1981, 1982, and 1984. 

The drought appears to have had little ef- 
fect on fertilizer consumption in 1988. 
Most fertilizer was applied between 
March and June, prior lo first signs of 
serious drought Some side-dressing was 
postponed, however, and continued dry- 
ness in the winter wheat belt may have 
cut some fall applications. 

Pesticide use is expected to increase 5-7 
percent in 1989 because of increased 
com, soybean, and wheat acreage. The 
Environmental Protection Agency es- 
timates annual agricultural use of pes- 
ticides to be around 800 million pounds 
of active ingredients, with changes direct- 
ly linked to planted acreage. 

Pesticide prices, measured by USDA's 
prices paid index for agricultural chemi- 



Seed Use Will Climb In 1989 

Million tons 
3 




Rice & COttOn 



Small grains* 



Soybeans 



Hybrids* 



1981 1982 1983 19&4 1985 1986 1987 19B8 1989 
•Hybnds include corn & grain sorghum; small grains include wheat barley, & oate. 1989 forecast 
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cals, are expected to rise. A 5-7 percent 
increase would raise the index to near 
1984. The index went up in 1988, after 
dropping between 1984 and 1987. 

As with fertilizer, the drought did not sig- 
nificantly affect herbicide use, since near- 
ly 85 percent of the treatments were prior 
to plant emergence. The drought may 
have made some Late-season insecticide 
applications uneconomical, such as on 
cotton, but it led to increased applica- 
tions on corn, where dryness fostered 
spider mite infestations. 

Continued dry conditions could create 
herbicide carryover problems next 
spring, requiring farmers to alter normal 
crop rotation patterns. 

Credit Demand, Capital Expenditures 
To Increase 

Increased credit demand in 1989, espe- 
cially for operating capital, likely will 
lead to a modest expansion in farm debt. 
But the agricultural sector's 1989 debt- 
asset ratio is expected to fall as land 
values strengthen. Credit availability is 
unlikely to be a concern for most 
producers. 

Farm debt fell more than 25 percent from 
1984 to 1988, to an estimated $140 bil- 
lion. While much of the reduction oc- 
curred through repayment, an estimated 
$10-$12 billion was through forgiveness.. 
Record levels of Government payments 
since 1985 may have contributed to 
farmers' ability to retire debt. 

Capital expenditures in 1989 are ex- 
pected to surpass those of 1988. Con- 
tributing factors include higher net farm 
income and a falling debt-asset ratic 
Aging farm machinery and prospects for 
greater planted acreage also may in- 
crease capital spending. In addition, 
1989 is likely to be the fifth consecutive 
year in which net cash income will ap- 
proach or exceed $50 billion. 

The 1988 drought affected energy use in 
several ways. Fewer harvested acres, 
lower yields, and less moisture at harvest 
reduced energy needs for harvesting, 
drying, and transportation. However, the 
1988 irrigation season was extended, in- 
creasing electricity and natural gas use. 
Still, energy use in 1988 likely was down 
2-4 percent from a year earlier. 



Energy Use To Grow Slightly 

With planted acreage forecast up nearly 
10 percent in 1989, energy use should 
rise slightly, offsetting declines due to 
greater fuel conservation. 

Crude oil prices, which dictate diesel 
fuel prices, fell during 1988 and current- 
ly are the lowest since 1986. Although 
crude oil and diesel fuel prices are ex- 
pected to be Hat in 1989, they could be 
affected by geopolitical factors- 

A greater proportion of agricultural labor 
is now coming from hired sources than 
from operators and unpaid family mem- 
bers. With increasing farm size, hired 
labor will continue to be a large and 
growing component of many farm 
operations. 

The 1986 Immigration Reform and Con- 
trol Act (IRCA), designed to prevent il- 
legal aliens from working on U.S. farms, 
has injected some uncertainly into the 
labor market for 1989 and beyond. 
IRCA's effect on labor availability, wage 
rates, and farm production ultimately 
will depend on the decisions of farm 
employers and workers, as well as the en- 
forcement ability of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. 
[Stan G. Daberkow, LeRoy Hansen, and 
Harry Vroomen (202) 786-1456} 
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1989 FOOD PRICES 

Retail food prices will rise at about the 
same rate in 1989 as in 1988. Prices of 
eggs, fruit and vegetables, and cereal and 
bakery products will contribute most to 
the overall increase, while meat and 
poultry prices will dampen it somewhat. 
Strong consumer demand, fueled by in- 
creased disposable personal income, also 
will support higher food prices. 

The drought's effect on the CPI for food 
in 1989 is difficult to measure. But, 
without the drought, meat production 
would be somewhat larger and 1989 
meat prices would be slightly lower than 
currently forecast. The drought added 
about 0.5 percent to the food CPI in 1988. 

The CPI for food in 1988 rose near the 
1987 rate, about 4 percent. Food prices 
kept pace with prices of other goods and 
services in the general economy. Con- 
sumers, however, tend to be more aware 
of changes in food prices than of price 
changes for other goods. In 1988, this 
awareness was heightened by heavy 
media coverage of the drought and warn- 
ings of imminent food price inflation. 

The major factors that influence retail 
food prices are farm prices, costs of 
processing and distributing food, and 
consumer demand. Drought and strong 
consumer demand pushed average farm 
prices for food commodities up 3.5 per- 
cent in 1988. 
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Charges for processing and distributing 
food increased about 5 percent, mainly 
because of higher costs for packaging 
materials, transportation, and labor. An 
approximate 3-percent rise in real dis- 
posable personal income buoyed oon- 
sumer demand. 

Red Meat and Poultry Supplies 
Will Remain Ijirge 

Total red meat and poultry supplies in 
1989 will be second only to 1988. With 
lower production, beef prices are ex- 
pected to be 1 to 3 percent above 1988. 
Pork prices will rise about the same as 
beef, but poultry prices are likely to 
decrease 4 to 7 percent as supplies con- 
tinue to grow. 

In 1988, retail beef prices rose about 5 
percent, while pork prices were about 3 
percent below the highs of 1987. Poultry 
prices advanced a little over 5 percent. 
Per capita meat and poultry consumption 
reached a record 220 pounds. 

The CPI for cereals and bakery products 
in 1989 is expected to rise 4-7 percent 
from 1988. Strong consumer demand 
will continue to exert upward pressure on 
prices. A slightly greater rate of inflation 
in the general economy will push costs 
of processing and distributing food 
higher. Some lingering effects of the 
drought will be felt as higher grain and 
oilseed prices continue to influence con- 
sumer prices for both crop and meat 
products. 

The CPI for cereals and bakery products 
rose an estimated 6.5 percent in 1988. 
Demand for cereal products has in- 
creased considerably in the past few 
years as health-conscious consumers find 
cereals a convenient source of nutrition. 

Processing and distribution costs, which 
account for about 90 percent of the retail 
price of cereals and bakery products, 
have risen, led by higher prices for pack- 
aging materials. Finally, farm prices of 
some types of wheat increased 50 to 60 
percent, largely because of the drought. 
Passed on to consumers, the rise in grain 
prices could add 5 to 6 percent to retail 
prices of bakery and cereal products. 



Betiit Food Prices 



Consuner Price Indexes 

FOOD AT HOME 

Heat, poultry and fish 
Neat 

Beef and vcat 
Pork 
Poultry 

Fish and seafood 
Eggs 
Dai ry products 

Fats and oils 

Fruits and vegetables 

Fr<?sh fruits 

Fresh vegetables 
Processed fruits and 

vegetables 

Processed fruits 

Processed vegetables 
Sugar and sweeti 
Cereatt and bakery products 
Nonalcoholic beverages 
Other prepared foods 

FOOD AUAT FROM HOME 
ALL FOOD 



1988 preliminary, 1989 forecast. 



Fresh Vegetable Prices 
Should Be Stable 

Vegetable production for the fresh 
market likely will expand in 1989 be- 
cause of strong grower prices in 1988. 
Barring a winter freeze in Florida or 
another summer drought, fresh vegetable 
prices probably will not show much 
change from 1988. However, low stocks 
are likely to cause prices for canned 
vegetables to rise until late summer, 
when the new pack becomes available. 

Fresh vegetable prices in 1988 averaged 
an estimated 6 percent above 1 987. 
After sharply higher lettuce prices raised 
the fresh vegetable CPI early in the year, 
the drought drove up the index during 
the summer, when fresh vegetable prices 
normally show a seasonal decline. 

Canned vegetable prices may have risen 
as much as 15 percent, largely because of 
severe drought in the upper Midwest, 
which is the major source of peas, snap 
beans, and sweet corn for canning- 
Fresh fruit prices probably will rise again 
in 1989 because of strong domestic and 
export demand. Orange production for 
the fresh market will be larger, but in- 
creased exports to Japan could cut into 
domestic supplies, keeping prices strong. 
Apple prices will be higher because of a 
small 1988 crop. The CPI for fresh fruit 
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is expected to rise at about the same rate 
as in 1988, when it gained nearly 8 
percent. 

Apple prices through most of 1988 were 
below a year earlier. Higher prices for 
other noncitrus fruits, however, generally 
reflected slightly smaller supplies. 
Banana imports were down from 1987. 
Some shipments were returned because 
of insect infestations, and labor disrup- 
tions curtailed banana imports from 
Colombia. 

Retail prices for frozen concentrated 
orange juice (FCQJ) likely will be stable 
in 1989 because of a lai^er orange crop 
this season, reducing the need for im- 
ports. In 1988, the CPI for processed 
fruit rose more than 10 percent, mainly 
because of higherFCOJ prices. Domes- 
tic supplies had to be supplemented by 
Brazilian PCOJ, which also bore a bigger 
price tag than in 1987. 

The CPI for dairy products may rise 2A 
percent in 1989, a slightly higher rate 
than a year earlier. Expon demand for 
nonfat dairy products will boost prices, 
while higher processing and distribution 
costs will raise prices of manufactured 
dairy products. The 1988 CPI for dairy 
products advanced only about 2 percent, 
dampening increases for other food 
products. 
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Market Basket Statistic? 



Retail cost 

Farnrto-retaU 
spread 
Farm value 
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Retail egg prices in 1989 could average 
15*20 percent above 1988. Production is 
expected to fall, reflecting poor returns 
to producers. The CPI for eggs rose a lit- 
tle over 5 percent in 1988, in pan be- 
cause of reduced supplies prompted by 
higher feed grain prices. In addition, 
processor use rose, reducing supplies of 
cartoned table eggs, and export demand 
was strong. 

The CPI for fais and oils could climb 
3-6 percent in 1989, about the same as in 
1988. Strong demand and higher 
processing and marketing costs will in- 
crease prices; vegetable oil supplies are 
expected to remain ample throughout the 
year. 

In 1 988, retail prices of margarine, salad 
oils, and cooking oils advanced 5-8 per- 
cent because of increased soybean oil 
prices. But, stable peanut butter prices 
helped hold down the overall rise in the 
fats and oils index, 

Retail Price of Market Basket 
Rose 4.4 Percent in 1988 

Market basket statistics represent the 
retail cost, the farm value, and the farm- 
to-retail price spread for a fixed market 
basket of domestically produced foods. 
The farm value of food — the share of the 
consumer dollar that goes to farmers— ac- 
counts for about 30 percent of the retail 
cost 

The retail cost of the markei basket rose 
4.4 percent in 1988. The rale of increase 
was greater than the CPI for food; the 
rise in the CPI was moderated by flat 
prices for nonalcoholic beverages, which 
are not included in the markei basket. 
Contributing to the markei basket in- 
crease was a 3.7-percent rise in the farm 
value of food and a4.8-percem hike in 
the farm-to-relail price spread. 



The farm value was boosted by food 
grain price increases resulting from the 
drought and strong demand for poultry. 
Lower prices for hogs and milk reduced 
the farm value of meats and dairy 
products, partially offsetting higher 
values for other food groups. The farm 
value is expected to rise again in 1989, 
led by higher prices for cattle, eggs, 
milk, grains, and fresh fruit 

The widening of the farm-to-retail price 
spread reflects greater use of and higher 
prices for marketing inputs such as labor, 
packaging, and transportation. The labor 
force increased in 1988, particularly at 
the retail level, where ihe addition of in- 
store deli and salad bars required extra 
workers. 

The volume of packaging materials ex- 
panded to accommodate the many new 
products available in the cereals and 
prepared foods categories. The 1989 
spread is expected to increase near 
1988'sgain. [Ralph Parlell 
(202) 786-1870} 



Upcoming Releases from the 
Agricultural Statistics Board 

The following list gives the release dales 
of the major Agricultural Statistics Board 
reports that wilt be issued by the time the 
March Agricultural Outlook comes off 



January 



11 
13 



17 

18 
19 



24 



26 

27 



Egg Products 
Hogs and Pigs 
Celery 

Dairy Products 
Poultry Slaughter 
Vegetables 
Vegetables-Prelim. 
Crop Production 
Crop Production-Annual 
Winter Wheat and Rye Seedings 
Grain Stocks 
Rice Stocks 
Turkey Hatchery 
Potato Stocks 
Milk Production 
Noncitrus Fruits and Nuts- 
Annual 
Turkeys 
Catfish 

Livestock Slaughter 
Cold Storage 
Cattle on Feed 
Crop Values 
Peanut Stocks and Processing 



February 

3 Egg Products 
Catfish Production 

6 Dairy Products 
Poultry Slaughter 

7 Celery 

8 Cattle 

Sheep and Goats 

9 Crop Production 
10 Honey 

Farm Labor 

14 Turkey Hatchery 

15 Milk Production 

16 Potato Stocks 
Cattle on Feed 

17 Sugar Market Statistics 
21 Catfish 

23 Eggs, Chickens, and Turkeys 

24 Cold Storage 
Livestock Slaughter 

27 Peanut Slocks and Processing 

28 Agricultural Prices 
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Subject Index (1984-88) 



References are coded "'month/page. " Example: 6/5 means June 
issue, page 5. 

Acreage reduction programs: 7956-3/22, 23, 4/9, 8/13, 9/30, 10/27, 
31,11/13, 12/22,26; 7307-11/19, 23; 1988-1 1/20, 26 (seealso 
Commodity programs, Payment-in-Kind program, and Conserva- 
tion Reserve Program) 

Africa- 
North Africa {see Exports —Forecasts by region) 
South Africa: 7956-11/25 
Sub-Saharan Africa; 7954-3/24; 7955-KV27; JOStf— 5/18 

Agricultural exports {see Exports, VS. agricultural) 

Agricultural imports (see Import^ VS. agricultural) 

Agricultural Programs Adjustment Actof 1984: 7954--4/15, 12/29 

Agriculture and Food Actof 1981; 7904--12/28 

Agriculture and the U.S. economy: 7955-12/2; 7956-1 ift 12/26; 
7957-10/2, 12/2; 7955-6/2,18 

Almonds; 7957-8/16 

Alternative agriculture: 7955-4/26,12/22 

Aquaculture: 1988-6/16, 12/12 

Argentina (see Southern Hemisphere) 

Asia market (see also individual countries): 7956-1-2/13, 4/15 

Banks: 7957-3/20, 10/25; 7955-5/23 (failures), 8/20 (and the 

droughiX 12/18 (jtfctf/jtfFarm Credit System) 
Barges (see Transport alion) 
Brazil (set Southern Hemisphere) 
Broiler industry, U.S.: 7956-7/22; 7955-5/15 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1988: 7955-4/23 

Canada: 1984-4/21 (new rail law), 8/1 8 (pork trade); /956-1 1/1 7 

(grain competition); 7957—12/20 (trade accord) 
Cattfe cycle: 7955-12/29; 7956-5/9; 7957-4/9; 7955-11/24 
Cereal production: 7957-6/34 
China (PRO 

Agricultural production and trade: 7957-12/29 
Imports from U.S.: 7955-3/23; 7956-1-2/13, 4/15; 7955-8/22 
Cigarette consumption: 7957-3/10; 7955-11/13 
Commodity prices: 7956--11/2 
Commodity programs - 

1984: 7954-1-2/16,3/18, 4/15, 5ft 12/4 

1985: 7954-4/15,7/7, 10/21 (w* ato Payment-in-Kind 

program) 
1986: 795(5-1-2/2,11,3/22,23,4/9,24,25,8/10,13,15,9/2, 

10/29, 12/10 
1987: 795(5-4/25, 8/10, 1 1/25, 12/6,10; 7957-7/13, 9/31 
1988: 7955-4/23, 8/13 (cotton marketing loans), 9/23, 11/2,20, 
12/25 
Congress: 7957-3/24, 8/25 (farm bill revisions) 
Conservation Reserve Program (CRP): 7956-9/30; 7957-11/19,27; 

1988-3/28,7/17,8/32^3.9/23, 11/20 
Consumer demand, effect on agricultural economy: 7P56--4/2; 7955- 

11/2 
Consumer spending on food: 7954-3/21,7/2,16,12/22; 

7955-12/20; 7956-5/17; 7057-4/34, 5/22, g/20; 7955-1 1/2 (m£ 
a&o World food consumption.) 
Corn industry, U.S,: 7957--5/12(comoil vs. soybean oil); 1988- 

7/28(ethanol), 10/14, 12/22 
Cost of Production (see Production costs) 
Cotton- - 

VS.: 7955-8/1 3 J 2/30 
World market (j££ World cotton market) 
Credit, farm (see Farm credit) 
Crops (see monthly crop highlights) 
Crops, world production (see World crop production) 



Dairy industry: 7956-9/8 (technology); 7957-6/1 1 

(finances); 1988-10/13, 12/11 
Dairy Termination Program: 795(5-3/22,23, 8/8; 7957-1 1/27 
Dairy, world market (j©£ World dairy market) 
Debt- 
Less developed countries: 79*4-5/18, 7/22; 7957-7/26; 7955- 

4/29 
Farm: 75*55-4/2,26,27, 8/22, 12/17; 795(5-6/13, 9/21, 10/2; 
7957-3/24 (debt at risk), 5/2 (U.S. debtX 9/22; 7955-1-2/24, 
3/22,4/18,8/16 
Deficit- 

U.S. Federal: 7057-3/16,6/2 
U.S.Trade: 7957- 3/16, 10/29; 7955-6/2 
Deregulation (i££ Energy, Pesticides, Transportation) 
Dollar, VS.: 7954-5/16; 7955-3/15, 12/31; 795f5-4/19,20, 6/17, 

9/26; 7957-5/11; 7955-3/18, 10/16,21, 11/16 
Drought- 
African: 7955-10/27; /956--5/18 
Ui.: 7SW5"7ft8ft7,17,20J22, 34,36,37, 9/18,24,28,30, 
10/14,28,30, 11/2,21,24,26, 12/28 
Dry beans: 1988-10/15 

Eastern Europe: 7956-1-2/13,4/15 
Economic recovery/general economy— 

U.S.: 7954-1-2/14, 3ft 5/2,15. 8/21; 7955-3/17, 12/24; 7957- 

3/16, 6/20, 10/26; 7955-3/18, 6/2,18, 9/20, 12/19 
World: 7954-1-2/U, 5/2,16, 7ft25; 7955-3/14, 9/24; 7056- 
4/20, 6/20; 7955-1-2/2 (j<v a/w World economy) 
Economic Recovery Tax Actof 1981: 7954-1-2/14 
Energy- 
Oil prices: 7956-4/20, 5/21, 9/26; 7955-6/2 
Price deregulation (petroleum, natural gas): 7954-8/25 
U.S. farm inputs: 7954-8/24 
Environment: 7956-12/22; 7957-1 1/24; 7955 3/28, 5/26 

(groundwater), 8/32, 10/26, 12/22 
Erosion, soil: 7956-KV27; /fl57 -4/28; 7955-3/28 
Ethanol: 7955-7/28 
European Community - 

Agricultural policy: 7954-1-2/20; 7955-7/22; 7956-7/18r 

8/34, 11/15; 7955-12/38 
Enlargement's effect: 7954-1-2/20; /956-7/18 
Trade conflict with U.S.: 7956-7/18, 8/34; 7957-3/13 («* 
tfteo Western Europe) 
Excess capacity for agricultural production: 7956-4/2, 10/31; 7955— 

9/2,23 
Exchange rates {km? Dollar, U.S.) 
Export Enhancement Program: 7955-5/20,7/22 
Exports, VS. agricultural- 
Forecasts by commodity and region: 7955-10/17; 7956-1- 

2/13: 7957-10/13; 7955-1-2/27 
Forecasts by commodity; 7954-3/15, 6/14;7955-8/17 
(wheat);79S6-l-2/13, 10/12(fruit& vegetables); 7957- 
8/37 (grain* A oilseeds); 7955-5/15 (broilers), 6/18 (bulk vs 
high-value), 7/22 (wheat), 8/22, 9/16 (grapefruit), 10/13 (non- 
fat dry milk), 15 (dry beans), 11/16 
Forecast by region: 7954-3/24, 6/16, 12/22; 7955-5/21, 7/16, 

10/17; 7956-4/15,7/15 
U.S. position in world trade: 7954-8/26; 7955-4/18, 5/2,21, 
7/16, 8/17 (wheat), 10/2 (effect of loan rates); 795(5-4/15, 
5ft 6/2,15, 8/2, 9ft 9/15 (Argentine competition), 9/18 
(Brazilian competition), 10/16 (ag trade balance), 11/15; 
7 957-7/1 6 (export outlook), 9/28 (Third World market), 
1(V29 (balance of payments), 12/2; 7955-l-2ft 27, 4/29, 
6/18,20, 7/22, 8/22,27, 10/16,21, 11/16, 12/33 

Famine in Africa: 7955-10/27; 7956-5/18 

Farm balance sheet: 7954-8/12, 9/13, 12/14; 795(5-9/21; 7955-4/19 

Farm bill of 1985: 7955-6/2,21, 1 1/19; 7956-1-2/2 (j^«to Food 

Security Actof 1985) 
Farm credit! 7954-6/18, 12/17; 7955-4/26,27; 7956-3/23,9/23; 

7957-9/20; 7955-3/22, 5/23, 7/20, 8/17, 12/18 
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Farm Credit System: 7956-5/23. 6/17, 9/23, 11/21; 1987-1/21. 

12/25; 7955-3/22,7/20, s/n, 12/18 

Farm debt (j££ Debt, farm) 

Farm equipment leasing (see Leasing, farm equipment) 

Farm exports (see Exports, U.S. agricultural) 

Farm finances (see Farm credit, Financial condition of farmers) 

Farm financial management: 1986-9/21 

Farm income by year [see also Off-farm income}- 

1984 forecasts: 7954-3/13. 6/12, 7/4, 8/12, 9/12, 1 1/13, 12/14 

1984 estimates: 7955-9/15 

1985 forecasts: 7954-12/14; 7955-4/15. 7/13, 10/15, 12/17 

1985 estimates: /9S<M-2/18 

1986 forecasts: 7956^1-2/18, 3/14, 6/13,9/20, 11/18, 12/14 

1986 estimates: 7957-3/15,6/19 

1987 forecasts: 7957-1-2/26, 3/15,6/19, 9/22 

1988 forecasts: 1988-1-2/2,24, 4/18, 7/19,8/16,9/18,11/2 

1989 forecasts: 7955 -9/18 

Definitions: 7984-8/17; 7956-3/17. 6/13, 11/21, 12/19 
Farm income by type of farm: 7055-9/15; 7956-11/18, 12/14; 7957^ 

-12/18:7958-4/18,8/37 
Farm inputs: 7956-12/22; 79S7--3/2U 10/19; 1988-12/16 (see also 

individual items) 
Farm machinery: 7954-5/19, 12/25; 7955-3/19, 5/19, 9/26, 12/17; 

7956-3/20, 12/22; 7957-6/24; 7955-7/18 
Farm programs: 7957-4/24 (spending); 1988-1-2/24, 3/2, 7/28, 

9/27 (new products) 
Farm real estate: 7934-6/18; 7955-8/22; 1986-6/25: 7957-6/27, 

8/19, 11/21; 1988-1^2/24, 3/20, 5/25, 6/20, 10/2,24.27 (urbaniza- 
tion), 11/20 
Farm-retail price spreads (see Food marketing costs and Food prices, 

retail) 
Farm value of food (see Food prices, retail) 
Federal land banks (see Farm credit system) 
Federal marketing orders: 7957—9/16 
Feed costs, effect on meat production: 7955- 1 1/24 
Fertilizers: 7954-1-2/18. 12/26; 79*5-3/19,5/18.7/20; 

7956-3/20, 6/22, 12/22: 7957-7/24, 12/24; 7985-8/29. 12/22 
Financial condition of farmers: 1985-3/2* 4/2,26,27, 8/2,22; 7956- 

9/21,23, 10B; 7957-1-2/24, 3/2, 6/27, 8/19, 1 1/2; 7955-1-2/24, 

4/2,18,7/28,10/2 
Financial markets, U.S.: 7955-12/31; 7955-10716, 12/28 (forward 

contracting) 
Fish consumption, U.S.: 7955-6/16, W\2 (see also Food consump- 
tion per capita) 
Food needs (see World food needs) 
Food at home vs. food away from home (see Consumer spending on 

food) 
Foodconsumpiion: 7954-^4/19, 12/21 (table); 7985-8/14 (table), 

9/28; 7956-1-2/21, 4/2; 1987-4/54 
Food expenditures (see Consumer spending on food) 
Food for Peace program (see P.L. 480 policy) 
Food marketing costs: 7984-3/21, 1 1/16, 12/19; 7955-4/22, 5/18, 

12/2,20; 7956-5/16; 7957-1-2/11, 10/33; 7955-6/26 
Food prices, retail: 7984-4/18.7/14,9/16, 12/19; 1985-4/22. 5/18, 

8/14, 10/22, 12/2,20; 7986-1-2/21,4/12,8/32, 10V19; 7987-1^ 

2/11; 1988-1-2/30,3/26,6/24,8/36.9/24, 10/30, 11/13,24, 12/26 
Food processing industry: 7986-8/20 

Forest products, forestry; 7956-9/30, 11/13; 1988-3/28, 10727 
Food stamps: 7955-3/23 
Food Security Act of 1985: 7956-3/2,21,23, 4/9,24, 6/2, 8/13, 

9/2,18, 10727, 11/15, 12/22,26; 7957-8/25 (revisions); 7955- 

3/2,28,9/27,11/26 
Food Security Improvement Act: 7956-4/9; 7955-3/2 
Forage: 7957-10/11:7955-10728 
Freeze: 795^-1-2/2,7/14; 7955-4/16 (citrus recovery) 
Fruit 7985-9/16 (see also monihfy High-Value Crop Highlights) 

GATT (General Agreement on Tariffe and Trade): 7956-8/34; 7955- 

-4/29, 8/25, 1^/33 
Generic certificates: 7957-1-2/16,4/16,8/13, 11/27,12/14; 1988- 

4/10,5/10,6/10,7/10,8/11,25,9/8,10711,11/10.12/8 



Gramm-Rudmaii-HollingsAct: 1986-4/20,25 
Grazing fees, Federal: 7955-5/14 
Groundwater: 7957-9/18; 7955-3/28, 5/26, 8/32 
Growth hormones: 7955-8/31 

High-yielding varieties: 7955— 8/13 (rice) 

Hog industry, U.S.: 7957-5/10, 1 1 (pork trade), 8/12, 12/12 (pork 

supplies); 7955—3/12 (lower returns) 
Horticulture: 7955-7/12,8/15, 11/24 

Imports, U.S. agricultural: 7954-1-2/12,3/16,6/14, 12/25; 7956- 
7/26, 10/12 (fmit & vegetables), 10V16 (ag trade balance); 7957- 
1-2/9 (pork); 79*5-1-2/27, 8/15, 9/13 (meat), 14 

India, agriculture: 7955-10/31 

Imerestrates,reaJ: 70M--1-2/16, 3/2,15, 7/2,23, 11/22; 

7955-3/19, 6/17, 12/2431 ; 7956-6/25, 9/26, 10/2; 7957-3/16, 
6/20, 10726; 7955-3/18, 6/18,20, 9/20, 12/19 (j« afo Financial 
markets, US.) 

Irradiation: 7957-7/15 

Irrigation: 7955-3/28,4/22,12/25 

Japan: 7984 6/16; 7955-4/19, 5/15, 9/23, 10718; 7956- 

1-2/13, 4/15, 7/15, 8/34; 7955-8/25 

Labor costs (£££ Food marketing costs) 

Labor, farm: 7984-9/23; 7956-7/2; 7957-5/26 

Leasing, farm equipment; 7956—6/16 

Less developed countries (LDCs): 1987— 4/1 1, 7/26, 9/28; 7955-1- 

2/2, 10/16,19(see also Debt) 
Livestock: 7955-3/2, 9/28; 7957-7/1 1 (jae ato m^n/My livestock 

highlights): 7955-8/27 (Soviet). 31, 11/15 (meat cut prices), 1824 
Livestock, world produc tion of (fee World livestock 

production) 

Margarine (vs. buiter): 1987-3/12 

Marketing costs (see Food marketing costs) 

Meat consumption, U.S.: /957~3/ll,9/l3; 7955-11/12 (seealso 

Food consumption per capita) 
Mexico: 7955-12/13 
Middle East (see Exports- -Forecasts by region) 

Net cash income (see Farm income) 

Net farm income (see Farm income) 

No Net Cost Tobacco Program Act of 1982: 1984-12/29 

Nontariff trade barriers: 7955-12/13; 7956-8/34 

Oats: 7957-12/12 

Ocean transportation (see Transportation) 

Off-farm income: 7954-6/12,8/13, 12/17; 79SS-4/27 

Oil prices: see Energy 

Oilseeds, world market (see World oilseed market) 

Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1982: 1984-12/29 

Packaging cost (see Food marketing costs) 

Parity: 7957-8/40 

Paymeni-uvKind(PIK) program; 7954-3/19, 8/16 (value of 1983 

program payments), 12/29 
Peanuts: 7957— 4/10 (support program) 
Per capita consumption (see Food consumption per capita) 
Persian Gulf war's effect on oil supplies: 1984— 8|/24 
Pesticides: 7954-3/19 (EDB), 12/26; 7955-3/20, 5/20, 7/20; 7956 

3/20, 10/24 (law changes), 12/22; 7955-3/28, 5/26, 8/3Z 10/26. 

12/22 
Petroleum free Energy) 
"Piggyback" shipping §ee 

Transport aiion-Tndler-on-flat-car shipping) 
P.L. 480 policy: 7955-10725; 7956-3/23 
Pork (see Hog Industry, U.S.) 
Port capacity (see Transportation) 
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Pollution: 7957-9/18, 11/24, 12/23 {see also Environment); 1988- 

3/28 
Poultry consumption, U.S.: 1983 -6/20; 1986-1/2A, 1987-3/11 {see 

also Food consumption per capita) 
Produce: 1987-6/15 (imports). 7/23 (transportation), 11/15, 12/15 
Production costs: 1984-1/4, 8/15, I0/1S (crops, livestock); 198S- 

9/15; /SW6-3/17, 11/18, 12/14; 7957-1-2/26,5/16, 8/23, 11/18; 

7SWS-11/24, 12/16 
Production credit associations (see Farm credit system) 
Productivity: /087-3/21, 8/2, 10/12 
Prospective plantings, U,S< (see Spring plantings, U.S.) 

Rail line abandonments, bankruptcies {see Transportation) 

Rail transportation {see Transportation) 

Real estate, farm {see Farm real estate) 

Research, agricultural: 7955-9/27, li/31 

Retail food prices {see Food prices, retail) 

Rice: /0S7~li/14 

Rural economies, US,; /9SS-8/37 (and drought), 9/30 

Seed: 1988-10/2$ (see also Production costs) 
Soil Bank; 1986-9&0 

South Africa {see Southern Hemisphere) 

Southern Hemisphere: 1986-3/11 (Brazil), 9/15 (Argentina), 9/18 

(Brazil), 11/15 (Australia & Argentina), 11/25 (South Africa) (see 

also Ex ports —Forecasts by regions) 
Soviet Union (see USSR) 
Spring plantings, U.S.: 1984^/2; 1985-l/2\ I988-5& 6/13 (com 

vs soybeans) 
Storage capacity: 1986-1/10, 10/22; /087~l<yi7 
Sub-Saharan Africa (see Africa; Drought, African; and Famine in 

Africa) 
Supply controls: 1987-5/29 
Sweeteners: /9S7 -6/17(HFCS), 10/13 (sugar); 1988-5/1$ (demand) 

Targeted Export Assistance: 7986-3/23, 11/11; 7955-5/20 

Tax reform: /9R5-8/24; 1986-11/26* (new law), 12/15; 7957-10/23 

Tillage, conservation; 1984-5/2Q 

Trade (see World agricultural trade) 

Trade balances: 7SW5-7/16, 10/17; /0S0-9/26, 10/16 

Trailer-on- flat-car shipping {see Transportation) 

Transportation— 

Barge: /$W~l-2/18, 7/20, 9/21; 1985-3/21, 6/19, 10/24; 1986- 

A/22: 7GSS-S/34, 11/21 
Deregulation, trucking and rail: 1984-1-2/17; 19851/21 
Ocean, ports: I984-A/16, 10/16; 1986-1 1/23; 7957-4/14 
Produce shipping: 1986-1/21 

Rail: 1984- 1 2/17, 6/20, 7/19,9/21; 7955-3/21, 6/19, 10/24; 
7956-4/22, 7/2K 8/27; 7955-8/34. 11/21 (jeeato Canada, 
new rail laws) 
Rail line abandonments, bankruptcies: 7954-1 -2/1 7 
Refrigerated rail shipments: 1986-4/22,1/21 
Trailer-on-flat-car "piggyback' 1 shipping: 7954-1-2/17,6/20; 
/955-3/21, 7/21; 7956-7/21; 7957-4/14, 6/22 (CURE bill) 
Trucking: 79S4-1-2/17, 6/20, 9/21; 7955-3/21, 7/21, 10/24; 
1986-4/22 (insurance), 7/21; 7957-4/14, 7/23; 7955-8/34 
Waterway user fees: 1984-1/21 
Turkey consumption: 7957-11/13 

US. Canada Trade Agreement 7955-3/14 (effect on produce) 
U.S t economy: 7957^-3/16, 7/20, 10/26 (see also Agriculture and the 
U.S. economy and Economic recovery/general economy); 7955- 
6/2, 10/16 
USSR- 
Gram production and trade: 1984 10/23; 7955-3/17,5/29, 

6/28,7/26,8/27,12/13 
New farm policy: 7056-7/26; 7955-7/26, 8/27, 12/13 
Trade updates: 79&5-4/20, 7/17, 10/19; 795(5-1-2/13,4/15; 
7955-3/17,6/28,7/26,8/22 
US-USSR grain agreements: 7954-10/23; 7955-5/29 



WaterQuaiityActofl987: 7955 3/28 

Western Europe: 7955-7/22; /95d^N2/13, 4/15, 7/15, 11/15 

Wheal, world market (see World wheat market) 

WooL 7957-6/18 (imports) 

World agricultural trade: 7954-8/26; 7955-4/18; 7955-4/29, 7/15, 

10/13,21,12/33 
World cotton market 7954-4/1 1; 7955-5/15; 795(5-5/2; 1988- 

8/13 (U.S. marketing loans) 
World crop production (and consumption); 7956—5/2; 1988—1/15 
World dairy market: 79S4-1-2/20, 10/12; 7955-10/13 
World economy: 7954-1-2/11. 5/16, 7/2; 7955-3/14; 7956-4/19; 

7957-1-2/2,4/11; 7955-1-2/2, 10/16 (seeoto Economic 

recovery, world, Less^developed countries) 
World food needs: 7954-3/24,9/18; 7085-10/25,27; /950-5/18;. 

1988-10/1$ 
World food consumption: 7954-8/26; 7957-9/2 
World grain market /9S4--4/12, 7/16; 7955-7/22, 9/21; 1986-5/2, 

11/15; 7957-6/12, 7/19, 8/37, 9/28; 7955-4/14 (barley), 7/15, 

12/13 
World livestock production (and consumption): 7954—5/11; 7955- 

6/13, 9/21 t 12/6; 795(5-8/20; 7955-9/13, 1 1/6 (Jamaican 

poultry), 18 (beef) 
World oilseed markeL 7954-1 1/19, 7955-1 1/16; 7956-7/14; 7957- 

7/12,8/37,12/17;7955-9/14 
World wheat market: 7955-7/22, 8/17; 1986-5/2. 8/24, 1 1/15; 1987- 

^5/18,9/14; 7955-7/15,22 



Article Index (1984-88) 



The standard articles of Agricultural Outlook are indexed below for 
1984-88. Also listed are the special reports published during these 
years. 



NOTE: Each issue of Agricultural Outlook contains highlights of 
the situation and outlook for the following commodities -- 

• Livestock, cattle, hogs, broilers, eggs, turkeys, dairy 

• Crops: wheat, rice, feed grains, oilseeds, cotton, peanut*, tobac- 
co, sugar, vegetables, fruit 



These commodity summaries arc included in the "Agricultural 
Economy 11 section. 

1984: 

• Standard articles 
Agricultural Economy: monthly 
Agricultural Policy: 1-2/16,3/18,4/15, 10/21 

Farm Income Update: 3/13, 6/1Z 7/12, 8/12, 9/12, 11/13 

Food and Marketing: 3/21, 4/18,7/14,9/16, 11/16, 12/19 

General Economy; 1-2/14,5/15,8/21,11/22 

Income and Finance Update: 12/14 

Inputs : 1 2/18 (fertilizer); 3/19 (pesticides); 5/19 (machinery); 6/18 

(credit); 8/24 (energy); 12/25 (overview) 
Production Cost Highlights; 10/18 
Transponation: 1-2/17,4/16,6/20,7/19,9/21,10/16 
World Agriculture and Trade: monthly 

* Special reports 

"Agricultural Policy Issues in the EC and Their Implications for U.S. 

Interests "1-2/20 
"Canada's New Rail Law: Effects on U.S. Trade, 11 4/21 
"Debt in the Less- Developed World." 7/22 
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"Price Support Legislation Since the 1981 Farm Bill;' 12/28 
"Trends in Farm Labor," 9/23 
"U.S. Farm Exports to Sub-Saharan Africa," 3/24 
"USSR Grain Production and Trade," 10/23 
* 4 World Food Perspectives: Implications for U.S. 
Agriculture," 8/26 

1985: 

* Standard articles 

Agricultural Economy: monthly 

Agricultural Policy: 4/26, 10/25, 11/19 

Commodity Spotlight: 8/13 (rice) t 9/13 (cotton), 10/10(oats), 11/11 

(corn) 
Farm Income Update: 4/15, 7/13, 9/15, 10/15, 12/17 
Food and Marketing: 4/22, 5/18, 8/14, 10/22, 12/20 
Genera) Economy: 3/17,6/17,9/24,12/24 
Inputs: 3/19, 5719, 7/20, 9/26, 12/27 
Transportation: 3/21,6/19,7/21, 10/24 
World Agriculture and Trade: monthly 

■ Special reports 

"Causes and Effects of the High Dollar," 12/31 
"China's Agricultural Revolution: From Customer to 

Competitor," 3/23 
"EC Grain Policies Hun US, Exports," 7/22 
'Farm Bill Debate," 6/21 

"How Farmers Are Responding to Financial Stress," 4/27 
''India's Agricultural Success Story," 10/31 
"Livestock Industry Adjusting to Continuing Pressures," 9/28 
"Putting Meal Price Spreads in Perspective," 12/29 
"Tax Reform: Its Impact on Agriculture," 8/24 
"Weak Land Values Minor Farm Economy/* 8/22 
"Where Do U.S. Exports Go?" 5/21 
"The Year After the Drought: How Much Recovery for„Ethiopia and 

Sudan?" 10/27 

1986: 

■ Standard articles 
Agricultural Economy; monthly 
Agricultural Policy: 3/22, 4/24, 6/24, 1 1/25 

Farm Income Update (Farm Finance): 1-2/18, 3/14, 6/13, 9/20. 

11/18,12/14 
Food and Marketing: 1-2/21, 4/12, 5/16, 8/30, 10/19 
General Economy: 4/20, 6/20, 9/26 
Inputs: 3/20, 5/21, 6722 (fertilizer) 
Transportation: 4/22, 7/2U 8/27, 10/22, 11/23 
World Agriculture andTrade: monthly except December 

■ Commodity spotlights 
Dairy supplies: 8/8 
Dairy technology: 9/8 
Feed and cattle: 5/9 
Forest products; 11/13 
Fruit/vegetable export assistance: 11/11 
Generic certificates: 10/14 

Grain storage: 7/10 
Hog industry: 5/6 
Marketing loans; 12/10 
Oranges; 3/13 
Palm oil; 7/14 
Tobacco: 1-2/11 

■ Special reports 

"Conservation Reserve Signup Mirrors Successful Soil Bank 

Program," 9/30 
"Excess Capacity and Resource Allocation in Agriculture, 1940- 

1985;" 10/31 
"The Farm Credit System: Troubled Past, Uncertain Future,' 7 5/23 



"How Altering Farm Production Levels Affects GNP and Employ- 
ment," 12/26 
"How Will Gramm-Rudman-Hollings Affect Farm Programs V 4/25 
"Major Changes Coming in Pesticide Law,'* 10/24 
"New Soviet Farm Policy Could Trim Grain Imports," 7/26 
'The New Tax Law and Its Effect on Farmers," 1 1/26 
"The Outlook for Farmland Values b Still Goaded," 6/25 
"Prosperity in Pans: Changes in the Broiler Industry,' 1 7/24 
"The Roller Coaster Ride of the Input Industries. 1975-1985," 12/22 
"U.S. vs + the World: Trade Negotiations Ahead," 8/34 
"What Will It Cost Farmers To Comply With Conservation 
Provisions?" 10/27 

1987: 

* Standard articles 

Agricultural Economy: monthly 

Agricultural Policy; 8/25 

Farm Finance; 1-2/24, 3/15, 5/16, 6/19, 8/23, 9/22,25, 10/23, 11/18, 

12/18 
Food and Marketing: 5/22, 8/20. 10/33 
General Economy: 3/1 6, 7/20, 10/26 
Inputs (see Resources) 

Resources: 3/21, 6/24, 7/24,8/19, 9/18,20, 10/19, 11/19, 12/23 
Transportation: 4/14, 6/22, 7/23, 10/17 (storage) 
World Agriculture andTrade: 3/12, 4/11, 5/18,7/16, 10/15, 12/20 

■ Commodity spotlights 
Almonds: 8/16 

Butter and margarine: 3/12 

Cattle/beef: 4/9, 7/11, 9/13, 10/1 1 

Cigarette consumption: 3/10 

Crop yields: 10/12 

Cropland: 7/13 

Dairy farms: 6/1 1 

Electronic trading; 5/14 

Fresh produce: 6/15 

Generic certificates; 12/14 

Grain prices: 6/12 

Hogs/pork; 5/lft 5/11,8/12,12/12 

Irradiation: 7/15 

Marketing orders: 9/16 

Meat: 3/11 

Oats: 12/12 

Oilseeds/vegetable oil: 7/12, 12/17 

Peanuts: 4/10 

Rice; 11/14 

Soybeans: 5/12 

Sugar/HFCS: 6/17, 10/13 

Turkeys; 11/13 

Vegetables: 11/15,12/15 

Wheat: 8/13, 9/14 

Wool: 6/18 

■ Special reports 

"Agriculture and the 100th Congress,** 3/24 

"Agricultural Debt at Risk: How Much Do Farm Lenders Stand to 

Use?" 3/27 
"Controlling Farm Pollution of Coastal Waters/' 11/24 
"Debt Still Overhangs Third World Economies," 7/26 
"Disparities in Parity," 8/40 

"Export Growth Markets for U.S. Grains and Oilseeds," 8/37 
"The Farm Economy May Have Turned the Corner," 6/27 
"Fundamental Change* Ahead for the Farm Credit System/' 12/25 
"Generic Certificates Help Meet Goals of the 1985 Farm Act," 4/16 
"How Demographics Will Change Food Consumption by 2005," 4/34 
"Immigration Reform and U.S. Farm Labor/ 5/26 
"The Long Range Outlook for China's Agricultural 

Production & Trade/ 12/29 
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"Marketing Loans vs. Other Program Options for Wheat, Feed 

Grains, & Soybean*/' 9/31 
'The Outlook for Cereal Production in ihe Third World/ 1 6£4 
'The Outlook for Farm Program Spending/' 4/24 
"Policies for Boosting Third World Grain Imports/' 9/28 
"'Quick PIK' Tut Ruling Revoked: Other Ta* Problems Vex 

Farmers/' 11/27 
"Soil Erosion: Dramatic in Places, Bui Not a Serious 

Productivity Threat," 4/28 
"Some International Experiences with Mandatory Supply 

Controls," 5/29 

1988: 

• Standard articles 

Agricultural Economy: monthly 

Agricultural Policy: 4/23, 9/27, 12/31 

Farm Finance: 1-2/24. 3/22, 4/18, 5/23, 7/19, 8/16, 9/18, 12/16 

Food and Marketing: 1-2/30, 3/26, 6/24, 8/36, 9/24, 1(V30. 11/24, 

12/26 
General Economy: 3/18. 6/18, 9/20, 12/19 
Resources: monthly except JanTFeb- 
Transportation: 8/34, 1 1/21 
World Agriculture and Trade: 1-2/27, 5/18, 7/22 8/22, 10/16, 1 1/16, 

12/13 

• Commodity spotlights 
Aquacuiture:6/16, 12*2 
Barley: 4/14 * 
Broilers: 5/15 

Cigareites: 11/13 
Citrus: 4/16, 9/16 
Com: 6/13, 10/14 



Cotton: 8/13 
Dairy: 10/13,12/11 
Dry beans: 10/15 
Grain, foreign: 7/15 
Grazing: 5/14 
Hogs: 3/12 

Horticulture: 7/12. 8/15 
Meat: 9/13, 11/15 
Produce trade: 3/14 
Protein feed: 3/16 
Rapeseed:9/14 
Sugar 5/16 
Turkey: 11/12 

• Special reports 

"Alternative Agriculture Gains Attention/' 4/26 

"Drought Deals Blow to Economies of Farm Export 

Counties/* 9/30 
"EC Budget Reforms Grapple with High Agricultural Costs," 12/38 
"Ethanol Could Affect Com Prices, Farm Income, and Government 

Outlays," 7/28 
"GATT Negotiations: Paving the Way for Liberalized Trade In 

Agriculture," 12/33 
4 *Post- Drought Prospects for Crops: Higher Production, Low Inven- 
tories/* 11/26 
"Rural Communities Touched by Drought on Farms," 8/37 
"Soviet Grain Forecast for 1988: 215 Million Tons/" 6/28 
"Soviets Harvest Another Good Grain Crop, Yet Imports 

Continue High," 5/29 
"A Survey of Resource & Environmental Policies Affecting Agricul- 
ture," 3/28 
"World Commodity Markets: Conflict and Resolution," 4/29 




OUTLOOK'89 CHARTS 



Order a special book of charts presented at USDA's 65th 

Agricultural Outlook Conference held in Washington, DC, November/December 1988. 

This publication carries the approximately 170 charts and tables used by Conference speakers. Each 
chart, measuring 6x4 inches, is printed in black and white for easy reproduction or use in overhead 
transparencies. 

Order the All New OUTLOOK'89 CHARTS 

Send a check or money order for $3.00 ($3.75 foreign) for each copy requested to: 

Number of copies requested 



OUTLOOK'89 CHARTS 
EMS/USDA/Room228 
1301 New York Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20005-4789 

Please print or type information below 



Enclosed is my check or money order lor $ 



OUTLOOK89 CHARTS wiU be sen: to you by return matl 



Name 



Company or Organization 



Street Address or P r O. Box No. 



City 



State 



Zipcode 



For more information, call (202)786-1494 
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Table 1 .—Key Statistical Indi 


colors of the Food & Fiber Sector 
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Prices received by formers (1977=100) 
Livestock * product* 
Crops 


130 
148 
11? 


133 
148 
117 


142 
151 
132 


145 
151 
138 


137 
150 
125 


144 
151 
137 
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140 
153 

125 


Prices paid by farmers, (1977*100) 
Production Items 

Comnodities I services, interest,, 
taxei, & wages 


152 

165 


155 
168 


160 
172 


162 
174 


157 
170 
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--- 
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168 
171 


Cash receipt! (* bil) 1/ 
Livestock (1 bit) 
Crops CI blL) 


151 
78 
67 


164 
76 
82 


157 
65 
66 


146 
79 
61 


155 
80 
69 


160 
79 
75 
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Market balket 11982-84*100) 
Retail cost 
Farm value 
Spread 
Farm vatue/retai L cost (X) 


1U 

96 

123 

30 


115 
99 
123 

30 


118 
104 
126 
30 


118 
100 
128 
30 


116 

100 

125 

30 
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Retail prices {1962-84= 100) 
Food 
At home 
Away- from home 


16 
114 
120 


117 
115 
121 


120 
118 
123 


120 
118 
123 


118 
116 
122 


121 
120 
125 


123 
120 
127 


■■ 


- 


Agricultural exports (1 bit) If 
Agricultural importf (1 bil) If 


9.4 
5,7 


8.7 
5.0 


8.7 
5.1 


9,5 
5,3 


35.3 

21.0 


'?:? 


10,0 
5,0 


6,5 
5.2 


36.5 
21.0 


ComnerefaL production 
Red meat (mil tb) 
Poultry (mil lb) 
Egos {mil- doz) 
Milk tb>l lb} 


9.665 

4,986 
1,464 
36,1 


9,682 

5,209 
1,415 
37.8 


10,138 
5,212 
1,410 
36.1 


10,210 
5,215 
1,445 
35,3 


39,695 

20,622 

5.734 

145,3 


9,663 
5.090 
1,420 
35.9 


9.395 

5,395 
1.385 
38.0 


9,482 
5,530 
1,390 
36.3 


38,250 
21 450 
5,625 
145.8 


Consumption, per capita 
Red meat and poultry (lb) 


53,7 


54.3 


55.0 


57,1 


220,1 


53.5 


53.4 


54.3 


217.9 


Corn beginning stocks (nil bu> 3/ 
Com use (mil bu) 3/ 


9,7*8.5 
2[134,2 


7,635,2 

i;boi,3 


5,835.5 
l|S76.9 


4 r 259.6 
2;i58.5 


-- 


- * 


-- 


-- 


" 


Prices 4/ 
Choice steers—Omaha Cl/cwt) 
Barrows and gilts--7 mitts. (l/cwt> 
Broilers-*l2-city (ct*/lb) 
Eggs--NY Cr. A Larfle (cts/doz) 
HiLk--aLl at plant (1/cwt) 

Uheat--Kansas City HRU (1/bu) 
Corn—Chicago (1/bu) 
Soybeans-* Chicago (1/bu) 
Cottorr*Av«. spot mkt. (cts/Lb> 


68.28 

4^.74 
45.4 
55.0 
12.23 

3.20 
1.95 

6.14 
59.1 


72.81 

S:P 

53.3 
11.43 

3.38 
229 

7_01 
61.5 


66.92 

44.24 

66.1 

72.9 

11.S7 

3.86 

2.64 
8.38 

54.6 


69-70 
38 39 
56-57 

64-65 
13.00- 
13.30 


69-70 

43-44 

55-56 

61-62 
12,10- 
12.20 


67-73 

41-47 

50-56 

59-65 
12.25* 
12.95 


75-81 
44-50 
53-59 
57-63 

11,65 
12.35 


74-80 
43-49 
53-59 

69-75 
11.65- 
12,45 


71-77 

42*48 

51-57 

65-71 
11,95- 
12.75 




1981 


1982 


1983 


1964 


1965 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 F 



Gross cash income (1 bil) 
Cross cash expenses (1 bit) 

Net cash Income (1 bil) 
Net farm income (1 bil) 



farm real estate values (1977*100) 5/ 



146. 
113.2 

32,8 
26.9 

158 



150.6 
112,6 

37.8 
23.5 

157 



150,4 
113.5 

36.9 

12.7 

148 



155.2 

116.6 

38.7 
32.2 

146 



156.8 
110.2 

46.6 
32.3 

128 



152.0 
100.6 

51.4 
37*5 
112 



160.4 
103.3 

57.1 
46.3 

103 



169 
111 

57 
39 

106 



165-169 
115*118 

48-52 
44-48 



1/ Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 2/ Annual data based on Oct. -Sept. fiscal years ending yith year Indicated, 
3/ Dec.-feb. first quarter; Mar, -May second quarter; June-Aug. third quarter: Sept. -Nov. fourth quarter; SePt.Aug. annual Use includes 
exports and domestic dltappeorance. 4/ Simple average*, 5/ Nominal values as of February 1. F * forecast, -- * not available. 
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U.S. and Foreign Economic Data 



Table 2— U.S. Gross National Product & Related Data. 



Annual 



1987 



Gross national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Ctothing & shoes 
Food & beverages 
Services 

Gross private domestic 
investment 
Fixed investment 
Change in business inventories 

Net exports of goods I services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 



Gross national prockict 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing & shoes 
Food & beverages 
Services 

Gross private domestic investment 
Fixed investment 
Change in business inventories 

Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 

GNP implicit price deflator % change 

Disposable personal income ($ bil) 
Disposable per. income (1982 % bil) 
Per capita disposable per. income ($) 
Per capita dis. per. income (1982 S) 

U.S. population, total, inct. military 
abroad (rnU) 
Civilian population (mi I) 



Industrial production (1977=100) 
Leading economic indicators (1967=100) 
Civilian employment (mi I . persons) 
Civilian unemployment rate (X) 

Personal income ($ bil annual rate) 
Money stock-H2 (daily avg) (* bil) 1/ 
Three-month Treasury bill rate (%) 
AAA corporate bond yield (Moody's) (X) 

Housing starts (thou) 2/ 

Auto sales at retail, total (mil) 

Business inventory/sales ratio 

Sales of all retail stores ($ bil) 
Nondurable goods stores ($ bit) 
Food stores (% bit) 
Eating I drinking places (S bil) 
Apparel I accessory stores ($ bil) 



1985 



4,014.9 



1966 



1987 



III 



IV 



1 



1988 
II 



]]] R 



S billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
4 f 240.3 4,526.7 4 ( 568.0 4,662.8 4,724.5 4,823.8 4,909.2 



2,629 
372 

911 

156 

471, 

1,345 



643.1 
631.8 

11.3 

-78.0 
820.8 



2,807.5 
406.5 
943.6 
167.0 
501.0 

1,457.3 



665.9 

650.4 
15.5 

-104.4 

871.2 



3,012.1 
421.9 
997.9 
17B.2 
526.4 

1,592.3 



712.9 

673.7 

39.2 

-123.0 

924.7 



3,058, 
441, 

1,006, 
180. 
528. 

1,610. 



702.8 
688.3 

14.5 

■125.2 
932.2 



3,076.3 

422.0 

1,012.4 

181.2 

530.9 

1,641.9 



764.9 
692-9 

72.0 

-125.7 
947-3 



3,128.1 
437.8 

1,016.2 
180.5 
535.9 

1,674.1 



763.4 

698.1 
65.3 

-112.1 

945.2 



3 ( 194.6 
449.8 

1,036.6 
183.2 
546.3 

1,708.2 



758.1 

714.4 

43.7 

-90.4 

961.6 



3 ( 261.5 

451.8 

1,061.9 

188.5 

559.6 

1,747.7 



771.4 

723.0 
48.4 

-82.4 

958.7 



19S2 S billion (quarterly data Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
3,618.7 3,721.7 3,847.0 3,865.3 3,923.0 3,956.1 3,985.2 4,010.9 



2,354.8 
355.1 

847.4 
147.2 
435.5 

1,152.3 


2,455.2 

385.0 
879.5 
157.6 

448.0 
1,190.7 


2,521.0 
390.9 
890.5 
160.5 
450.4 

1,239.5 


2,545.2 
406.5 
891.9 

162.9 

449.4 

1,246.8 


2,531.7 
387.6 
890.5 

160.3 

449.2 

1,253.6 


2,559.8 

401.1 
892.7 
159.6 

451.4 
1,265.9 


2,579.0 
410.6 
893.6 
156.3 

453.2 
1,274.8 


2,604.5 
409.5 
905.5 
164.2 
454.3 

1.289.5 


637.0 
628.7 

9.1 


643.5 
628.1 

15.4 


674.8 

640.4 

34.4 


667.9 
654.9 

13.0 


724.7 
657.6 

67.1 


728.9 
662.9 

66.0 


715.1 

679.7 

35.3 


723.8 

687.1 

36-7 


-104.3 


-137.5 


-128.9 


-130.7 


-126.0 


-109.0 


-92.6 


-95.2 


731.2 


760.5 


780.2 


782.9 


792.6 


776.4 


7S3.8 


777.8 


3.0 


2.7 


3.3 


3.1 


2.4 


1.7 


5.5 


4.7 


2,838.7 
2,542.8 

11,861 
10,625 


3,019.6 
2,640.9 

12,496 

10^29 


3,209.7 
2,686.3 

13,157 
11,012 


3,224.9 
2,683.9 

13,204 
10,989 


3,315.8 

2,728.9 
13,543 
11,145 


3,375.6 
2,762.3 

13,760 
11,260 


3,421.5 
2,762.2 
13,919 

11,237 


3,506.0 
2,799.8 

14,225 

11,360 


239.3 

237.0 


241.6 
239.4 


243.9 

241.7 


244.2 
242.0 


244.8 
242.6 


245.3 
243.1 


245.8 
243.6 


246.5 

244.2 




Annual 




1987 




1988 





7985 



123.7 

168.6 

107.2 

7.2 

3,325.3 
2,562.6 
7.48 

11.37 

1,742 
11.0 

1.55 

115.0 

71.8 

23.7 

11.1 

6.2 



1986 



125.1 

179.3 

109.6 

7.0 

3,531.1 
2,807.7 
5.98 
9.02 

1,805 
11.4 
1.55 

121.2 

73.9 

24.6 

12.1 

6.7 



1987 Oct July Aug 
Monthly data seasonally adjusted 



129.8 

189.5 

112.4 

6.2 

3,780.0 
2,901.0 
5.82 
9.38 

1,621 
10.3 

1.51 

125.5 
76.9 
25.3 

12.7 
7.1 



132.5 

192.1 

113.2 

6.0 



138.0 

192.4 

115.1 

5.4 



138.4 

193.4 

115.2 

5.6 



Sept 



138.7 

192.9 

115.3 

5.4 



Oct P 



139.2 

193.0 

115.5 

5.3 



3,897.2 4,073.7 

2,894.5 3,025.8 
6.40 6.73 
10.52 9.96 



4.090.5 4,112.9 4,185.0 

3.031.6 3,034.2 3,037.4 
7.02 7.23 7.34 

10.11 9.82 9.51 



1,538 
9.2 
1.50 

127.0 

79.9 

26.3 

12.4 

6-6 



1,477 
10.7 
1.50 

134.3 
83.6 
27.7 

13.1 
6.9 



1,461 
10.6 

1.50 

134.8 

84.5 

28.1 

13.2 

7.0 



1,449 
10.6 
1.51 

134.4 
84.8 
28.1 

13.4 
7.1 



1,554 
9.8 



135.6 
85.6 

28.4 

13.4 

7.2 



1/ Annual data as of December of the year Listed, 
available. 

Information contact; James Halley (202) 786-1782. 



2/ Private, including farm. R = revised. P = preliminary. 



-- = not 



^4 



Agricultural Outioak 



Table 3. —Foreign Economic Growth; 'Inflation. & Export Earnings. 



Average Average 
1970-74 1975-79 



1980 



1981 



1982 



19B3 



1984 1985 



19B6 



19B7 P 1986* F 



P = preliminary. F = forecast. 
Information contact: Timothy Baxter (202) 786-1706. 



19B9 F 













Annual percent change 










Total foreign 
Real GNP 


,5:i 


3.7 


2.6 


1.6 


1.7 


2.0 


3.2 


3.0 


2.7 


2.9 


3.3 


2.8 


CPI 


14.0 


16.9 


15.6 


14.4 


16.4 


22.5 


21.6 


11.5 


16.4 


30.3 


37.3 


Export earnings. 
Developed less U.S. 


27.6 


14.6 


22.2 


-2.7 


-7.0 


-2.6 


5.6 


1.6 


11.9 


18.9 


9.6 


6.6 


























Real Gnp 


4.6 


3.1 


2.4 


1.4 


1.1 


1.9 


3.4 


3.3 


2.4 


3.0 


3.6 


2.5 


CP1 


6.4 


9.4 


10.9 


9.6 


B.O 


6.0 


5.1 


4.7 


2.8 


2.7 


2.9 


3.4 


Export earnings 


23.9 


14.9 


17.0 


-3.3 


-4.3 


-0.5 


6.3 


4.6 


19.4 


17.5 


15.7 


4.B 


Centrally planned 


























Real GNP 


5.1 


3.5 


1.5 


2.1 


2.7 


3.4 


3.7 


2.9 


3.9 


2.6 


3.1 


3.3 


Export earnings 


19.4 


16.1 


16.5 


3.4 


6.0 


B.2 


1_5 


-5.1 


7.3 


6.7 


7.7 


B.O 


Latin America 
Real GNP 


7.4 


5_1 


5.3 


0.7 


-0.5 


-2.7 


3.3 


3.6 


3.7 


2.3 


-0.5 


1.4 


CPI 


23.5 


53.7 


61.3 


64_9 


72.6 


126.2 


174.1 


179.4 


86.1 


136.8 


280.5 


350.8 


Export earnings 


2B.2 


12. B 


30.1 


5.3 


-10.0 


-0.8 


6.7 


-7.7 


-14_1 


8.7 


9.7 


7.0 


Africa & Middle East 


























Real GNP 


8.9 


6.4 


1.3 


0.0 


1.4 


0.1 


1.1 


0.0 


-1.2 


1.8. 


2.6 


3.3 


CPI 


B.7 


16.4 


24.6 


17.3 


12.9 


16.7 


19.4 


11.2 


11.6 


15-7 


17.9 


17.6 


Export earnings 
Asia 
Real GNP 


50.9 


13.2 


37.9 


-9.2 


-19.7 


-17.5 


-7.0 


-6.9 


-14.6 


15.9 


-1.3 


4.2 


6.0 


6.8 


6.3 


6.6 


3.6 


6.6 


5.4 


4.0 


5.8 


5.9 


7.3 


6.1 


CPI 


13.0 


8.4 


16.4 


14.1 


7.3 


7.7 


8.5 


5.2 


4.5 


5.4 


6.7 


7.1 


Export earnings 


28.9 


18.6 


27.8 


6.6 


-0.3 


3.4 


13.7 


-1.2 


5.9 


28.1 


25.2 


13.3 



Farm Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average, 



Prices received 
All farm products 
All crops 
Food grains 
Feed grains & hay 

Feed grains 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

QU-bearing crops 
Fruit, all 

Fresh market 1/ 
Commercial vegetables 

Fresh market 
Potatoes 4 dry beans 
livestock S products 
Meat animals 
Dairy products 
Poultry i t99» 
Prices paid 
Cpnmodities I services, 

interest. taxes, & wage rates 
Production items 
Feed 

Feeder livestock 
Seed 

Fertilizer 

Agricultural chemicals 
Fuels & energy 
Farm & motor supplies 
Autos £ trucks 

Tractors & setf-propelled machinery 
Other machinery- 
Building i fencing 
Farm service* t cash rent 
Interest payable per acre on farm real estate debt 
Taxes payable per acra on farm real estate 
Wage rates (seasonally adjutted) 
Production Items, interest, taxes, & wage rates 

Ratio, prices received to prices paid 2/ 
Prices received U910-H-100) 

Prices paid, etc. (Parity index) (1910-14=100) 
Parity ratio (1910-14=100) 2/ 





Annual 




1987 
MOV 






1988 








1?fi5 


19S6 


"1987 


June 


July 


Aug 


sepi 


Oct R 


Nov P 










1977*100 










126 


123 


127 


132 


137 


141 


144 


144 ,143 


142 


120 


ior 


106 


130 


127 


133 
143 


135 


13* 133 


133 


133 


109 


103 


113 


136 


147 


15 


t 154 


155 


122 


98 


85 


88 


127 


142 


138 


137 136 


131 


122 


96 


81 


84 


126 


141 


137 


134 133 


126 


93 


91 


96 


107 


101 


97 


87 


86 69 


89 


153 


138 


129 


130 


126 


126 


129 


HO 143 


145 


34 


77 


79 


83 


117 


122 


119 


119 114 


110 


180 


170 


182 


236 


179 


161 


181 


186 189 


177 


192 


178 


193 


258 


191 


171 


196 


202 205 


190 


129 


130 


144 


212 


116 


126 


147 


139 122 


149 


122 


123 


147 


237 


110 


122 


148 


139 118 


153 


124 


U4 


127 


93 


113 


151 


154 


136 129 


151 


136 


138 


146 


143 


147 


147 


152 


153 152 


151 


142 


145 


163 


157 


168 


163 


168 


167 165 


163 


131 


129 


129 


133 


116 


117 


122 


128 134 


136 


119 


128 


107 


104 


114 


136 


137 


139 132 


129 


163 


159 


162 






172 


:- - 


< 


174 


__ 


151 


144 


147 






-- 


160 


-- 


- 


162 


-- 


116 


108 
153 


103 








147 




- 


142 




154 


179 






-- 


180 


-- 


- 


196 


** 


153 


148 


K8 






-- 


150 


-- 


- 


150 


-- 


135 


124 


118 








132 




- 


134 




128 


127 


124 






" 


127 


" 


- 


127 


-- 


201 


162 


161 








166 




- 


162 




K6 


u; 


144 








147 




- 


152 




193 


198 


208 






• -► 


216 


-' 


• 


■ ; 215 


-- 


17B 


174 


174 








179 


- - 


- 


188 




IB 


184 


185 








199 




- 


203 




136 


137 






-- 


138 


-- 


* 


139 


** 


150 


145 


146 








150 




- 


150 




237 


219 


207 






-- 


193 


*_ 


- 


193 


*- 


133 


134 


136 






-- 


138 


-- 


' 


138 


" 


154 


in 


167 








174 


-- 


* 


174 




157 


152 




-- 


162 


"* 


- 


164 




79 


77 


78 


so 


82 


82 


84 


8, 


> 83 


82 


585 


561 


573 


601 


627 


642 


657 


651 


3 653 


650 


1,120 


1,096 


1,115 




-- 


1,182 


• • 


- 


1,198 


-- 


52 


51 


52 




- 


-- 


54 


-- 


- 


55 


*- 



1/ Fresh market for noncftrus; fresh market and processing for citrus. 2/ Ratio of Index of prices received for all f am products to 

index of prices paid for conrnoditiea and services, Interest, taxes, and wage rates. Ratio derived using the most recent prices paid Index; 

Price* paid data is quarterly and will be published in January, April, July, and October, a * revised. P = preliminary. •• = not 
ava L abl e . 

Information contact: National Agricultural Statistics Service (202) 447-5446. 
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Table 5.— Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average 







Annual 1/ 




1987 








1988 








1985 


1986 


"~1987 


Nov 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct R 


Nov P 


Crops 
All wheat (t/bu) 


3.20 


2.71 


2.55 


2.69 


3.36 


3.50 


3.61 


3.75 


3.84 


3.90 


flice. rough <>/cwt) 


7.85 


5.04 


4.49 


7.08 


7.29 


7.51 


7.42 


6.82 


6.75 


6.38 


Corn <S/bu) 


2.49 


1.96 


1.56 


1.61 


2.41 


2.72 


2.65 


2.60 


2.58 


2.46 


Sorghum <i/cwt) 


3.97 


3.11 


2.56 


2.69 


4.13 


4.56 


4.39 


4.24 


4.17 


3.88 


ALL hay, baled <*/ton) 


69.93 


61.64 


62.90 


62.10 


76.80 


83.10 


83.10 


85.50 


86.80 


87.50 


Soybeans (t/bu) 
Cotton, Upland (cts/Lb) 


5.42 


5.00 


5.08 


5.36 


8.14 


8.50 


8.33 


7.94 


7.53 


7.27 


56.1 


55.0 


59.4 


65.6 


61.2 


56.6 


52-6 


51.6 


53.9 


53.9 


Potatoes (S/cwt) 


3.92 


5.03 


4.47 


3.62 


4.23 


5.70 


5-92 


4.97 


4.50 


5.50 


Lettuce (S/cwt) 


10.90 


11.90 


14.70 


43.40 


10.70 


7.62 


13.20 


11.10 


11.40 


12.60 


Tomatoes (t/cwt) 


24.10 


25.10 


26.00 


45.40 


24.80 


31.00 


38.90 


31.90 


21.70 


40.60 


Onions (t/cwt) 


9.08 


10.90 


12.50 


9.37 


8.49 


11.50 
27.50 


6.09 


10.40 


9.02 


9.37 


Dry edible beans (t/c«t) 


17.60 


19.10 


14.90 


14.00 


21.00 


26.00 


27.00 


29.00 


30.10 


Apples for fresh use (cts/Lb) 


14.7 


19.8 


19.4 


11.6 


10.9 


19.7 


26.1 


25.1 


20.8 


18.9 


Pears for fresh use <$/ton) 


349.00 


369.00 


225.00 


190.00 


526.00 


410.00 


363.00 


418.00 


406.00 


373.00 


Oranges, all uses (t/box) 2/ 


7.41 


4.42 


4.55 


8.52 


7.76 


4.11 


4.92 


4.17 


5.48 


5.82 


Grapefruit, all uses (t/box) 2/ 


4.01 


4.29 


5.00 


6.37 


2.89 


4.74 


4.09 


7.34 


7.57 


4.77 


Livestock 






















Beef cattle (t/cwt) 


53.96 


52.84 


61.37 


62.00 


65.00 


63.20 


65.90 


67.20 


67.10 


67.10 


Calves (i/cwt) 


62.43 


60.89 


78.05 


B2.90 


84.90 


87.70 


90.90 


89.00 


87.80 


88.10 


Hogs ($/cwt) 


44.16 


49.68 


51.65 


40.60 


47.10 


44.10 


44.70 


40.70 


38.70 


36.00 


Lambs it/ cut) 


68.08 


69.10 


77.93 


65.70 


60.20 


60.00 


59.80 


64.30 


66.20 


65.10 


All milk, sold to plants (t/cut) 


12.75 


12.50 


12.54 


12.90 


11.30 


11.40 


11.80 


12.40 


13.00 


13.20 


Milk, manuf. grade (t/cwt) 
Broilers (cts/lb) 


11.72 


11.46 


11.37 


11.80 


10.30 


10.40 


10.90 


11.60 


12.30 


12.40 


30.1 


34.5 


28.8 


26-3 


36.7 


42.1 


41.9 


39.2 
63.8 


37.5 


35.0 


Eggs (cts/doz) 3/ 
Turkeys (cts/Lb) 
Wool (cts/Lb) 4/ 


57.1 


61.6 


54.9 


53-6 


45.7 


57.8 


58.1 


58.7 


59.4 


47.2 


44.4 


34.3 


34.0 


31.6 


39.4 


41.6 


45.7 


47.8 


47.6 


62.6 


64.3 


87.1 


84.1 


161.0 


133.0 


128.0 


111.0 


135.0 


116.0 



1/ Calendar year averages, except for potatoes, dry edible beans, apples, oranges, and grapefruit, which are crop years. 
2/ Equivalent on-tree returns. 3/ Average of all eggs sold by producers including hatching eggs and eggs sold at retail. 
4/ Average local market price, excluding incentive payments. R = revised. P = preliminary. 

Information contact: National Agricultural Statistics Service (202) 447-5446. 

Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6.— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) . 



Consumer price index, all items 
Consumer price index, less food 

All food 

Food away from home 
Food at home 

Heats 1/ 
Beef & veal 
Pork 

Poultry 

Fish 

Egg* 

Dairy products 2/ 

Fats & oils 3/ 

Fresh fruit 

Processed fruit 

Fresh vegetables 

Potatoes 

Processed vegetables 
Cereali & bakery products 
Sugar I sweets 
Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Apparel commodities less footwear 

Footwear 

Tobacco 1 smoking products 

Beverages, alcoholic 

1/ Beef, veal, lamb, pork, and processed meat. 2/ Includes butter. 

Information contact: Ralph Parlett (202) 786-1870. 



Annual 


1987 
Oct 








1988 








1987 


Mar 


Apr 


Hay 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 










1982-84 


= 100 










113.6 


115.3 


116.5 


117.1 


117.5 


118,0 


118.5 


119.0 


119.8 


120.2 


113.6 


115.5 


116.6 


117.2 


117.6 


118.1 


118.4 


118.9 


119.7 


120.2 


113.5 


114.3 


115.9 


116.6 


117.0 


117.6 


118.8 


119.4 


120.2 


120.3 


117.0 


118.3 


120.2 


120.7 


121.0 


121.5 


122.1 


122.5 


123.0 


123.4 


111.9 


112.4 


113.9 


114.6 


115.1 


115.8 


117.3 


118.1 


119.0 


119.0 


109.6 


111.8 


110.9 


110.8 


111.7 


113.8 


113.4 


113.2 


113.4 


113.0 


106.3 


107.8 
119.0 


109.8 


110.5 


111.7 


114.1 


113.4 


112.7 


113.6 


113.7 


115.9 


112.6 


111.4 


111.7 


114.6 


114.3 


114.1 


113.7 


111.8 


112.6 


111.8 


109.1 


110.2 


114.0 


120.1 


129.0 


131.7 


133.4 


129.4 


129.9 


131.4 


136.0 


139-3 


136.1 


136.0 


138.1 


137.9 


136.0 


137.4 


91.5 


91.4 


87.9 


85-0 


81.8 


63.6 


95.1 


104.2 


103.1 


105.5 


105.9 


106.9 


107.2 


107-1 


107.4 


107.2 


107.6 


106.2 


106.9 


109.9 


108.1 


107.4 


110.3 


110.3 


111.2 


111.5 


112.6 


114.9 


115.9 


117.1 


132.0 


135.7 


133.8 


139.9 


146.6 


143.6 


147.8 


150.1 


153.3 


149.7 


110.6 


111.5 


119.4 


122.1 


121.8 


123.5 


123.0 


123.4 


123.8 


124.3 


121.6 


112.5 


125.6 


127.5 


124.5 


121.8 


127.0 


125.9 


132.1 


129.4 


116.0 


101-9 


108.5 


111.2 


114.7 


122.2 


125.7 


132.0 


124.8 


125.2 


107.1 


107.5 


107.9 


108.4 


108.6 


110.0 


111.3 


113.9 


116.4 


117.9 


114.8 


115.6 


118.9 


119.8 


120.3 


120.8 


122.1 


124.0 


124.7 


125.6 


111.0 


111.6 


112.6 


112.3 


112.5 


113.3 


114.0 


114.8 


115.6 


116.0 


107.5 


106.7 


107.7 


107.8 


107.5 


107.1 


107.2 


107.0 


107.4 


108.1 


109.6 


115.2 


113.7 


116.6 


115.7 


113.6 


111.3 


111.3 


117.0 


119.9 


105.1 


107.3 


107.3 


109.4 


109.7 


109.2 


108.2 


107.4 


112.2 


115.9 


133.6 


136.3 


142.8 


142.9 


143.2 


143.6 


147.5 


148.6 


148.9 


149.3 


114.1 


115.2 


117.4 


118.0 


118.2 


118.7 


119.2 


119.3 


119.6 


119.8 



3/ Excludes butter. 
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Table7.— Producer Price Indexes; U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted). 





Annual 
1936 


1987 


1987 
Oct 


Kay 




1988 








1985 


June R 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 










1982=' 


1 00 










104.6 


103.2 


105.3 


106.2 


107.5 


107.7 


108.5 


108 8 


108.6 


109.3 


104.6 


107.2 


109.5 


109.7 


111.2 


112.3 


113.7 


113.6 


115.2 


114.6 


108.1 


112_9 


112.0 


115.2 


113.6 


114.9 


115.0 


108.7 


119.0 


109.4 


99.4 


97.8 


103,7 


91.7 


92.3 


90.6 


104.7 


103.2 


117.7 


111.9 


88.7 


91.9 


95.0 


94.6 


99.3 


99.3 


99.3 


99.3 

120.2 


101.0 


97.3 


113,8 


111.0 


115.3 


116.4 


119.9 


119.9 


120.2 


120.5 


120.6 


118.5 


103.0 


113.3 


113.0 


130.9 


130.2 


130.5 


130.9 


130.6 


130.6 


100.3 


99.3 


99.0 


89.6 


88.5 


86.6 


96.9 


94.3 


110.4 


101.0 


101.9 


101.2 


103.5 


102.9 


103.2 


103.1 


107.9 


111.8 


111.6 


114.6 


106.5 


106.6 


107.3 


107.2 


106.5 


106.4 


107.1 


109.2 


109.6 


110.4 


101.2 


104.0 


120.1 


106.8 


100.5 


89.9 


104.2 


106.8 


129.7 


134.6 


95.6 


99.5 


87.6 


81.1 


70.8 


77.1 


92.2 


105.5 


102.1 


107.4 


113.9 


116.6 


118.4 


120.0 


124.5 


125.6 


126.0 


126.6 


129.7 


130.1 


90.9 


93.9 


100.4 


102.1 


102.2 


104.4 


101.5 


99.4 


101.4 


98.2 


90. 3 


88.1 


95.5 


95.0 


102.8 


104.0 


101.0 


98.4 


103.8 


102.4 


89.1 


99.9 


104.9 


110.0 


100.4 


104.6 


10t.2 


98.6 


96.5 


if!:! 


110.4 


116.7 


103.4 


97.5 


105.6 


112.3 


124.6 


122.2 


123.1 


114.6 


124.9 


140.0 


148.2 


150.8 


147.9 


152.0 


152.1 


154.0 


155.1 


100.2 


99.9 


101.6 


102.1 


100.1 


100.6 


101.2 


102.1 


103.8 


104.8 


107.9 


104.9 


108.6 


108.4 


111.7 


111.6 


113.4 


115.1 


115.2 


116.3 


123,9 


103.3 


103.9 


105.3 


116.0 


119.8 


129.5 


127.6 


124.0 


121.0 


103.3 


98.4 


100.6 


101.9 


103.0 


102.8 


103.7 


104.1 


103.0 


104.0 


107.6 


110-1 


110.3 


110.1 


111.6 


111.8 


111.8 


112.2 


111.9 


112.6 


107.7 


109,5 


111.8 


112.8 


114.2 


113.7 


113.2 


113.9 


114.3 


114.9 


105.0 


106.3 


108.3 


109.3 


111.0 


111.7 


112.2 


112.1 


112.6 


112.6 


104.7 


106.8 


109.3 


110.9 


114.2 


114.8 


115.5 


116.0 


116.4 


116.5 


132.5 


142. 4 


154.6 


157.5 


166.8 


166.8 


175.4 


175.4 


175.4 


175.5 


102.6 


99.1 
98. A 


101.5 


103.1 


106.3 


107.4 


108.2 


108.4 


108.7 


108.6 


101.4 


100.8 


101.9 


104.0 


106.9 


109.9 


108-8 


109.6 


108.2 


99.8 


94.5 


92.9 


94.5 


97.2 


110.3 


110.0 


111.6 


114.2 


115.2 


102.8 


703.2 


106.4 


107.1 


106.6 


106.9 


108.1 


109.0 


108.7 


111.5 


137.5 


84.8 


84.2 


86.6 


114.1 


124.1 


148.6 


134.9 


127.3 


115.2 


95.8 


87.7 


93.7 


95.3 


97.2 


97.9 


97.0 


97.3 


96.6 


95.8 


94.8 


93.2 


96.2 


96.1 


104.7 


108.6 


109.9 


110.1 


111.5 


111.4 


102.6 


103.9 


106.8 


101.5 


101.2 


100.8 


108.7 


105.1 


117.7 


110.3 


96.1 


79.2 


71.1 


72.8 


82.9 


103.4 


111.5 


109.9 


112.9 


113.8 


89.1 


91.8 


102.0 


102.6 


111.8 


106.1 


99.1 


99.9 


99.7 


101.2 


117.8 


129.6 


101.2 


88.5 


112.2 


130.4 


156.4 


145.1 


142.7 


141.0 


97.4 


88.3 


106.4 


108.9 


103.7 


107.6 


99.4 


98.7 


89.6 


89.7 


93.6 


90.9 


91.8 


93.2 


85.3 


83.8 


84.9 


87.1 


89.8 


92.8 


94.4 


91.4 


99.2 


97.2 


127.5 


153.8 


152.3 


150.7 


155.7 


141.0 


101.2 


89.7 


85.7 


89.2 


82.0 


82.0 


82.0 


84.0 


91.1 


93.1 


104.6 


104.9 


110.2 


110.6 


111.8 


112.7 


118.2 


111.8 


111.6 


110.7 


103.1 


100.1 


102.8 


104.1 


106.5 


107.2 


107.8 


108.0 


108.1 


108.2 


103.7 


99.9 


102.5 


104.0 


106.1 


106-4 


106.7 


107.1 


106.9 


107.1 


103.9 


105.5 


107.8 


108.1 


110.1 


107.4 


113.4 


113.0 


114.6 


113.7 


100.6 


101.2 


103.7 


104.1 


108.1 


111.2 


113.0 


112.6 


114.0 


113.5 


95.1 


92.9 


95.5 


94.9 


102-2 


106.8 


108.7 


108.9 


111.1 


110.3 


103.5 


105.4 


107.9 


108.7 


111.2 


113.5 


115.3 


114.6 


115.6 


115.2 


110.2 


111.0 


112.6 


114.5 


120.4 


123.2 


123.9 


124.4 


126.4 


126.5 


107.9 


109.6 


112.6 


113.6 


113.1 


113.6 


115.7 


115.6 


115.5 


115.9 


107.7 


1U.5 


112.5 


112.3 


114.1 


114.1 


114.2 


114.5 


114.7 


115.3 



Finished goods 1/ 

Consumer foods 
Fresh fruit 

Fresh & dried vegetables 
Dried fruit 
Canned fruit & juice 
Froien fruit & juice 
Fresh veg. excl. potatoes 
Canned veg. & juices 
Frozen vegetables 
Potatoes 
Eggs 

Bakery products 
Heats 

Beef & veal 
Pork 

Processed poultry 
Fish 

Dairy products 

Processed fruits & vegetables 
Shortening & cooking oil 

Consumer finished goods less foods 
Beverages, alcoholic 
Soft drinfcs 
Apparel 
Footwear 
Tobacco products 

Intermediate materials 2/ 
Materials for food manufacturing 
Flour 

fteffned sugar 3/ 
Crude vegetable oils 

Crude materials 4/ 

Foodstuffs & feedstuffs 
Fruits I vegetables 5/ 
Grains 
Livestock 
Poultry, live 
Fibers, plant & animal 
Fluid milk 
Oilseeds 
Tobacco, leaf 
Sugar, raw cane 

All commodities 

Industrial commodities 

All foods 6/ 
Farm products & 
processed foods & feeds 
Farm products 

Processed foods & feeds 6/ 
Cereal & bakery products 
Sugar & confectionery 
Beverages 

1/ Commodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer. 2/ Commodities requiring furtherprocessing to become finished 
goods. 3/ All types and siies of refined sugar. 4/ Products entering market for the first time that have not been 
manufactured at that point. 5/ Fresh and dried. 6/ Includes all raw, intermediate, and processed foods (excludes soft 
drinks, alcoholic beverages, and manufactured animal feeds). R = revised. 

Information contact: Bureau of Labor Statistics (202) 523-1913. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Table 8.— Farm-Retail Price Spreads, 



Market basket 1/ 

Retail cost nv82-84=1Q0) 
Far* value (1982-84=100) 
Farm*rttall spread (1982-W»100> 
Fan* value-retail cost (X) 

Heat products 

Retail coat (1982-84-100) 
Farm value (1962-84=100) 
Farm-ratal I spread (1982-84*100) 
Farm value-retail cost <x> 

Oafry product* 

Ratail cost (1982-6%=100) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84*100) 
Fam value-retail cost (X) 

Pou L t ry 

Retail cost {1982-84*100} 
Farm vaLue (1982-84=100) 
Farm-retaiL tpread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-retail Cost (X) 

Retail cost (1982-84^100) 
farm value (1962-84=100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-64=100) 
Farm value-retail cost (X) 

Cere*l I bakery product* 
Retell ccst (1982-84*100) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-64=100) 
Farm value-retail C0«t (X) 

Fresh fruits 
Retail cost (1982-84=100) 
Farm value (1982-64=100) 
Firm-retalL spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-retail cost (X) 

Fresh vegetables 
Retail costs (1962-84=100) 
Farm value <1982-84«100j 
Farm retail spread (1982-84*100) 
Farm value-retail cost (X) 

Processed fruits & vegetables 
Retail cost (1982-84=100) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 
Farra-ret#iL spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-retail costs (X) 

Fata i oUa 
Retail cost (1982-84=100) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 
Farm-retail spread 0982-64-100) 
Farm value-retail cost (X) 



Beef, Choice 

Retail price 2/ (cts/lb) 

Net carcass value 3/ (cts) 

Net farm value 4/ (cts) 

Farm-retail spread (cts) 
Carcass-retail spread 5/ (cts) 
Farm-carcass spread 6/ (cts) 

Farm value-retail price (X) 
Pork 

Retail price 2/ (cta/lb) 

Wholesale value V (Cts) 

Net farm value 4/ (ett) 

Farm-retail Spread (cts) 
Wholesale-retail spread 5/ <cts> 
Farm-wholesale spread 6/ tcts) 

Farm value-retail price (X) 





Annual 




1987 








1988 






1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


Oct 


Hay 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Get 


102.9 

103.5 

102.6 

35.2 


104.1 
96.2 

108.3 
32.4 


106.3 
94.9 

112.5 
31.2 


111.6 
97.1 

119.4 
30.5 


112.2 

94.8 
121.7 
29.6 


115.0 
96.1 

124.0 
29.9 


115.5 
101.3 
123.2 

30.7 


117.3 
104.5 
124.2 

31.2 


118.4 
104.5 
125.8 

30.9 


119.5 

105.4 

127.0 

30.9 


119.3 

104,5 

127.2 

30.7 


99.8 
99.4 

100.3 
50.4 


98. 9 

91.3 

106.7 

46_6 


102.0 
94.3 

109.6 
46.6 


109.6 
101.2 
118.3 
46.7 


111.8 

102.4 

121,4 

46.4 


111.7 

103.2 

120.4 

46.8 


113.8 

108.3 

119.4 

48. 2 


113.4 
97.5 

129.7 
43.6 


113.2 

97.5 

129.3 

43.6 


113.4 

100.3 

126.8 

44.8 


113.0 
97.6 

128.8 
43.7 


101.3 
99.2 

103.2 
47.0 


103.2 
95.2 

110.5 
44.2 


103.3 
92.6 

113.3 
43.0 


105.9 
93.3 

117.5 
42.3 


106.9 
94.7 

118.1 
42.5 


107.4 

66,5 

126.7 

38.6 


107.2 
86.3 

126.5 
38.6 


107.6 
88.0 

125.7 
39.2 


106.2 
86.8 

126.1 
39.4 


108.9 
89.3 

127.0 
39.4 


109.9 
92.3 

126.1 
40.3 


107.3 
112.6 

101.1 
56.2 


106.2 
105.9 
106.6 
53.3 


114.2 

115.1 

113.3 

53:9 


112.6 
93.8 

134.2 
44.6 


111.B 
82.7 

145.3 
39.6 


114.0 

105.1 

124.2 

49.4 


120.1 

114.7 

126.3 

51. 1 


129.0 

135.5 

121.5 

56.2 


131,7 

133. B 

129.3 

54.4 


133.4 

128.4 

139,1 

51.5 


129.4 

124.6 

134.7 

51.6 


109.1 
110.1 
107.4 
64.8 


91.0 

85.7 

100. 4 

60.5 


97.2 

92.4 
106.0 
61.0 


91.5 

76.8 

117.9 

53.9 


91.4 

71.1 

127.9 

50.0 


81.8 

56.6 

127.1 

44.4 


63.6 
62.7 

121.1 
48.2 


95.1 
64.9 
113.4 
57.4 


104.2 
86.6 

135.9 
53.4 


103,1 
97.0 

114.1 
60.4 


105.5 
87.6 

137.6 
53.4 


103.9 

102.9 

104.1 

12.1 


107.9 
94.3 

109.6 
10.7 


110.9 

76.3 

115.7 

8.4 


114.8 

71.0 

120.9 

7.6 


115.6 
72.5 

121.6 
7.7 


120.3 
86.B 

125.0 
8.8 


120.8 

94.2 

124.5 

9.6 


122.1 

97.1 

125.6 

9.7 


124.0 
99.1 
127.5 

9.8 


124.7 
96.7 
126.3 

9.7 


125.6 
100.1 
129.2 

9.8 


106.6 
113.7 
103.3 
33.7 


118.4 

110.8 

121.8 

29.6 


120.4 

103.8 

128.0 

27.4 


135.6 

113.9 

145.7 

26.5 


140.5 

117.6 

151.1 

26.4 


149.8 

122.9 

162.2 

25.9 


142.2 

105.0 

159.4 

23.3 


150.7 

129.6 

160.4 

27.2 


153.5 

125.5 

166.4 

25.8 


157.5 

118.6 

175.5 

23.8 


151.9 
116.0 
166.5 

24.1 


108.2 

108.3 

108,2 

34.0 


103.5 
93.1 

108.9 
30.5 


107.7 
90.0 

116.6 
28.4 


121.6 

112.0 

126.5 

31.3 


112.5 
86.5 

125.9 
26.1 


124.5 
89.4 

142.6 
24.4 


121.8 
93.6 

136.3 
26.1 


127.0 

112.1 

134.7 

30.0 


125.9 

121.4 

128.2 

32.7 


132.1 

125.9 

135.3 

32.4 


129.4 

127.1 

130.6 

33.4 


104.3 
106.8 
103.4 
24.4 


107.O 

117.7 

103.7 

26.2 


105.3 

101.5 

106.4 

22.9 


109,0 

111.1 

108.3 

24.2 


109.7 

105.9 

110.9 

23.0 


115.9 

135.8 

110.2 

27.5 


117.6 

135.7 

112.0 

27.4 


117.8 

139.8 

110.9 

26.2 


119.2 

140.1 

112.7 

27.9 


120.4 

142.7 

113.4 

28.2 


121.4 

145.2 

114.0 

28.4 


106.6 

124.3 

100.2 

31.3 


108.9 

104.3 

110.6 

25.8 


106.5 
76.2 

117.6 
19.2 


108.1 
74,1 

120.6 
18.4 


107.4 
74.8 

119.4 
16.7 


111.2 

100.6 

115.1 

24.3 


111.5 

108.0 

112:8 

26.1 


112.6 

132.9 

105.1 

31.8 


114.9 

114.7 

115.0 

26.9 


115.9 

106.1 

119.5 

24.6 


117.1 

102.5 

122.5 

23.5 




Annual 




1987 
Oct 








1988 






1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


Hay 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


239.6 

147.6 

140.0 

99.6 

92-0 

7.6 

SB 


232.6 
135.2 

126.8 
105.8 

97.4 
8.4 

55 


230.7 
133.1 
124.4 
106.3 

97.6 
6.7 

54 


242.5 

145.3 
137.9 
104.6 

97.2 
7.4 

57 


245.7 
144.6 
137.1 
108.6 
101.1 
7.5 
56 


253.2 

166.2 

158.6 

94.6 

87.0 

7.6 

63 


259.9 
158.2 
146.1 
111.8 
101.6 

10.1 

57 


259.3 
144.6 
137.9 
121.3 
114.7 
6.7 
F3 


257.8 
150.5 
142.9 
114.9 
107.3 
7.6 
55 


259.7 
153.6 
145.8 
113,8 
106.0 
7.8 
56 


257.8 
155.4 
148.8 
109,0 
102.5 
6.5 
56 


162.0 
110.1 


162.0 
101-1 


178.4 
110.9 


188.4 
113.0 


194.4 
112_7 


183.6 
106.4 


187.9 
106.3 


187.4 
100. 


185.5 
101.4 


184.9 
97.2 


181.6 
95.8 


77.4 
64.6 
51.9 
32.7 
46 


71.4 
90,6 
60.9 
29.7 
44 


82.4 
96.0 
67.5 
28.5 
46 


82.7 
105.7 
75.4 
30.3 
44 


77.8 
116.6 
61.7 
34.9 
40 


76.1 
107.5 
77.2 
30.3 

41 


76.6 
111.1 
81.6 
29.5 
41 


72.6 
114.8 
87.4 
27.4 
39 


73.4 

112.1 
84.1 
28.0 
40 


65.1 
119.8 
87.7 
32.1 
35 


62.2 
119.4 
85.8 
33.6 
34 



1/ Retail coats are baaed on indexes of retail prices for domestically produced farm foods frail the CPI-U published monthly by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The farm value is the payment to farmers for quantity of farm product ec^ivalent to retail unit, less 
allowance for byproduct. Farm values are based on prices at first point of Sale and may include marketing charges such as grading 
and packing for some commodities. The farm- retail spread, the difference between the retail price and the farm value, represents 
charges for assembling, processing, transporting, and distributing these foods. 2/ Estimated weighted average price of retail cuts 
from pork and Choice yield grade 3 beef carcasses. Retail cut prices from BLS. 3/ Value of carcass Quantity (beef) and wholesale 
cuts (park) equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cuts; beef adjusted for value of fat and bone byproducts. 47 Market value to producer for 
quantity of live animal equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cuts minua value of byproducts. 5/ Represent! charges for retailing and other 
marketing services such as fabricating wholesaling, and in-city transportation. 6/ Represents charges made for livestock 
marketing, processing, and transportation to city where consumed. 

Information contacts: Dent* Dunham (202) 786-1870; Ron Gustafson (202) 786-1286. 



Table 9.— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs 

(See the December 1988 issue.) 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 786- 1 870 - 
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Livestock & Products 



Table 10- 


U.S. Meat Supply 

Pro- 


&Use 


























Cons nipt ion 










auc- 




_ 








* m- * ■ »-h _ 




Primary 






Beg. 


tion 


Im- 


Total 


Ex- 


Ship- 


Ending 




Per 


market 






stocks 


1/ 


ports 


supply 
Hi 


ports 
LLion pounds 


ments 
4/ 


stocks 


Total 


capita 2/ 
Pounds 


price 3/ 








»eef 
























1 1986 




420 


24,371 


2,129 


26,919 


521 


52 


412 


25,935 


78.4 


57.75 


1987 




412' 


23,566 


2,269 


26, 247 


604 


52 


386 


25 , 205 


73.4 


64.60 


1986 F 




386 


23,527 


2,355 


26,268 


654 


61 


375 


25,178 


72.6 


69-70 


1989 F 




375 


21,986 


2,200 


24| 561 


670 


60 


325 


23,506 


67.2 


71-77 


Pork 
























1986 




289 


14,063 


1,122 


15,474 


86 


132 


248 


15,008 


58.6 


51.19 


1987 




248 


14,374 


1,195 


15,817 


is 


12* 


347 


15,237 


59.1 


51.69 


1988 F 




347 


15,673 


1,150 


17,170 


13 5 

140 


440 


16,409 


62.9 


43-44 


! 1989 F 




44a 


15,762 


1,200 


17,402 


130 


325 


16,807 


63.6 


42-48 


Yea I 
























1986 




ill 


524 


27 


562 


5 


1 


7 


550 


1.9 


60.89 


1987 




7 


429 


24 


460 


7 


1 


4 


449 


1.5 


78.05 


1988 F 




4 


403 


28 


435 


10 


1 


4 


420 
418 


1.4 


89-90 


1989 F 




4, 


403 


25 


432 


9 


1 


4 


1.4 


"89-95 


\amb and mutter 






















1986 




13 


338 


41 


392 


2 


Z 


13 


375 


1.4 


70.26 


1987 




13 


315 


44 


372 


2 


2 


8 


360 


1.3 


78.09 


1988 F 




8 


334 


53 


395 


1 


1 


7 


386 


1.4 


68-69 


1989 F 




7 


341 


60 


408 


1 





7 


400 


1.4 


63-69 


otai red 


meat 






















1986 




733 


39,296 


3,319 


43,348 


613 


187 


680 


41,868 


140.2 


-- 


1987 




680 


38,684 


3,533 


42,897 


722 


179 


744 


41,251 


135.3 


-- 


1988 F 




745 


39,937 


3,586 


44,268 


851 


198 


826 


42,393 


138.4 


-- 


1989 F 




826 


38,492 


3,485 


42,803 


810 


201 


661 


41,131 


133.7 


*- 


|rof lers 
























1986 




27 


14,316 





14,342 


566 


149 


24 


13 , 603 


56.3 


56.9 


, 1987 




24 


15,594 


a 


15,618 


752 


151 


25 


14,691 


60.2 


47.4 


1988 F 




25 


16,235 





16,260 


726 


146 


30 


15,358 


62.4 


55-56 


1989 F 




30 


16,950 





16,980 


665 


140 


25 


16,150 


65.0 


51-57 


Kature chi 


cken 






















1986 




144 


627 





771 


16 


3 


163 


589 


2.4 


-- 


1987 




163 


650 





814 


15 


2 


188 


608 


2.5 


-*- 


1988 F 




188 


636 





825 


21 


3 r 


150 


650 


2.6 


_.* 


1989 F 




150 


648 





798 


18 


* 


150 


626 


2.5 


-- 


Turkeys 
1986 


























150 


3,271 





3,422 


27 


4 


178 


3,212 


13.3 


72.2 


I 1987 




178 


3,828 





4,006 


33 


4 


ZSZ 


3,686 


15.1 


57.8 


1988 F 




282 


4,045 





4,328 


49 


3 


175 


4,101 


16.7 


61-62 


1989 F 




175 


4,170 





4,345 


36 


4 


175 


4,130 


16.6 


63-69 


lotal poultry 






















1986 




321 


18,215 





18,535 


609 


156 


365 


17,405 


72.0 


-- 


1987 




365 


20,072 





20,437 


800 


157 


495 


18,985 


77.8 


-- 


1988 F 




495 


20,917 





21,412 


796 


152 


355 


20,109 


81.7 


-- 


1989 F 




355 


21,768 





22,123 


719 


148 


350 


20,906 


84.2 


■* 


led meat £ 


pouh 


Cry 

1,054 




















1986 




57,511 


3,319 


61,883 


1,223 


343 


1,045 


59,273 


212.3 


-- 


1987 




1,045 


58,756 


3,533 


63,334 


1,522 


336 


1,240 


60,236 


213.2 


- ■* 


1988 F 




1,240 


60,854 


3,586 


65,650 


1,647 


350 


1,181 


62,502 


220.1 


- w> 


1989 F 




1,181 


60,260 


3 485 


64,926 


1,529 


349 


1 011 


62,037 


217.9 


-- 



i 1/ Total including farm Production for red meats and federoUy inspected plus nonfederal Ly inspected for poultry. 
\f Retail weight basis. (The beef carcass- to- retail conversion factor Mas .74 during 1962-85. It was towered to .73 for 
[986 and to -71 for 1987 and Later.) 3/ Dollars per cwt for red meat; cents per pound for poultry. Beef: Choice steers, 
maha 1,000-1,100 Lb.; pork: barrows and gilts, 7 market*; veal: farm price of calves; lamb and mutton: Choice slaughter 
anfcs, San AngeLo; broilers: wholesale 12-city average; turkeys: wholesale NY 8-L6 Lb. young hens. 4/ Carcass weight for 
led meats and certified ready-to-cook for poultry. F = forecast. -* = not available. 

nformation contacts: Ron Gustafson, Leland Southard, or Hark Weimar (202) 786-1285. 
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Table 1 1 .-U.S. Egg Supply & Use 



1984 

1965 
1986 
1987 

1988 F 

1989 F 



6eg. 
stocks 



9 

IV 
10, 
10, 
14, 
10, 



Pro- 
duc- 
tion 



5,706.3 

5,688.0 
5,704.9 
5,796.5 
5,733.8 
5,625.0 



Im- 
ports 



32, 

12, 

13, 

5 

4, 

4, 



Total 
supply 



5,749.7 
5,711.8 
5,729.3 
5,812.5 
5,752.9 
5,639,0 



Ex- 
ports 



Million dozen 



58.2 
70.6 

101.6 
111.2 
138.3 
106.0 



* Cartoned Grade A Large e99s, New York. F * forecast. 
Information contact: Robert 6ishop (202) 786-1714. 



Table 12.— U.S. Milk Supply & Use 



Ship- 
ments 



27.8 

30.3 
28.0 
25.1 
23.3 

24.0 



Hatch- 
ing 
use 



Consumption 



529.7 

548.1 
566.8 
595.0 
604.3 
630.0 



Ending 




stocks 


Total 


11.1 


5,122.8 


10,7 


5,052.0 


10.4 


5,022.5 


14.4 


5,066.7 


10.0 


4,977.1 


10.0 


4,869.0 



Per Wholesale 
capita price* 



No 

259.4 
253.3 
249.4 
249.3 
242.7 
235.3 



eta/ do* 

80.9 
66.4 
71.1 
61.6 

61-62 

65-71 







Commercial 








Coftmerc i a L 














Total 
conmer- 




__*•_*, 


**_•___• 


All 


Pro- 




Farm 


Beg. 


Im- 


CCC 




D i sap- 


milk 


duc- 


Farm 


market- 


stocks 


ports 


cial 


net re- 


Ending 


pear- 


pnee 


tion 


use 


ings 






supply 


movals 


stocks 


ance 


2/ 








Bi 


ill ion poinds 










t/CWT 


132.8 


2.3 


130.5 


5.8 


2.3 


138.5 


12.9 


5.4 


120.3 


13.77 


135.5 


2.4 


133.1 


5.4 


2.5 


141.0 


14.3 


4.6 


122.1 


13.61 


139.7 


2.4 


137.3 


4.6 


2.6 


144.5 


16.6 


5.2 


122.5 


13.58 


135.4 


2.9 


132.5 


5.2 


2.7 


140.5 


8.6 


4.9 


126.9 


13.46 


143.1 


2.5 


140.7 


4.9 


2.8 


148.4 


13.2 


4.6 


130.6 


12.75 


143.4 


2.4 


141.0 


4.6 


2.7 


148.3 


10.6 


4.2 


133.5 


12.51 


142.5 


2.2 


140.3 


4.2 


2.5 


146.9 


6.7 


4.6 


135.6 


12.54 


145.3 


2.2 


143.1 


4.6 


2.5 


150.2 


9.0 


4.2 


137.0 


12.15 



1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 f 

1/ HiLkfat basis. Totals may not add because of rounding, 
deductions. F = forecast. 

Information contact: Jim Miller (202) 786-1770. 



2/ Delivered to plants and dealers; does not reflect 



Table 13.— Poultry & Eggs. 



Annuel 



1985 



1986 



1967 



1987 

Oct 



1988 



Hay 



Jine 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



13,569.2 14,265.6 15,502.5 1,381.4 1,367.3 1,398.0 1,234.1 1,421.9 1,377.4 1,303.2 



50.8 


56.9 


47.4 


43.2 


56.6 


61.5 


66.5 


68.9 


62.6 


56.9 


197 


187 


186 


193 


161 


179 


246 


246 


245 


259 


3.1 


3.7 


3.7 


2.6 


3.7 


4.1 


3.4 


3.4 


3.2 


2.9 


19.7 


26.6 


23.9 


28.3 


40.8 


39.5 


40.3 


43.6 


31.2 


32.0 


4,803.8 


5,013.3 


535.1 


441.9 


465.5 


472.5 


471.5 


47B.6 


454.3 


452.3 



2,800 3,133 3,717 



411.0 331.2 372.4 322.4 377.3 365.7 372.2 



Broilers 
Federally Inspected slaughter, 
certified (mU Lb) 
Wholesale prica. 
12-city, Ccts/lb> 
Price of grower feed (t/ton) 
eroiter-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period (mil Lb) 
Broiler-type chicks hatched (mil) 2/ 

Turkeys 
federally inspected slaughter, 

certified (mil Lb> 
Wholesale price, Eastern U.S., 

6-16 Lb. young hens (cts/Lb) 
Price of turkey grower feed (t/ton) 
Turkey-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stocks begfming of period (mil Lb) 
Poults placed in U.S. (miL) 

Eggs 
Farm production (mil) 
Average nunber of Layers (mU) 
Rate of Lay (eggs per layer 
on farms) 
Cartoned price, Weu York, grade A 

Large fcts/doz) 3/ 
Price of Laving feed (t/ton) 
Egg-feed price ratio 1/ 

Stocks, firtt of month 
Shell (all doz) 
Frozen (mil doz) 

Replacement chicks hatched (mil) 407 424 431 34.0 35.8 33.0 24.8 27.3 30.6 30.6 

1/ Pounds of feed equal In value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 Lb. of broiler or turkey Llveweight. 2/ Placement of broiler chicks is 
currently reported for 12 States only; henceforth, hatch of broiler- type chicks m t L be used as a substitute. 3/ Price of cartoned 
eggs to volume buyers for delivery to retailers. 

Information contact: Hark Weimar (202) 786-1714. 



75.5 
212 

4.5 
125.3 

197.8 


72.2 
215 

4.1 
150.2 
223.4 


57.8 
213 
3.9 

178.2 
26.5 


48.6 
216 

2.8 
640.6 

16.7 


49.3 
212 
2.8 

384.4 
25.3 


57.1 
211 

3.0 
422.4 

25.9 


70.8 
272 

2.9 
467.3 

23.9 


70.5 
268 

3.1 
503.2 

19.3 


76.0 
269 

3.4 
561.2 

16.0 


79.6 
266 

3.6 
583.1 

16.2 


68,256 
277 


68,459 
278 


69,558 
280 


5,931 
283 


5,770 
272 


5,518 
269 


5,677 
268 


5,701 
269 


5,546 
272 


5,829 
275 


247 


248 


248 


21.0 


21.2 


20.5 


21.2 


21.2 


20.4 


21.2 


66.4 
182 
6.3 


71.1 
174 
7.0 


61.6 

170 
7.6 


60.2 

167 
6.0 


50.9 
176 
4.9 


56.8 

176 
5.2 


73.7 
236 
4.9 


69.5 
237 
4.9 


75.6 
236 

5.4 


66.0 
222 
5.3 


.93 

10.2 


.72 

10.0 


1.16 
9.8 


.99 
12.5 


.42 
13.2 


.63 

15.4 


.90 
19.2 


.84 
17.4 


.75 
18.7 


16.6 
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Table 14.— Dairy 



Annual 



Milk prices, Minnesota-Wisconsin, 
3.5% fat (S/cwt) 1/ 
Wholesale prices 
Sutter, trade A Chi. (cts/Lb) 
Am. cheese, Wis. 

assembly pt. (cts/Lb) 
Nonfat dry milk, (cts/tb) 2/ 

U5DA net removals 
Total milk equiv. (mil lb) 3/ 
Sutter (mil lb) 
Am. cheese (mi I lb) 
Nonfat dry milk (mil lb) 

Milk 
Milk prod. 21 states (mil lb) 

MHt per coy (lb) 

Number of milk cows (thou) 
U.S. milk production (mil lb) 
Stock, beginning 

Total (mil lb) 

Commercial (mit lb) 

Government (mil tb) 
importSj total (mil lb) 3/ 
Comnerctal disappearance 
milk equfv. (mil lb) 

Butter 
Production (mil lb) 
Stocks, beginning (mil lb) 
Cwrroercfal disappearance (mil Lb) 

American cheese 
Production (mi I lb) 
Stocks, beginning (mil Lb) 
Commercial disappearance (mil Lb) 

Other cheese 

Production (mil Lb) 
stocks, beginning (mil Lb) 
Commercial disappearance (mil Lb) 

Nonfat dry mitk 
Production (mi L Lb) 
Stocks, beginning (mil lb) 
ConiDerciaL disappearance (mil Lb) 

Frozen dessert 
Production (nil gal) 4/ 



Milk production (mil Lb) 
Milt per cow (Lb) 
Np of milk cous (thou) 
Hitk-feed price ratio 5/ 
Returns over concentrate 5/ 
costs (S/cwt milk) 



1955 

11.48 

141.1 

127.7 
84.0 



1986 

11.30 

144.5 

127.3 
80.6 



1987 

11.23 

140.2 

123.2 
79.3 



1987 
Oct 

11.35 

136.8 

121.9 
80.0 



1988 



May 

10.34 

131.0 

115.0 
73.4 



13,174.1 10,628.1 6,706.0 

334.2 287.6 187.3 

629.0 468.4 282.0 

940.6 827.3 559.4 



660.4 
22.2 

19.8 
30.4 



1,226.7 
42.4 
35.0 
53.6 



June 

10.34 

133.5 

116.2 
74.2 



550.7 
13.1 
27.9 
28.4 



July 

10.52 

135.9 

118.3 
77.1 



248.9 

5.2 

13.6 

-.7 



Aug 

10.98 

135.6 

127.6 
80.6 

240.0 

7.8 
7.5 

-.4 



sept 

11.48 

134.3 

134.6 
87.2 



142.3 
5_0 
3.4 




Oct 

11.88 
132.0 

136.4 
88.8 



339.1 

15.2 
2.2 





121,043 

13,160 

9,198 

143,147 

16,704 
4,937 

11 767 
2,777 



121,433 

13,399 

9,063 

143,381 

13,695 
4,590 
9,105 
2,733 



121,094 9,931 11,041 10,480 10,513 

13,932 1,148 1,280 1,220 1,225 

8,692 8,653 8,627 8,588 8,579 

142,462 6/11,665 6/13,010 6/12,348 6/12,356 



10,283 9,890 10,117 

1,199 1,152 1,179 

8,578 8,587 8,584 

6/12,086 6/11,621 6/11,896 



12.867 

4,165 
8,702 
2,490 



9,984 
5,386 

4,598 
261 



10,457 
5,134 
5,323 

159 



10,535 

5,371 

5,164 

178 



11,149 
5,376 

5,772 
208 



11,277 
5,403 
5,874 

211 



10,872 

5,182 

5,691 

178 



130,640 133,498 135,630 11,439 11,518 11,789 12,101 12,091 11,954 



1,247.8 1,202.4 
296.5 205.5 
918.2 922.9 



1,104.1 
193.0 
902.5 



2,855.2 

960.5 

2,279.1 



2,225.7 

101.4 
2.515.7 



1,390.0 

1,247.6 

435.0 

1,251.0 



2,798.2 2,716.7 

850.2 697.1 

2,382.8 2,444.1 



2,411.1 

94.1 

2,684.9 

1,284.1 

1 011.1 

479.1 

1,248.6 

Annual 



2,627.6 

92.0 

2,880.1 



1,059.0 
686.8 

495.1 



91.2 

176.2 

73.0 



214.1 
505.2 
222.1 



234.5 

95.5 
260.3 



64.7 
245.9 

44.4 



107.9 

239.8 

57.5 



258.7 
377.0 
224.5 



231.5 
92.7 

246.4 



104.1 

171.4 

47.5 



91.7 
282.5 

84.4 



245.2 

384.0 
214.1 



229.3 

93.4 
241.9 



104.6 

180.5 

83.0 



75.9 

294.7 
70.6 



235.9 
413.0 
229.9 



218.3 

99.4 
232.0 



79.5 

160.4 

76.7 



1,263.4 91.4 



120.1 



139.0 132.0 



74.2 

295.7 

65.5 



213.7 
415.8 
235.4 



228.0 

107.4 
247.9 



66.6 

138.5 

85.2 

132.3 



1987 



83.0 

290.0 
89.7 



210.1 
385.1 
229.5 



238.5 

109.9 
259.2 



60.1 
92.9 

69.1 

110.0 
1988 



9,536 

4,682 
4,855 



92.2 
247.6 



224.1 
344.4 



243.4 
106.5 



56.0 
63.6 



91.5 



1985 

143,147 
12,994 
11,016 
1.72 
9.54 



1986 

143,381 
13,260 
10,813 
1?73 
9.23 



1987 

142,462 
13,786 
10,334 
1.83 
9.50 



I 

34,814 
3,340 
10,424 
1.88 
9.82 



II 

37.399 
3.617 
10,339 
1.76 
8.99 



III 

35,512 
3,453 

10,283 
1.80 
9.26 



IV 

34,737 
3,375 
10,291 
1.89 
9.97 



1 

36,098 
3,509 

10,286 
1.74 
9.26 



II 

37,840 
3 691 

10,252 
1.52 
8.24 



III P 

36,048 
3,528 

10,219 
1.45 
8.45 



1/. Manufacturing grade milk. 2/ Prices paid f.o.b. Central states production area, high heat spray process. 
3/ Milk-equivalent, fat-basis. 4/ Jce cream, ice milk t and hard sherbet. 5/ Based on average mflk price afte 
price-support deductions. 6/ Estimated. •- = not available. P = preliminary. 



er adjustment for 



Information contact: Jim Killer (202) 786-1770. 



Table 15.-Wool 





Annua L 




1987 
Oct 








1988 






1985 


1986 


1987 


Hay 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


192 


191 


265 


300 


463 


460 


450 


450 


450 


463 


197 


201 


247 


259 


423 


378 


364 


355 


362 


378 


106,051 
10,562 


126,768 

9,960 


129,677 

13,092 


10,931 

1,412 


9,601 
1,282 


13,598 

1,241 


9,798 

1,089 


9,666 
1,657 


10,547 
1,715 


10,038 
1,031 



U.S. wool price, 
Boston 1/ (cts/Lb> 
Imported wool price, 
Boston 2/ (cts/Lb} 
U.S. mill consumption, scoured 
Apparel wool (thou lb) 
Carpet wool (thou Lb) 

1/ Wool price delivered at U.S. mills clean basis, Graded Territory 64's (20.60-22.04 microfis) staple 2-3/4" and up. 
2/ UooL price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis, Australian 60/62's, type 64A (24 micron). Duty since 1982 has been 
10.0 cents. 

Information contact: John Lawler (202) 786-1840. 
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Table 16.— Meat Animals. 



Cattle on feed (7 States) 
Number on feed (thou head) 1/ 
Placed on feed (thou head) 
Marketings (thou head) 
Other dis appear a nee (thou head) 

Beef steer-corn price ratio, 

0maha 2/ - ^. lv 
Hog-corn price ratio, Omaha ti 

Market prices ($/cwt) 
Slaughter cattle 

Choice steers, Omaha 

Utility cows, Omaha 

Choice vealers, S. St. Paul 3/ 
Feeder cattle 

Choice, Kansas City, 600-700 lb. 

Slaughter hogs 

Barrows & gilts, 7-markets 
Feeder pigs 

S. Ho. 40-50 lb. (per head) 

Slaughter sheep & Lambs 
Lambs, Choice, San Angelo 
Ewes, Good, San Angelo 

Feeder lambs 
Choice, San Angelo 

Wholesale meat prices. Midwest 
Chofce steer beef, 600-700 lb. 
Canner & cutter cow beef 
Pork loins, 8-14 lb. 4/ 
Pork bellies, 12-14 Lb. 
Hams, skinned, K-17 Lb. 

All fresh beef retail price 5/ 

Commercial slaughter (thou head)* 
Cattle 

Steers 

Heifers 

Cows 

Bulls & stags 

Calves 
Sheep & lambs 
Hogs 

Commercial production (mil Lb) 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb & mutton 
Pork 



1985 



8,635 

19,346 

18,989 

1,132 



Cattle on feed (13 States) 
Number on feed (thou head) 1/ 
Placed on feed (thou head) 
Marketings (thou head) 
Other disappearance (thou head) 

Hogs fi pigs (10 States) 6/ 
Inventory (thou head) 1/ 
Breeding (thou head) 1/ 
Market (thou head) 1/ 
Farrowings (thou head) 
Pig crop (thou head) 



Annual 
1986 



7,920 
20,035 
19,263 

1,049 



1987 



7,643 

21,020 
19,390 

1,207 



1987 
Oct 



7,535 

2,604 

1,690 

85 



May 



7,504 


7,814 


7,421 


2,170 


1,367 


1,246 


1,719 


1,692 


1,765 


141 


68 


62 



1988 
July Aug 



6,840 
1,618 

1,720 
64 



Sept 



6,674 
2 184 

1,662 
67 



Oct 



7,129 

2,475 

1,601 

84 



23.3 

17.8 



58.37 

38.32 
58.28 



31.0 
27.8 



57.75 
37.19 
59.92 



41.0 
32.8 



64. 60 
44.83 

78.74 



41.2 
31.0 



64.81 

46.41 
82.50 



33.6 
24.3 



75.15 

48.79 
97.66 



27.9 
18.9 



70.58 
42.68 

100.88 



64.56 62.79 75.36 77.00 82.88 77.36 



44.77 
37.20 



63.61 
34.02 

85.91 



90.76 
74.13 
91.51 

59.50 
67.50 



51.19 
45.62 



69.46 
34.78 



51.69 
46.69 



78.08 
38.62 



48.75 

41.53 



66.25 

37.13 



47.55 
46.85 



72.67 

36.38 



48.06 
31.40 



59.38 

36.30 



24; 5 
16.8 



65.96 
45.39 
77.50 

79.08 



45.57 
27.57 



59.00 
37.83 



26.2 
17.8 



67.08 

47.33 
87.50 



26.4 

15.9 



67.71 

48.42 
240.42 



26.4 
14.9 



69.13 
47.71 

213.75 



84.65 84.00 85.81 



46.10 
27.40 



57.05 
38.20 



41.04 
28.30 



61.00 
37.38 



32.89 

30.95 



63.94 
36.BA 



73.14 102.26 102.00 90.63 77.80 79.67 79.50 78.56 80.36 



88.98 

71.31 

104.78 

65.82 

80.01 



97.21 

83.70 

106.23 

63.11 

80.96 



96.77 
83.80 
103.49 
49.39 
97.81 



111.70 
89.88 

112.75 
46.09 
67.70 



106.38 
81.28 

111.31 
45.51 
66.51 



97.09 
85.74 

104.96 
40.84 
65.90 



101_04 
86.51 

106.88 
37.48 
67.16 



103.15 
87.73 
97.92 
33.28 

73.20 



104.36 
85.5B 
85.33 
34.97 
78.33 



212.64 217.69 221.54 227.18 226.07 224.32 225.41 230.59 



36,293 

16,912 

11,237 

7,391 

758 

3,385 

6,165 

84,492 

23,557 

499 

352 

14,728 



1985 



10,653 

23,366 

22,887 

1,378 

42,420 
5,348 

37,072 
8,831 

67,648 



37,288 

17,516 

11,097 

7,960 

715 

3,408 

5,635 

79,598 



24,213 
509 
331 

13,988 

Annual 
1986 



35,647 

17,443 

10,906 

6,610 

689 

2,815 

5,200 

81,031 



23 , 405 
416 
309 

14,312 



3,131 

1,512 

962 

593 

64 

246 

460 

7,700 

2,098 
36 
28 

1,359 



2,908 


3,067 


2,982 


3,206 


1,509 


1,548 


1,494 


1,567 


850 


913 


927 


1,039 


494 


548 


512 


542 


55 


58 


49 


58 


179 


212 


215 


234 


427 


428 


405 


462 


6,881 


6,898 


6,365 


7,284 


1,918 


2,024 


1,982 


2,162 


30 


34 


31 


35 


27 


27 


24 


28 


1,231 


1,232 


1,133 


1,281 



3,011 

1,437 

994 

522 

58 

215 

469 

7,715 



2,965 

1,368 

965 

573 

59 

206 

453 

8,092 



2,042 2,006 

33 34 

28 28 

1,359 1,442 



9,754 
23,583 
22,856 

1,236 

41,100 
5,258 

35,842 
8,223 

63,835 



1987 



9,245 
24,874 

22,971 
1,379 



39,690 
5,110 

34,580 
8,783 

68,417 



It 



8,807 

5,906 

5,619 

428 



38,370 
5,215 

33,155 
2,352 

18,601 



1987 
III 



8,666 

6,590 
6,022 

242 



40,880 
5,325 

35,555 
2,257 

17,481 



1988 



IV 



8,992 

6,698 

5,583 

338 



43,075 
5,300 

37,775 
2,259 

17,503 



I 



9,769 

5,796 
5,810 

390 



42,845 

5,465 
37,380 

2,103 
16,331 



II 



9,365 
5,898 
5,854 

418 



41,145 
5,500 

35,645 
2,552 

19,968 



in 



8,991 
5,959 
6,151 

223 



44,040 
5,625 

38,415 

2,343 

17,877 



IV 

8,576 

7/5,560 



45,070 

5,470 

39,600 

7/2,345 



1/ Beginning of period. 2/ Bushels of corn equal in value to 100 pounds live weight. If* 6 * head 
4/ Beginning January 1984 prices are for 14-17 Lb.; January 1986 prices are for 14-18 Lb. 5/ New se 
composite price of alt beef grades and ground beef sold by retail stores. t This new series in additi 
replace, the series for the retail price of Choice beef that appears in table 8. 6/ Quarters are De 
(l), Har.-May (H), June-Aug. (Ill), and Sept. -Nov. (IV). 7/ Intentions. *Classes estimated. -- - not available. 

Information contacts: Ron Gustafson or LeLand Southard (202) 786-1285. 



3/ Per head starting September 1988. 
series estirnating the 
tion to, but does not 
6/ Quarters are Dec. of preceding year-Feb. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Crops & Products 



Table 17.-Supply & Utilization 1,2 . 



Area 



Feed 
and 



Other 





Set 




Harves* 




-Produc- 


Total 


resid- 




aside 
3/ 


Planted 
Hi I acres 


ted 


field 
Bu/acre 


tion 


*Y/ Y 


ual 


Wheat 
1983/64 


30.0 


76.4 


61.4 


39.4 


2.420 


3.939 


369 


1984/85 


18.3 


79.2 


8:? 


38.8 


2,595 


4,003 


405 


1965/86 


18.8 


75.6 


37.5 


2 <i£ 


3,666 


279 


1986/87* 


20.2 


72.1 


60.7 


34.4 


2,092 


4,018 


413 


19B7/88* 


27.9 


65.8 


55.9 


34!B 


2,105 


3,941 


300 


1986/89* 


30.1 


65.7 


53.3 


1,812 


3.068 


270 


Rice 
1983/84 




Hfl acres 




Lb/ acre 








1.74 


2.19 


2.17 


4,598 


99.7 


172.1 


^ 


1984/85 


.79 


2.63 


2.86 


4.954 


138.8 


187.3 


" 


1985/86 


1.24 


2.51 


2.49 


5,414 


134.9 


201.6 


-* 


1986/87* 


tt? 


2.38 


2.36 


5,651 


133.4 


213.3 


"- 


1987/88* 


2.35 


2.33 


5,462 


127.7 


182.1 


- = 


1988/89* 


.93 


2.88 


2.66 


5,547 


158.4 


193.0 


"" 


Corn 
1983/84 




MH acre* 




Bu/acre 








32.2 


60.2 


51.5 


81.1 


4,175 


7,700 


3,818 


1984/85 


3.9 


80.5 


71.9 


106.7 


7,674 


8,684 


4,079 


1985/86 


5.4 


83.4 


75.2 


118.0 


8,877 


10,536 


4,095 


1986/87* 


12.7 


76.7 
65.7 


69.2 


119.3 


6,250 


12,291 


4,714 


1987/88* 


23.0 


59.2 


119.4 


7,064 


11,950 


4,746 


1988/89* 


20.8 


67.5 
Mil acres 


56.7 


82.3 
Bu/acre 


4,671 


8,936 


4,500 


Sorghum 
1983/84 


5.7 


11.9 


10.0 


48.7 


488 


927 


385 


1984/85 


.6 


17.3 


15.4 


56.4 


866 


1,154 


539 


1985/86 
1986/87* 


.9 
2.3 


18.3 
15.3 


16.8 
13.9 


8:? 


1,120 
936 


1,420 
1,489 


664 
533 


1987/88* 


4.1 


1K8 


10.6 


69.9 


741 


1,484 


573 


1988/89* 


4.0 


10.5 
Mil acres 


9.0 


60.6 
Bu/acre 


546 


1,209 


525 


Barley 
1983/84 


1.1 


10-4 


9.7 


52.} 
53.4 


509 


m 


232 


1984/85 


.5 


12.0 


11.2 


599 


304 


1985/86 


.7 


13.2 


11.6 


51.0 


591 


848 


333 


1986/87* 


1.8 


13.1 


12.0 


50.8 


611 


942 


296 


1987/88* 


2.9 


11.0 


10.0 


52.6 


527 


876 


255 


vm/w 


2.9 


9.7 
Hi I acres 


7.4 


38.2 

Bu/acre 


2S3 


624 


240 


Oat* 
1983/64 
1984/85 


.3 

.1 


20.3 

12.4 


9.1 
8.2 


52.6 

58.5 


477 
474 


727 


466 
433 


1985/86 


.1 


13.3 


6.2 


63.7 


521 


460 


1986/87* 


.4 


14.7 


6.9 


56.3 


386 


603 


395 


1987/86* 


.8 


18.0 


6.9 


54.0 


374 


553 


360 


1988/69* 


.3 


14.0 
MH acres 


5.4 


39.1 

Bu/acre 


211 


383 


215 


Soybeans 
1983/64 





63.8 


62.5 


26.2 


1,636 


1,981 


7/79 


1984/85 





67.8 


66.1 


28.1 


1,861 


2,037 


7/93 


1965/66 





63.1 


61.6 


34.1 


2,099 


2,415 


7/66 


1986/67* 





60.4 


58.3 


33.3 


1,940 


2,476 


7/104 
7/83 


1987/86* 





58.0 


57.0 


33.7 


1,923 


2,359 


1988/89* 





58.8 


56.8 


26.6 


1,512 


1,814 


7/94 


Soybean oil 
1963/64 










10,872 


12,133 




1964/S5 


-< 


-- 


-- 


-- 


11 468 


12,209 


-_ 


1965/86 


- 1: 




-— 




11 617 


12,257 


.. 


1986/87* 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


12,783 


13 745 


-. 


1987/88* 


" 


«* 


-- 




9/ 13; 170 


14 395 


.. 


1968/89* 


* * 




* * 


•* 


9/ 11,768 


13,860 


-* 


Soybean meal 
1963/84 
















— 


X' 


-- 


-- 


22,756 


23,230 




1984/85 
1985/86 


-- 


If. 


-* 


+ i 


24,529 


24; 764 


-_ 






-- 




24 951 


25,338 


-- 


1986/87* 




-.- 


-- 




27,758 


27^70 




1987/66* 
1986/89* 


-- 


" 


* - 


*. 


28;D60 


28,300 


*- 


- * 


"- 


-- 


_. 


24.497 


24.650 


-' 



tic 
use 



Ex~- 
ports 



Mil bu 



742 
749 
767 
780 
805 
835 



1,429 

1 424 

915 

1,004 

1:83 



Total 



2,540 
2,578 
1,961 
2,197 
2J05 
2 555 



Cndfng' 
stocks 



Hfl cwt trough equfv.) 



6/54.9 
6/60.5 
6/65.6 
6/77.7 
6/78.5 
6/62.2 

MH bu 

975 
1,091 
1,160 
1,192 
1,224 
1,215 

Hfl bu 

10 
18 
28 
15 
14 
15 

Mil bu 

170 
170 
169 
174 
174 
175 

Hfl bu 

76 
74 
82 
73 
79 
86 

Mlltbu 

983 
1,030 
1,053 
1 179 
1,174 
1,030 



MH lbs 



70.3 
62.1 
58.7 
84.2 
72.2 
77.0 



1,901 

1 865 
1,241 
1,504 
1 720 
1,775 



245 
297 
176 
198 

P S 

250 



92 
77 
22 

137 

126 

50i, 



2 

1 

3 

1 
1 



743 
598 
740 
^757 
800 
565 



9,586 
9,917 
10 053 
10;833 
10^30 
1i;i00 



1,824 
1 660 
1 257 
1,187 
i;&73 

Ooo 



Thou torts 



17,615 

19 480 
19,090 

20 387 
21,276 
20,000 



5,360 
4 917 
6,0S6 
7,343 
6; 871 
4,350 



125.0 
122.6 

124.5 
161.9 
150.7 
159.2 



6,694 
7,036 
6,496 
7 410 
7.690 
7.490 



640 
854 
869 
746 
822 
790 



544 
551 
523 
606 
555 
465 



546 
509 
544 
471 
441 
302 



1.805 
1,721 
1 879 
2,040 
2,057 
1,689 



11. 4TC 
11,577 
11,310 
12,020 
12 803 
12 400 



22,975 
24 397 
25,126 

27; 730 
28,147 
24.350 



287 
300 
551 
743 

m 



189 
247 
325 
336 

321 
159 



11 
180 
184 
133 
112 

81 



176 
316 
536 
436 
302 
125 



Farm 

price 

5/ 



S/bu 



US 

1,905 

1,621 

1,236 

533 


3.51 
3.39 

3.06 
2.42 
2.57 
3.60-3.75 




S/cwt 


46.9 
64.7 
77.3 
51.4 
31.4 
33.8 


8.57 
8.04 
6.53 
3.75 
7.27 
5.00-7.00 




S/bu 


1,006 
1 648 
4,040 
4,882 
4,260 
1,446 


3.21 
2.63 
2.23 

1.50 

2.40-2.80 



S/bu 

2.74 
2.32 

1.93 
1.37 
1.70 
2.20-2.66 

S/bu 

2.47 
2.29 

1.98 
1.61 
1.81 
2.75-3.00 

S/bu 

1.62 
1.67 
1.23 
1.21 
1.56 
2.60-2.80 

S/bu 

7.83 
5.84 
5.05 
4.78 
6.15 
7.00-6.50 



8/ Cts/lb 



721 
632 

947 
1,725 
2,092 
1,460 



30.60 
29.50 
18.00 
15.40 
22.65 
21.00-25.00 



255 
367 
212 
240 
153 
300 



10/ S/ton 

188 
125 
155 
163 
222 
240-270 



See footnotes at end o1 table. 



JOfiUOl y-h^of UOiy WdV 



<53 







Area 










Feed 
and 


Other 
domes- 




















Set 




Harves- 




Produc* 


Total 


resid- 


tic 


Ex? 


Total 


Ending 


Farm 




aside 
3/ 


Planted 


ted 


Yield 
Lb/acre 


tion 


sugoiy 


ual 


use 
Mil bat 


ports 
es 


use 


stocks 


price 
5/ 




Mil acres 










CU/lb 


Cotton 11/ 


























1983/84 


6.6 


7.9 


7.3 


508 


7.8 


15.7 




5.9 


6.8 


12.7 


2.8 


65.30 


1984/85 


2.5 


11.1 


10.4 


600 


13.0 


is. a 


-- 


5.5 


6.2 


11.8 


4.1 


58.70 


1985/66 


3-6 


10.7 


10.2 


630 


13.4 


17.6 


-- 


6.4 


2.0 


8.4 


9.4 


56.50 


1986/87* 


3.4 


10.0 


8.5 


552 


9.7 


19.1 


-- 


7.4 


6.7 


14.1 


5.0 


52.40 


1987/68* 


3.2 


10.4 


10.0 


706 


K.8 


19.8 


-- 


7.6 


6.6 


14.2 


5.8 


64.20 


1988/89* 


K6 


12.2 


11.6 


627 


15.2 


21.0 


*■ 


6.9 


5.0 


11.9 


9.2 





^December 12, 1988 supply and Demand Estimates. 1/ Marketing year beginning June 1 for wheat, barley, and oats r August 1 for cotton and 
rice, September 1 for soybeans, corn, and sorghun, October 1 for soymeal, and soyoil. 2/ Conversion factors: Hectare Chi.) = 2-471 
acres, 1 metric ton * 2204.622 pounds. 36.7437 bushels of wheat or Soybeans. 39.3679 bushels of corn or sorghum, 45.9296 bushel* of 
barley , 68.8944 bushets of oats, 22.046 cwt. of rice, and 4.59 480 -pound bales of cotton. 3/ Includes diversion, PIIC. and acreage 
reduction programs. 4/ Includes imports. 5/ Market average prices do not include an allowance for Loans outstanding and Government 
purchases. 6/ Residual included in domestic use. 7/ includes seed. 8/ Average of crude soybean oil, Decatur. 9/ Includes 196 million 
pounds In imports for 1987/88 and 300 million in 1968/89. 10/ Average of 44 percent, Decatur. 11/ UpLand and extra long staple. Stock 
est urates based on Census Bureau data which results in an unaccounted difference between supply and use estimates and changes in ending 
stocks. -- = rwt available. 

Information contact: Commodity Economics Division, Crops Branch (202) 766-1640. 



Table 18.— Food Grains. 



Wholesale prices 

Wheat, Mo. 1 HRU, 
Kansas City <*/bu) 2/ 

Wheat, DNS r 
Minneapolis (S/bu) 2/ 

Rice, S.W. La. <S/cwt) 3/ 
Wheat 

Exports (mil bu) 

Hill grind (mil bu) 

Wheat ftour production (mil cut) 
Rice 

Exports (mil cwt, rough equiv) 





Marketing 


year 1/ 




1987 






1988 






1984/85 


1985/86 


1986/87 


1987/88 


Oct 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oc 


3.74 


3.28 


2.72 


2.96 


2.90 


3.79 


3.77 


3.78 


4.05 


4.1 


3.70 
17.98 


3.25 

16.11 


2.62 
10.25 


2.92 
19.25 


2.65 
17.70 


4.17 
18 : 85 


3.96 

17.90 


4.09 
16.65 


4.16 
16.05 


4.1 
14.5 


1,424 
676 

301 


915 
703 
314 


1,004 
755 
335 


1,592 
753 
336 


141 
69 
31 


129 
^3 

28 


120 
63 
28 


114 
69 

31 


130 
65 
29 


102 
69 

31 



62.1 



58.7 



84.2 



72.2 



8.3 



4.0 



5,4 



3.6 



5,4 



5.5 



Marketing year 1/ 
1985/86 1986/87 1987/88 

1,425 1,905 1,821 

674 696 719 

372 497 378 

915 1,004 1,592 



1987 



1988 



Mar-May Jun-Aug Sept-Nov Dec-Feb Mar-May Jun-Aug Sept-Nov 
2,250.4 1,820.9 2,988.5 2,505.3 1,923.4 1,255.7 2,239.6 



Wheat 

Stocks, beginning (mil bu) 
Domestic use 

Food (mil bu) 

Seed, feed & residual (mil bu) 4/ 
Exports (mit bu) 

1/ Beginning June 1 for wheat and August 1 for rice. 2/ Ordinary protein. 3/ Long-grain, milled basis. 4/ Residual includf 
feed use. — = not available. 



174.3 


179-3 


191-1 


168.6 


180.0 


183.0 


197.0 


45.7 


355.8 


-11.4 


2.9 


30.6 


290.4 


45.6 


216.8 


409.9 


308.5 


413.1 


460.6 


363.4 


318-6 



Information contacts: Ed Allen and Janet Liveiey (202) 786*1840. 



Table 19.— Cotton, 





Marketing year 


V 


1987 
Oct 






1988 






1984/85 


1985/86 1986/87 


1987/88 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


60.5 


60.0 53.2 


63.1 


64.3 


62.9 


57.4 


55.2 


51.3 


52.2 


69.2 
73.9 


48.9 62.0 
64.8 61.8 


72.7 
76.3 


76.2 
76.8 


68.8 

80.0 


68.2 
76.6 


57.7 

60.8 


56.8 

60.5 


57.6 
62.1 


5,545 
6,201 
2,775 


6,399 7,452 

1,969 6,684 
4,102 9,348 


7,617 
6,582 
5,026 


713 

367 

6,213 


603 

554 

7,542 


477 
320 
6,386 5 


676 
265 

,771 5 


624 

183 
,655 4 


596 
309 
,734 



U.S. price, SLH, 

1-1/16 in. (cts/lb) 2/ 
Northern Europe prices 
Index (cts/lb) 3/ 

U.S. H 1-3/32 in. (cts/lb) 4/ 

U.S. mill consumption (thou bales) 5,545 

Exports (thou bales) 

Stocks, beginning (thou bales) 

1/ Beginning August 1. 2/ Average spot market. 3/ Liverpool Outlook (A) index; average of 5 Lowest priced of 11 
selected growths. 4/ Memphis territory growths. 

Information contact: Bob Skinner (202) 786-1840. 



Agricultural Outlook 



Table 20.— Feed Grains 



Wholesale prices 
Corn, No. 2 yellow, 

Chicago Ct/bu) 
sorghum, no. 2 yellow, 

Kansas City Ct/cwt) 
Barley, feed, 

Duluth (t/bu) 2/ 
Barley, malting, 

Minneapolis (Vbu) 
Exports 3/ 
Corn (mil bu) 
Feed grains (mil metric. tons) 4/ 



Corn 

StocKSf beginning (miUbu) 
Domestic use 

Feed Cmi I bu} 

Food, seed, ind. Cmfl bu) 
Exports Cmi I bu) 
Total use (mil bu) 

1/ September 1 for corn and sorghum; June 1 for oats and barley. 2/ Beginning March 1987 reporting point changed from 
Minneapolis to Duluth. 3/ Excludes products. 4/ Aggregated data for corn, sorghum, oats, and barley. — - not available. 

Information contact: James Cole <202) 786-1840. 





Marketing year 1/ 




1987 






1988 






1984/85 


1985/86 


1986/87 


1987/88 


Oct 


June 


JulV 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


2.79 


2.3_5 


1,64 
2,73 


2.14 


1.73 


2.74 


2_80 


2,79 


2.79 


^781 


4.46 


3.72 


3.40 


2.75 


4.58 


4.79 


4,28 


4.27 


4.17 


2.09 


1.53 


1,44 


1.78 


1.78 


2.41 


2.31 


2.08 


2.24 


2.32 


2.55 


2.24 


1,89 


2.04 


2.08 


3.61 


3_87 


4.25 


4.40 


4.39 


1,865 
s) 4/ 56.6 


1,241 
■ 36.6 


1,504 1 
46.3 


,732 
52.6 


137.6 
4.3 


133.8 

4.0 


126.5 

4.0 


153.2 
4,3 


154.4 
4.8 


174.0 
4.9 


1984/85 


Harketing year 1/ 
1985/86 1986/87 1987/88 


1987 
Jun-Aug Sept-Nov 


Dec -Feb 


1988 
Mar-May Jun-Aug Sept-Nov 


1,006 


1,648 


4,040 


4,882 


6,332 


4,882 


9,769 


7,635 


5,836 


4,260 


4,079 
1,091 
1,865 
7,036 


4,095 
1,160 
1,241 
6,496 


4,714 
1,192 
1 504 
7,410 


4,746 
1,224 
1,720 
7,690 


768 
315 
368 

1,451 


1,488 
292 

398 
2, 178 


1,444 
282 
408 

2,134 


960 

330 

514 

1,804 


839 
323 

414 
1,577 


1,389 

289 

453.0 
2,188.5 



Table 21. -Fats & Oils 



Marketing year 1/ 
1983/84 1984/85 1985/86 



1986/87 



Soybeans 
Wholesale price, No. 1 yellow, 
Chicago (i/bu) 2/ 
Crushings (mil bu) 
Exports (mil bu) 
Stocks, beginning (mil bu) 

Soybean oi L 
Wholesale price, crude, 
Decatur (ets/lb) 
Production (mil lb) 
Oomestic disap. '(mil lb) 
Exports {mil lb) 
Stocks, beginning (mil lb) 

Soybean meal 
Wholesale price- 44% protein, 
Decatur (S/toni 
Production (thou ton) 
Domestic disap. (thou ton) 
Exports (thou ton) 
Stocks, beginning (thou ton) 

Margarine, wholesale price, 
Chicago, white (cts/lb) 



7.78 5.88 5.20 5.03 

982.7 1,030.5 1,052.8 1,178.8 

742.8 600.7 740.7 756.9 
344.6 175.7 316.0 536.0 



30.55 
10,862.8 

9,589.6 
1,813.7 
1,260.9 



29.52 

11,467.9 

9,888.5 

1,659.9 

720.5 



18.02 

11,617.3 

10,045.9 

1,257.3 

632.5 



15.36 

12,783.1 

10,820.1 

1,184.5 

946.6 



1987 
Sept 



5.14 
79.7 
56.7 
31.2 



May 



7.29 
98.0 
39.7 
113.9 



15.58 26.55 

881.4 1,087.5 

911.0 763.7 

224.8 138.6 

1,979.4 2,385.2 



June 



9.11 
89.2 
29.3 

95.4 



27.66 

996.4 
936.8 
269.0 

2,570.4 



1988 

July 



8.55 
88.0 
29.5 

90.1 



29.65 
994.2 

994.7 

157.2 

2,361.0 



Aug 



8.25 
78.3 
35.8 
66.2 



27.16 

878.6 

790.7 

78.9 

2,203.3 



Sept 



8.33 

79.9 
26.9 

59.7 



25-55 

901.3 

S47.1 

183.2 

2,212.4 




46.3 



55.5 



51.2 



40.3 



40.00 



49.00 52.06 58.81 58.06 57.33 



1/ Beginning September 1 for soybeans; October 1 for soymeal and oil; calendar year for margarine. 2/ Beginning April 1, 
1982, prices based on 30-day delivery, using upper end of the range. 

Information contacts: Roger Hoskin (202) 7B6-1840; Tom Bickerton (202) 756-1824. 
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Table 22.— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates 





Target 


loan 


FindLey 




Payment rates 




Base 


Program 






Oeficienc) 


Paid 


PJt 


Partici- 




price 


rate 


Loan 
rate 




Land 
diver- 
sion 




acres 


1/ 


pation 
rate 2/ 








i/bu 






Percent 
3/ 


HfL 
acres 




Percent 
of base 


wheat 
1983/84 


4.30 


3,65 




.65 


2.70 


95 


90.9 


15/5/10-30 


78/78/51 


1964/85 


4.38 


3.30 




1.00 


2.70 


85 


94.0 


20/10/10-20 


60/60/20 


1985/86 


4.33 


3.30 




1.08 


2.70 




94.0 


20/10/0 


73 


1966/67 4/ 


4.33 


3. DO 


2.40 


1.98 


2.00 


1.10 


92.2 


22.5/2.5/5-10 


85/85/21 


1967/66 


4.38 


2.85 


2.28 


1.78 






91.7 


27.5/0/0 


87 


1968/69 
1989/90 


4.23 


2.76 


2.21 


1.53 






91.8 


27.5/0/0 


63 


4.10 


2.58 


2.06 

1/Cwt 










10/0/0 




Rice 


















1963/84 


11.40 


8.14 




2.77 


2.70 


BO 


3.95 


15/5/10*30 


96/98/87 


1984/85 


11.90 


8.00 




3.76 






4.16 


25/0/0 
20/15/0 


85 


1935/86 


11.90 


6.00 


5/3.16 


3.90 


3.50 




4.23 


90 


1986/87 4/ 
1987/88 


11-90 


7.20 


5/3.82 


4.70 






4.20 


35/0/0 


95 


11.66 


6.64 


5/5.72 


4.62 






4.18 


35/0/0 


95 


1986/89 


11.15 


6.63 


5/4.80 


1.65 






4.17 


25/0/0 


92 


1989/90 


10.80 




*/bu 














Corn 




















1963/84 


2.86 


2.65 







1.50 


60 


82.6 


10/10/10-30 
10/0/0 


71/71/60 


1984/85 


3.03 


2.55 




.43 






60.6 


54 


1985/36 


3.03 


2.55 




.46 






64.2 


10/0/0 


69 


1986/87 4/ 


3.03 


2.40 


1.92 


1.11 


.73 




61.9 


17.5/2.5/0 
20/15/0 


66 


1987/68 


3.03 


2.26 


1.82 


1.09 


2.00 




83.3 


90 


1968/89 


2.93 


2.21 


1.77 


6/ 1.10 


1.75 






20/10/0; 0/92 


90 


1989/90 


2.64 


2.06 


1.65 
i/bu 










10/0/0: 0/92 




Sorghum 
1963/64 




















2.72 


2.52 







1.50 


60 


18.0 


7/ r&amej 


72/72/53^ 


1984/85 


2.88 


2.42 




.46 






18.2 




42 


1985/86 


2.68 


2.42 




.46 






19.3 




% 


1986/87 4/ 


2.88 


2.26 


1.62 


1.06 


.65 




19.0 




1987/68 


2.88 


2.16 


1.74 


1.14 


1.90 




17.4 




83/42 


1986/89 


2.78 


2.10 


1.66 


1.06 


1.65 




17.0 




81 


1989/90 


2.70 


1.96 


1.57 

1/bu 














8a r Ley 
1983/84 


2.60 


2.16 




.21 


r.oo 




11.0 


7/ [aamel 


55/55/0' 


1984/85 


2.60 


2.06 




.26 






11.6 




44 


1985/86 


2.60 


2.06 




.52 






13.3 




57 


1986/87 4/ 


2.60 


1.95 


1.56 


.99 


.57 




12.4 




72 


1987/88 


2.60 


1.86 


1.49 


.79 


1.60 




12.9 




84 


1988/89 


2.51 


1.60 


1.44 


.76 


1.40 




12.6 




78 


1969/90 


2.43 


1.68 


1.34 
1/bu 














Oats 




















1983/64 


1.60 


1.36 




.11 


v75 




9.6 


7/Lsatrtt] 


20/2O/O 


1984/85 


1.60 


1.31 




a 


" 




9.8 




14 


1985/86 


1.60 


1.31 




.29 






9.4 




14 


1986/87 4/ 


1.60 


1.24 


.99 


.39 


-36* 




9.5 




37 


1987/88 


1.60 


1.18 


.94 


.20 


.80 




8.7 




45 


1968/89 


1.55 


1.13 


.90 


10/ .30 






3.0 


5/0/0; 0/92 


30 


1969/90 


1.50 


1.06 


.85 
1/bu 










5/0/0; 0/92 




Soybeans 8/ 




















1963/64 




5.02 
















1984/85 




1% 
















1965/86 


















1986/87 4/ 
1967/88 




4.77 
4.77 
















1988/3V 




4.77 
















1989/90 9/ 






Cts/Lb 














UpLand COtton 




















1983/64 


76.0 


55.00 




12.10 


25.00 


85 


15.4 


20/5/10-30 


93/93/77 


1964/85 


81.0 


55.00 




16.60 






15.6 


25/0/0 


70 


1985/86 


61.0 


57.30 




23.70 


30.00 




15.8 


20/10/0 
25/0/0 


82/0/0 


1986/87 4/ 


61.0 


55.00 


10/44.00 


26.00 






15.5 


93 


1987/86 


79.4 


52.25 


11/ 


17.3 






14.5 


25/0/0 


92 


1988/89 


75.9 


51.60 




16.00 






14.6 


12.5/0/0 


88 


T989/90 


73.4 


50.00 










14.3 


25/0/0 





1/ Percentage of base acres that farmers participating in Acreage Reduction Programs/Paid Land Diver*ion/PllC were required to 
devote to conserving uses to receive program benefits. In addition to the percentages shown for 1983/84, farmers had the option of 
"fitting bids to retire their entire base acreages. 2/ percentage of base acres enrolled In Acreage Reduction Programs/Paid Land 

ersion/PU. 3/ Percent of pr - : - IJ * ,n " ja * — ^'-'- -- J ~" L — — ■ ™* ----- +"*' — — - 

to the 10-30 and 10-20 portions. 



Diversion^ he. 3/ Percent of program yield, except 1986/87 wheat, which is dollars per bushel. 196S and 1964 Plr fates apply onLy 
to the 10-30 and 10-20 portions, respectively. 4/ Payment rates for payments received in cash were reduced by 4.3 percent in 1966/87 
due to GramnrHudman-KoLlings. 5/ ArmuaL average world market price. 6/ Guaranteed to farmers signed up for 0/92. 7/ The sorghum, 



°£«'* ond barley programs were tht same as for corn each year except 1983/84, when PIK was not offered on barley and oats, and In 
1988 for oats. 8/ There are no target prices, acreage programs, or payment rates for soybeans. 9/ Loan rate it not to be announced 
prior to August 1, 1989. 10/ Loan repayment rate. 11/ Loans may be repaid at the lower of the Loan rate or world market prices. 

Information contact: James Cole (202) 766-1840. 
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Table 23,— Fruit 



1977 



1978 



1979 



1980 



1981 



1982 



1983 



1984 



1985 



19&6 



1987 P 1988 F 



Citry* 1/ 

El°^M?2 i^ti^??* /.^, ,f U *iSI • 1 M£? * 16 'i5i v 1S *3°5 1Z ' 0S7 1J ' 60a 10 i TO 10 ' 4aa ".<»* h.6oq iz,se4 13,271 

Per capita eonsuiption (Lb*) 2/ 115-1 107.5 108.4 1l2,6 104,4 109.3 119.9 102,9 109.1 118.0 114,9 -* 

N one i * rus j/ 

ProdOctfon (thou tons) 12,274 12,460 13,659 15,152 12,961 14,217 14,154 14,292 14,189 13,917 15,949 

Per capita Consurpnon Qbt) 2/ 84,5 83.0 85-7 87-3 88,0 89.0 88.9 93.7 92.3 95,7 101.9 



1987 



1958 



F.o.b. shipping point prices 
Apples (l/carton) 4/ 
Pears (l/bo*) 5/ 
Oranges (l/boa) 6/ 
Grapefruit <*/box) 6/ 

Stock*, ending 
fresh apples (mil Lb*) 
Fresh pears (mil Lbs) 
Frozen fruits {mil lbs) 
Jutee 



Cull lbs) 



Nov 

7.83 
10.52 
8.52 
6,37 

.697,2 
338.8 

943,1 
569.0 



Dec 

8,98 
9,70 
5.57 
5,80 



Jan' 

7*75 
9.26 
5.64 
5.63 



Feb 

1.50 
1,18 
i,30 
5.45 



Mar 

11.08 
8.94 
6.24 
5.02 



Frozen orange 

1/ Crop year beginning with year Indicated 



3,311,6 


3,158.9 


2.417,4 


279,4 


198,4 


H8,4 


858,2 


790.4 


720.1 


662.4 


980,4 


1,073.1 



1,584,1 

99.7 

634.6 

1.004.1 



Apr 

10,96 

12.55 

6,50 

4,92 

1,092,7 

49,2 

593.3 

1,018.7 



Nay 

10,98 
15.14 
8.26 
4.53 



June 

14.21 

17.50 

8.43 

3,36 



July 

23,87 

6.46 
4,85 



Aug 

23.05 

4,92 
4,09 



Sept 
20.45 

4."l7 
7,34 



Oct 

13.80 

5.48 
7,57 



552,2 


248.1 


95.0 


5,1 


1,557,7 


4,602,0 


17.9 


2.7 




117.6 


434.0 


347,6 


548.5 


* 657.3 
1,154.7 


864.0 


981.4 


997.5 


1,110.7 


1,120.1 


1,001,8 


562,5 


693.1 


642.3 



In 6 ??,?^ Pf 00 ;?**? fruit J? fr * sh w**Bht equivalent. 3/ Calendar year. 4/ I 
80-113's. 5/ D'AnJou, Washington, standard bo* wrapped, U.S, No. 1, 90-135 1 * 
F * forecast. -« = not available. 

Information Contact.- Ben Huang (202) 756-1655. 



2/ Per capf toconsLnptfon for total U.S. population. Including rollits 

Red Delicious. Washington, extra fancy. 
6/ U.S. equivalent on-tree returns. 



ry conjunction of both 
carton tray pack, 
P ■ preliminary. 



Table 24.— Vegetables 



Production 

TotaL vegetables (1,000 cwt) 
Fresh (liOOO Cwt) 1/ 2/ 
Processed (tons) 3/ 
Mushrooms (1,000 Lbs) 
Potatoes (1,000 cwt) 
Sweetpotatoe* (1,000 cut) 
Dry edibU beans (1,000 cwt) 



Shipments 
Fresh CI, 000 cwt) 4/ 
Potatoes (1,000 cwt) 
Sweetpotatoes (1,000 cwt) 













Calendar year 
1982 1983* 


"iv84" 




1956 




1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1985 


1987 


1/ 382,165 

182,563 

9,980,100 11 

454,007 

366,314 

13,115 

18,935 


413.925 

190,859 

,153,300 

470,069 

342,447 

13,370 

20,552 


381.370 
190,228 

9,557; 100 

469,576 

302,857 

10,953 

26,729 


379.123 

194,694 

9,221,460 11 

517,146 

338,591 

12,799 

32,751 


431,515 403,320 

207,924 197,919 

,179.590 10,270,050 

490,826 561,531 

355,131 333,911 

14,833 12,083 

25,563 15,520 


457,392 

217,132 

12.013,020 

595,681 

362,612 
12,956 
21,070 


453,769 

217,932 

11.791,560 11 

587,956 

407,109 

14,853 

22,175 


445,436 
216 267 

,616,560 12 

614,393 

361,511 

12,674 

22,556 


463,585 

219.598 

.214,490 

631,690 

385,774 

12,103 

26,309 






1987 










1988 









Oct 

16,104 

9 71 a 

359 



Nov 

15,445 

11,021 

795 



Oec 

18,964 

10;655 

518 



Jan 

17,690 

11.759 

354 



Feb 

23,141 

12,702 

343 



Har 



Apr 



18,271 18,927 

8,890 14,970 

366 218 



May 

26,488 
12,356 

174 



June 

36,998 

12,818 

127 



July 

21,645 

12 317 

91 



Aug 

25,622 

12 466 

212 



Sept 



Oct 



24,709 23,909 

13,590 13 872 

262 305 



h,Ii«M J tilt J** ™i5ST p ' r ; bl * ! ,,t & 19fl4 ?* 19fl5 r 2/ Estimate reinstated for asparagus with the 1984 croP; all other years at so include 
IqSS 2™- ;rrIIfi-E B ™I«™f ri Ei?, r .X' Si,Mt ^ 0rn ' lett l**' h°™Vd*«, on1ons L and tomatoes. 3/ Estimates reinstated for [cucumbers with the 
1V(J4 crop, aU otner year* also include snap beans, - 
carrots. Cauliflower, celery, sweet corn, cue ' 
watermelons. 



. sweet corn, green peas, and tomatoes. 4/ Includes snap beans, broccoli, cabbage, 
ra, egoplant, lettuce, onions, bell pepper*, squash, tomatoes, cantaloupes, honeydews, and 



Information contacts: Shannon Hamm or Cathy Greene (202) 756-1684. 



Table 25.— Other Commodities 



Sugar 

Production 1/ 

Deliveries 1/ 

Stocks, ending 1/ 
Coffee 

Composite green price 
N.Y. (cts/lb) 



1983 

5,662 
6,612 
2,570 



131.51 

Imports, green bean 
equiv. (mil lbs) 2/ 2,259 



195% 

5,690 
6,454 
3,005 



142,95 
2,411 
Annual 
1986 



Annual 

1965 

5,969 
6,035 
3,126 

137.46 

2,550 



1965 1986 1987 P 
Tobacco 
Prices at auctions 3/ 

Flue-cured (*/Lb) 1.72 1.52 
Burlev C$/lb) 1.59 1.57 

Domestic consumption 4/ 

Cigarettes (bit) 594.0 584.0 577,0 
Large cigars (mil) 3,226 3,090 2,757 



1986 

6,257 

7,786 
3,225 



165.16 
2,596 
1967 
Sept 



1.66 
NO 

51-0 
253.7 



1987 

7,309 
6,167 
3,195 



1967 

July-Sept Oct-Dec 



1986 
Jan-Mar Apr-June July-Sept 



109. 14 
2,636 



Apr 



NO 
NO 

44.6 
196.3 



866 

2,H6 
1,497 



99.16 
645 



3,653 

2,112 
3,195 



116.12 
640 



2,079 

1,951 
3,567 



121.96 
565 



774 

1,963 
2,467 



121.44 
450 



1986 



Hay 



NQ 
NO 

51.6 
224.4 



June 



NQ 
NQ 

52.7 

260.4 



July 



NQ 

31,4 
161.7 



Aug 



1.47 
NQ 

34.4 
234.4 



755 

2,147 
1,316 



114.20 P' 
595 P 



Sept 

1.67 
NQ 



1/ 1,000 short tons, raw value. Quarterly data shown at end of each quarter. 2/ Wet inports of green and processed 
coffee. 3/ Crop year July-June for flue-cured, October -September for hurley. 4/ Taxable removals. P = preliminary. 
-- - not available. NQ - no quote. 

Information contacts: (sugar) Peter BuzzanelL (202) 786-1886; (coffee) Fred Gray (202) 786-1888; X tobacco) Ve^ner £r\$e 
(202) 786-1890, 
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World Agriculture 



Table 26.— World Supply & Utilization of Major Crops, Livestock, & Products 



wheat 
Area (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks <metric ton) 3/ 

Coarse grains 
Area (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 

Rice, milled 
Area (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 4/ 
Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 

Total grains 
Area (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 

Oilseeds 

Crush (metric ton) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 

Heals 

Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 

Oils 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 

Cotton 
Area (hectare) 
Production (bale) 
Exports (bale) 
Consumption (bale) 
Ending atocks (bale) 



Red meat 
Production (mil metric tons) 
Consumption (mil metric tons) 
Exports (mil metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 
Production (mil metric tons) 
Consunption (mil metric tons) 
Exports (mil metric tons) V 

Dairy 
Kit 



1982/83 


1983/84 


1984/85 


1985/86 


1986/87 


1987/88 P 


1988/89 F 








Million units 








237.3 
477.3 

98.7 
460.1 
130.0 


228.8 

489.3 
102.0 
474.1 
145.2 


231.0 
512.0 
107.0 
493.2 
163.9 


229.3 
499.8 
85.0 
495.9 
167.8 


227,8 

530.2 

90.7 

523.0 

175.1 


219.6 
504.3 
105.5 
533.9 

145.5 


219.1 

502.5 

93.6 

535.2 

112.8 


338.7 

783.9 

90.0 

753,3 

181-4 


334.6 
687.2 

93.4 
758.3 

110.8 


334.2 
815.3 

100.4 
782.2 
143.9 


340.7 

842.8 

83.2 

778.3 

208.4 


337.1 
834.8 
83.9 
810.6 
232.6 


323.1 

790.5 

83.1 

813.6 

209.5 


323.3 

712.7 

89.8 

806.1 
116,1 


140.6 
286.5 

11.9 
286.5 

43.3 


144.2 
308.0 

12.6 
304.6 

46.7 


144.4 
319_1 

11.5 
310,6 

54,9 


144.9 

319.7 

12.8 

320.8 

54.1 


145.0 

318.4 

12.7 

322.6 

50.0 


142.9 
309.0 

11,5 
316.8 

42.2 


145.6 

320.4 
12.3 

322.0 
40.6 


716.6 

1,547.7 
200.6 

1,499.9 
354.7 


707.6 
1,484.5 

208.0 
1,537.0 

302.7 


709-6 
1,646.4 

218,9 
1,586.0 

362.7 


714.9 
1,662.3 

181.0 

1,595.0 

430.3 


709.9 
1,683.4 

187.3 
1,656.2 

457.7 


685.6 

1,603-8 
200.1 

1,664.3 
397.2 


688.0 
1,535.7 

195.7 
1,663.3 

269.5 


143.5 

178.2 

35.2 

20.5 


135.8 

165.0 

33.0 

15.7 


150.6 

191.0 

33-1 

21-1 


154.8 

196.0 

34,6 

26.8 


161.2 

194.3 

37.7 

23.3 


165.1 

206.4 

39.0 

23.6 


167.2 

201.1 
35.1 
17.4 


98.1 
31.6 


92.5 

29.7 


101.8 
32.3 


104.8 
34.4 


110.0 
36,7 


112.7 
35.6 


113.0 
36.5 


43.4 
14.0 


42.1 
13.7 


46.2 

15.6 


49.4 
16.4 


50.5 
17.0 


52.4 
17.3 


53.5 

17.7 


31.4 
68.1 
19.5 
68.3 
25.2 


31.0 
65.6 
19.2 
68.3 

24.0 


33.9 
88.2 

20.2 
70.0 
42.4 


31.9 
79.6 

20.2 
75.8 
47.2 


29.9 

70.4 
26.0 
82.4 

34.5 


32.3 

80.5 
23.7 
83.2 

32.1 


34.5 
84.3 
23.9 
82.7 
33.6 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986* 


1987 


1968 F 


1989 F 


97.5 

95.8 

5.9 


99.6 

97.6 

5.9 


103.5 

101,5 
6.2 


106.4 

105.3 

6.6 


108.8 

107.1 

6.6 


109.9 

108.6 

6.7 


110.1 

108.9 

6.8 


24.4 
24.3 

1.3 


25.2 

24.8 

1.3 


26.2 

26.0 
1-2 


27.4 

27.0 

1.3 


29.2 
28.8 

1.5 


30.2 
29.9 

1.5 


31.2 

30.8 
1.5 



Kilk production (mil metric tons) 413.0 413.5 419-1 426.8 427,1 428-6 432.4 

1/ Excludes intra-EC trade. 2/ where stocks data not available (excluding. USSR), consumption includes stock changes. 
3/ Stocks data are based on differing marketing years and do not represent levels at a given dste. Data not available for 
all countries; includes estimated change in USSfl grain stocks but not absolute level. 4/ Calendar year data. 1983 data 
correspond with 1982/83, etc. P = preliminary. F = forecast. 

Information contacts: Frederic SurU (202) 786-1824; (red meat & poultry) Linda Bailey (202) 786-1286; (dairy) Sara Short 
(202) 786-1769. 
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Table 27.— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products. 



Export coomodi t i es 

Wheat, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports (1/bu) 

Corn, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports (S/bu) 

Grain sorghun, f.o.b. vessel. 
Gulf ports Wbu) 

Soybeans, f.o.b. vessel, Gulf ports (S/bu) 

Soybean oil. Decatur (cts/lb) 

Soybean meal, Decatur <*/ton) 

Cotton, 6-market avg. spot (cts/lb) 

Tobacco, avg. price at auction (cts/lb) 

Rice 4 f.o.b. miLL Houston ($/cwt) 

Inedible tallow, Chicago (cts/lb) 
Import commodities 

Coffee, N.Y, spot (i/lb) 

Rubber. N.T. spot (cts/lb) 

Cocoa beans, N.r. (i/lb) 

Information contact: Mary Teymourian (202) 786-1620. 

Table 28.— Indexes of Real Trade -Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates 





Annua I 




1967 






1988 






1965 


1986 


1967 


Oct 


Hay 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


3.73 


3.19 


3.11 


3.17 


3.54 


4.10 


4.10 


4.10 


4.36 


4.42 


2.69 


2.27 


1.95 


2.02 


2.26 


3.01 


3.31 


3.03 


3.10 


3.08 


2.64 


2.16 


1.88 


1.69 


2.12 


2.91 


3.02 


2.76 


2.81 


2.76 


5.63 


5,45 


5.55 


5.55 


7.36 


9.38 


9.11 


fr.77 


6.73 


6.10 


27.03 


16.36 


15.65 


16.76 


23.39 


27.51 


29.31 


26.74 


25.06 


23.13 


127.15 


157.62 


175.57 


165.86 


224.40 


290.42 


257.53 


257.46 


265.02 


256.06 


56.55 


53.47 


64.35 


64.22 


61.55 


62.92 


57.40 


55.20 


51.26 


52.20 


171.55 


153.96 


144.34 


151.34 


141,22 


141.22 


141.22 


144.21 


156.52 


159.39 


18.49 


14.60 


13J5 


19.44 


21.20 


20.50 


20.50 


16.20 


16.00 


15.25 


14.33 


9.03 


13.79 


15.23 


16.17 


17.16 


16.61 


17.44 


16.00 


15.02 


1.42 


2.01 


1.09 


1.05 


1.22 


1.23 


1.21 


1.11 


1.15 


1.13 


41.91 


42.67 


50.65 


53.76 


56.62 


70.64 


66.05 


63.84 


60. OS 


55.17 


.99 


.86 


.67 


.84 


.74 


.71 


.71 


.63 


.54 


.56 





1987 
Dec 












1988 














Jan 


Feb 


War 


Apr 


Hay 


June P 


July P 


Aug P 


Sept P 


Oct p 


Nov P 














1960^ 


=100 












Total U.S. trade 2/ 


96.6 


99,4 


101.6 


100.3 


99.4 


100.3 


103.4 


106.2 


110.2 


109.9 


107.0 


108.3 


Agricultural trade 
U.S. markets 
U.S. conpetitors 

Wheat 
U.S. markets 
U.S. conpetitors 

Soybeans 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 


103. d 
127.4 


103.6 
126.3 


104.2 
126.7 


102.6 
125.7 


101, 6 
124.7 


101.7 
124.6 


102.6 

124.9 


105.3 
126.4 


105.9 
127.7 


106.0 
127.3 


103.9 
124.7 


104.3 
124.6 


116.0 
122.9 

97.2 

191.0 


115.6 
122.2 

97.5 
167.0 


115.6 

122.2 

96.6 

185.5 


114.6 
121.0 

97.4 

188.4 


112.9 
120.0 

96.5 
187.1 


113.0 
119.3 

97.0 
188.5 


113.1 
119.1 

99.4 

190.1 


115.2 
119.5 

103,2 
186.0 


115.5 

120.5 

104.5 
165.5 


116.1 
118.5 

104.1 
177.5 


114.7 
114.0 

101.6 
164.9 


115.0 
113.1 

102.5 
161.7 


U.S. markets 
U.S. conpetitors 
Cotton 
U.S. market* 
U.S. conpetitors 


91.7 

160.3 


91.3 

161.1 


91.6 
162.6 


90.7 
163.9 


89.3 

163.6 


69.5 
164.6 


90.5 
169.4 


93.3 

170.5 


93.7 

170.4 


93.9 

163.3 


91.7 

152.4 


92.1 

150.6 


99.6 

110.6 


99.7 

109.6 


100.0 
108.9 


96.5 
107.6 


97.7 

103.4 


97.7 
102.5 


98.7 

100.4 


101.2 

100.4 


101.7 
99.2 


101.6 
99.4 


99.7 
97.7 


100.0 
96.6 



1/ Real indexes adjust nominal exchange rates for differences in rates of inflation, to avoid the distortion caused by 
high-inflation countries. A higher value means the dollar has appreciated, see the October 1988 issue of Agricultural Outlook 
for a discussion of the calculations and the weights used. 2/ Federal Reserve Board Index of trade-weighted value of the U.S. 
dollar against 10 major currencies. Weights are based on relative importance in world financial markets. 
P = preliminary. 

Information contact: Tim Baxter, Davtd Staltings (202) 786-1706 



Table 29.— Trade Balance 



Fiscal year* 
1984 1985 1986 



Sept 
1988 



1981 



1982 



1983 



1967 



1988 



1969 f 



Exports 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
Total 1/ 
Imports 
Agricultural 
h snagrf cultural 
Total 2/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
Total 











1 mi 


mion 






43,780 
185,423 
229,203 


39,097 
176,308 

215,405 


34,769 
159,373 

194,142 


38,027 

170,014 
208,041 


31,201 
179,236 
210,437 


26,309 
176,628 
202,937 


27,876 

202,911 
230,787 


35,334 
259,013 

294,347 


17,218 
237,469 

254,687 


15,485 
233,349 
248,834 


16,373 
230,527 

246,900 


18,916 

297,736 
316,652 


19,740 
313,722 

333,462 


20,875 

342,855 
363,730 


20,650 
367,374 

388,024 


21,011 
409,141 
430,152 


26,562 

-52,046 
-25,484 


23,612 

-57,041 
-33,429 


18,396 

-71,154 
-52,758 


19,111 
-127,722 
-108,611 


11,461 
-134,486 
-123,025 


5,434 
-166,227 
-160,793 


7,226 

-164,463 
-157,237 


14,323 
-150,128 
-135,805 



36,500 



21,000 



15,500 



3,173 
23,164 
26,337 

1,650 
34,421 
36,071 

1,523 

-11,257 

-9,734 



•Fiscal years begin October 1 and end September 30. Fiscal year 1988 began Oct. 1, 1987 and ended Sept. 30, 1988. 
1/ Domestic exports including department of Defense shipments CF.A.S. value). 2/ Imports for coosurption (customs value). 
F = forecast. -■ = not available. 

Information contact: Stephen HacDonald (202) 786-1822. 
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Table 30.— U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports 



EXPORTS 

Animats, live (no) 1/ 

Meats i preps., excl. poultry (mt) 

Dairy products (mt) 

Poultry mats (mt) 

Fats, oils, i greases (mt) 

Hides & skins incl. furskins 

Cattle hides, whoLe (no) 1/ 

Hint pelts (no) 1/ 

Grains & feeds (rut) 
Wheat (at) 
Wheat flour (mt) 
Rice {mt? 

Feed grains, fncl_ products Cut) 
Feeds & fodders (mt) 
Other grain products («t) 

Fruits 4 nuts, and preps, (mt) 
Fruit juices incl. froz. Chi) 1/ 
Vegetables & preps, (mt) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, excl. Mnters (mt) 
Seeds (at) 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds £ products (mt) 

Oi I seeds (mt) 
Soybeans (mt) 

Protein meal (rot) 

Vegetable oils (Mt) 
Essential oi Is (mt) 
Other 

Total 

IMPORTS 

Animals, live (no) 1/ 

Meats I preps*, excl. poultry (rot) 

Beef t veal (mt) 

Pork (at) 
Dairy products (mt) 
Poultry and products 1/ 
Fats, oils, & greases (mt) 
Hfdes a skins, inel. fursfefns 1/ 
Woot, unmanufactured (mt) 

Grains I feeds (mt) 
Fruits, nuts, t preps., 
end. juices (mt) 

Senanas t ptantsins (mt) 
Fruit Juices (hi) 1/ 

Vegetables & preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 

Nursery stock £ cut flowers 1/ 
Sugar, cane or beet (at) 

Oilseeds & products <Mt) 
Oilseeds (»t) 
Protein meal («t) 

Vegetable oiLs (mt) 

Beverages excL. fruit juices (hl)1/ 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices (mt) 
Coffee. >ncL. products (mt) 
Cocoa beans & products (mt) 



Rubber I allied 
Other 

Total 



1986 



570 
451 
460 
265 
1,355 

25 , 596 
2,697 

74,356 
25,501 
1,094 
2,332 
36,236 
8,392 
1,015 

2,003 
3,652 

l|442 

224 
462 
269 
375 

27,563 

20,664 

20,139 

5 614 

1,264 

7 

566 



Fiscal year* 

1987 1968 1989 F 
Thousand units 



275 
548 
445 
376 
1,220 

24,333 
2,760 

90,211 

28,204 

1,305 

2,454 

47,606 

10,113 

755 

2,146 
4,364 
1,629 

224 

1,306 
305 
582 

29,725 

21,905 

21,394 

6,766 

1,035 

8 

565 



2/500 

400 
3/1,300 



1,062 

631 

388 

390 
1,362 

23,282 
2,455 

108,905 

40,501 39,000 

1,046 1,200 

2,173 2,400 

53,306 51,500 

11,233 6/11,000 

908 

2,409 
5,497 
1,826 



229 

1,368 
266 
316 

29,471 

21,366 

20,908 

6,406 

1,699 

9 

668 



200 
1,100 



15,400 
4,100 



Sept 
1988 



527 

64 

44 

36 

150 

2,149 
110 

9,552 

3,467 

48 

175 

4,813 

997 

64 

185 
443 
144 

15 
58 
13 
29 

1,299 
738 

706 

409 

152 

1 

40 



1986 



Fiscal year* 
1987 1988 

$ million 



344 


331 


452 


1,012 


1,300 


1,797 


431 


491 


536 


282 


406 


424 


477 


417 


545 


1,440 


1,666 


1,638 


1,131 


,254 


1,457 


65 


103 


68 


9,472 


9,059 


12,581 


3,260 


2,877 


4,467 


203 


207 


171 


648 


551 


731 


3,817 


3,752 


5,209 


1,266 


1,455 


1,719 


332 


285 


361 


1,766 


2,050 


2,368 


146 


185 


252 


997 


1,176 


1,282 


1,318 


1,203 


1,296 


678 


1,419 


2,136 


367 


371 


415 


75 


113 


98 


6,271 


6,306 


7,700 


4,394 


4,423 


5,238 


4,174 


4,205 


5,008 


1,132 


1.347 


1,502 


746 


538 


961 


105 


111 


120 


1,126 


1.273 


1,495 



1989 f 



500 



4/15,200 
5/5,900 

700 
6,400 



1,200 

1,500 

400 



6,900 

4,600 
1,100 



(mt) 



Sept 
1968 



81 

197 

85 

45 

64 

144 

126 

3 

1,367 

490 

10 

62 

605 

173 

33 

234 

21 

106 

81 
66 
26 

10 

465 
245 

223 
116 
104 
10 
152 



109,662 129,290 146,260 136,000 11.630 26,309 27,876 35,334 36,500 3,173 



1,685 


1,994 


2,238 


-- 


166 


637 


610 


729 


600 


57 


1,139 


1,282 


1,280 


.__ 


91 


2,248 


2,797 


2,768 




199 


693 


778 


779 


750 


55 


1,252 


1,575 


1,681 


1,600 


! 8 


406 


462 


456 


435 


33 


900 


1,125 


'•ffl 


900 


400 


461 


337 


400 


29 


766 


849 


700 


71 


-- 


-- 


-- 




-- 


101 


112 


97 




6 


22 


21 


20 


-- 


1 


17 


18 


19 




1 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-* 


-- 


200 


304 


247 


-- 


15 


53 


-- 


703 


** 


2 


160 


201 


292 


-- 


9 


2,311 


2,336 


3,050 


2,800 


237 


668 


727 


868 


900 


82 


4,637 


4,640 


4,797 


4,795 


333 


1,976 


2,179 


2,169 


__ 


150 


3,042 


3,106 


3,030 


3,050 


247 


740 


817 


820 


900 


67 


31,539 


34,059 


26,754 


29,000 


2,265 


698 


728 


767 




73 


2,199 


2,446 


2,521 


2,500 


160 


1,560 


1,509 


1,593 


1,600 


111 


208 


225 


217 


210 


20 


606 


634 


611 


600 


59 


41 


38 


36 




2 


14 


7 


9 




7/ 


89 


133 


143 


140 


6 


111 


156 


153 


200 


11 


-- 


-- 


*• 


-- 


-- 


353 


m 


419 


-- 


51 


1,905 


1,492 


1,069 


-- 


99 


654 


366 


-- 


35 


1,508 


1,572 


1,772 


1,750 


166 


639 


579 


838 


900 


64 


197 


165 


208 


-- 


21 


69 


56 


71 




8 


138 


245 


253 


-- 


23 


15 


30 


42 


*_ 


4 


1,173 


1,162 


1,311 


-- 


125 


555 


493 


725 


*- 


72 


15,468 


15,547 


15,583 


__ 


1,294 


1,848 


1,923 


2,006 




162 


1,940 


1,915 


1,642 


-- 


131 


6,099 


4 868 


4,274 


.- 


310 


1,223 


1,206 


1,050 


1,090 


78 


4,400 


3,233 


2,600 


3,000 


199 


507 


503 


562 


530 


36 


1,189 


1,087 


1,164 


1,100 


70 


601 


824 


646 


640 


60 


615 


714 


949 


eoo 


81 


-- 


•- 


-- 


-- 


" 


685 


868 


931 




60 



- 20,875 20,650 21,011 21,000 1,650 

. *Ffscal years begin October 1 and end September 30. Fiscal year 1968 began Oct. 1, 1987 and ended Sept 30, 1968. 1/ Not 

iPil^*^ Tn t0 5* L volume. 2/ Forecast! for footnoted items 2/-6/ are based on sLightlv different groups of conmodities. Fiscal 

1988 exports of categories used in the 1969 forecasts were 2/ 561,000 nt. 3/ 1.347 milLion dollars Vj 12,743 Billion. 5/ 4.638 

million, i.e. includes flour. 6/ 11.095 million mt. 7/ Less than 500 tons. F - forecast. — = not available. 

Information contact: Stephen HaCDonald (202) 786-1822. 
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uui^ ji. u.*/. nynvyuyn 




Fiscal 


year* 




Sept 


Change from 


year* ear 


■Uer 


Sept 


Region & country 


1966 


1987 


1988 
% mi 1 1 ion 


1989 F 


1988 


1986 


1987 


1988 
Percent 


1989 F 


1988 


Uestern Europe 


6,848 


7,219 


8,029 


7,800 


529 


-5 


5 


11 


-2 


-6 


European Community (EC-12) 
Bel g i urn- L uxembour g 


6,432 


6,787 


7,513 


7,300 


484 


-4 


5 


11 


-3 


-6 


361 


423 


429 


-- 


3 


-23 


17 


1 




27 


France 


431 


495 


565 


-- 


9 


15 


14 


-- 


-16 


Germany, Fed. Rep, 


1,001 


1,266 


1,306 


** 


89 


11 


26 


3 


-- 


-20 


Italy 


693 


733 


713 


-- 


41 


2 


6 


-3 


-- 


25 


Netherlands 


2,042 


1,954 


2,087 


-- 


94 


6 


-4 


7 


-- 


-36 


United Kingdom 


628 


666 


819 


-- 


77 





6 


23 


*- 


57 


Portugal 


308 


271 


340 


-- 


21 


-39 


-12 


25 


• *~ 


78 


Spain, incl. Canary Islands 723 


658 


848 


-- 


66 


-13 


-9 


29 


*"- 


49 


Other Western Europe 


415 


432 


516 


500 


45 


-19 


4 


20 





-8 


Switzerland 


128 


145 


191 


-- 


12 


-45 


13 


32 


- - 


32 


Eastern Europe 


447 


453 


559 


500 


29 


-16 


1 


23 


-11 


-25 


German Dem. Rep. 


52 


66 


67 


— 


21 


-36 


27 





■- 


191 


Poland 


42 


63 


167 


--. 


4 


-66 


50 


165 


*- 


617 


Yugoslavia 


134 


131 


104 


• - 


1 


-2 


-2 


-21 


-- 


-95 


Romania 


112 


115 


93 




2 


27 


3 


-19 


■■- 


-60 


USSR 


1,105 


659 


1,934 


2,200 


87 


-56 


-40 


193 


16 


245 


Asia 


10,494 


11,990 


15,928 


17,000 


1,528 


-12 


14 


33 


7 


42 


west Asia (Mideast) 


1,243 


1,664 


1,903 


1,900 


196 


-14 


34 


14 





33 


Turkey 


111 


117 


120 




9 


-13 


5 


3 


-" 


245 


Iraq 


335 


528 


735 


900 


90 


-10 


58 


39 


29 


102 


Israel 


255 


244 


334 




16 


-15 


-4 


37 


-" 


39 


Saudia Arabia 


335 


489 


464 


400 


58 


-12 


46 


-5 


-13 


-2 


South Asia 


517 


345 


805 




139 


-14 


-33 


133 


-- 


111 


Bangladesh 


94 


111 


107 


-- 


37 


-54 


18 


-3 


-- 


74 


India 


90 


93 


354 




70 


-30 


3 


281 


-- 


319 


Pakistan 


285 


98 


276 


400 


24 


25 


-66 


181 


33 


21 


China 


83 


235 


613 


800 


90 


-65 


183 


161 


33 


147 


Japan 


5,139 


5,554 


7,274 


8,000 


622 


-9 


8 


31 


10 


39 


Southeast Asia 


724 


708 


1,015 


-- 


72 


-14 


-2 


43 


-- 





Indonesia 


172 


152 


238 




15 


-16 


-12 


56 


-- 


-17 


Philippines 


269 


259 


345 


300 


34 


-6 


-4 


33 


0' 


21 


Other East Asia 


2,788 


3,485 


4,318 


4,600 


409 


-11 


25 


24 


"7 


35 


Taiwan 


1,109 


1,354 


1,577 


1,600 


172 


-17 


22 


16 





65 


Korea, flep. 


1,277 


1,693 


2,250 


2,500 


188 


-9 


33 


33 


11 


19 


HOng Kong 


400 


436 


488 


500 


48 


1 


9 


12 





16 


Africa 


2,134 


1,784 


2,272 


2,400 


245 


-16 


-16 


27 


6 


70 


North Africa 


1,401 


1,279 


1,659 


1,800 


163 


16 


-9 


30 


8 


116 


Morocco 


159 


196 


193 




28 


2 


23 


-2 


-- 


-22 


Algeria 


329 


244 


537 


700 


35 


50 


-26 


120 


30 


132 


Egypt 


875 


761 


786 


900 


89 


14 


-13 


3 


15 


311 


Sub-Sahara 


733 


505 


613 


600 


83 


-44 


-31 


21 





19 


Nigeria 


158 


67 


44 




5 


-57 


-58 


-35 




155 


Rep. S. Africa 


70 


49 


85 


-- 


10 


-6* 


-30 


74 




46 


Latin America £ Caribbean 


3,598 


3,765 


4,401 


4,500 


566 


-21 


5 


17 


2 


74 


Brazi L 


445 


418 


176 


200 


4 


-20 


-6 


-58 





-79 


Caribbean Islands 


752 


829 


867 


-- 


77 


-2 


10 


5 




16 


Central America 


334 


377 


413 


-- 


53 


-7 


13 


10 




34 


Colombia 


137 


115 


178 


*- 


14 


-42 


-16 


55 


.-- 


-25 


Mexico 


1,114 


1,215 


1,726 


1,900 


285 


-29 


9 


42 


'10* 


146 


Peru 


108 


140 


174 


-- 


30 


2 


30 


24 


-- 


76 


Venezuela 


493 


459 


597 


500 


80 


-32 


-7 


30 


-16 


150 


Canada 


1,466 


1,776 


1,973 


2,000 


167 


-15 


21 


11 





2 


Oceania 


216 


230 


238 


200 


21 


6 


&> 


3 


a 


43 


Total 


26,309 


27,876 


35,334 


36,500 


3,173 


-16 


f> 


27 


3 


35 


Developed countries 


13,954 


15,031 


17,883 


18,200 


1,360 


-IB 


8 


19 


2 


13 


Less developed countries 


10,719 


11,498 


14,346 


14,800 


1,606 


-15 


/ 


25 


1 


54 


Centrally planned countries 


1,636 


1,347 


3,106 


3,500 


206 


-50 


-18 


131 


13 


104, 


•Fiscal years begin October 


1 and end 


Septembe 


t 30. Fiscal year 


1988 began 


Oct. 1, 1987 and ended Sept. 


30, ^988. 





F - forecast. -- = not available. 

Note: Adjusted for transshipments through Canada. 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 786-1822. 
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Tafc 


>le32.— Farm Income S!a!h 


sties 


























1979 ' 






1932 




Calendar 


year 














1980 


1981 


19S3 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1938 F 


19B9 F 
















S billion 












1. 


Farm receipts 
Crops (incl. net CCC loans) 
Livestock 
Farm rotated 1/ 


133. S 

62.3 

69.2 

2.2 


142. 

71.7 

66.0 

2.3 


144.1 

72.5 

69.2 

2.5 


147.1 

72.3 

70.3 

4.5 


141.1 

67.1 

69.4 

4.5 


146.8 
69.5 
73-0 

4.4 


149.1 

74.2 

69.6 

5.0 


140.2 
63.6 

71.5 
5.1 


143.7 
61.9 
76.2 

5.6 


155 

69 

80 

6 


153 

69 

79 

5 


to 159 
to 72 
to 32 
to 7 


2. 


Dfregt Government payments 
Cash payments 
Value of PilC commodities 


1.4 
1.4 
0.0 


1.3 
1.3 

0.0 


1.9 
1.9 
0.0 


3.5 
3.5 

0.0 


9.3 

4.1 
5.2 


8.4 
4.0 
4.5 


7.7 
7.6 
0.1 


11.8 
8.1 
3.7 


16.7 

6.5 

10.2 


14 
8 
6 


10 
7 
2 


to 12 
to ? 
to 4 


3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 


Total gross farm income (4+5+6) 2/ 
Gross cash income (1+2) 
Nonmoney income 3/ 
Value of inventory change 


150.7 

135. T 

10.6 

5.0 


149.3 

143.3 

12.3 

-6.3 


166.4 

146.0 

13.8 

6.5 


163.5 

150.6 
14.3 
-1.4 


153.1 

150.4 

13.5 

-10.9 


174.9 

155.2 

13.4 

6.3 


166.2 

156.8 
11.8 
-2.4 


159. a 

152.0 

10.6 
-2.8 


169.8 

160.4 

10.0 

-.6 


170 
169 

-8 


182 

165 

3 

S 


to 187 
to 169 
to 10 
to 10 


7. 

s. 


Cash expenses 4/ 
TotaL expenses 


101.7 
123.3 


109.1 
133.1 


113.2 

139.4 


112. S 
140.0 


113.5 
140.4 


116.6 
142.7 


110.2 
134.0 


100.6 
122.3 


103.3 
123.5 


111 
132 


115 
136 


to 118 
to 140 


9. 
ID. 


Net cash income (4-7) 

Net farm income (3-8) 

Deflated (1982S) 


33.4 

27.4 
34.9 


34.2 
16.1 
18.8 


32. 5 
26.9 

28. 6 


37. S 
23.5 
23.5 


36.9 
12.7 
12.2 


3S.7 
32.2 

29.7 


46.6 
32.3 

29.1 


51.4 
37.5 
32.9 


57.1 
46.3 
39.3 


57 
39 
32 


46 
44 
36 


to sa 

to 48 
to 40 


11. 


Off-farm income 


33. S 


34.7 


35.8 


36.4 


37.0 


38.9 


42.6 


44.6 


46.8 


49 


48 


to 51 


12. 
13. 


Loan Changes 5/: Real estate 

5/: NonresL tstate 


13.0 
11.2 


9.9 
5.3 


9.1 
6.5 


3.S 
3.4 


2.3 

0.9 


-1.1 
-0.8 


-6.0 
-9.6 


-9.2 

-10.7 


-7.7 
-4.9 


-4 
*1 


to 3 
2 to 3 


H. 
15. 


Rental income plus monetary change 
Capital expenditures 5/ 


6.3 

20.1 


6.1 
18.0 


6.4 
16.8 


6.3 
13.3 


5.3 
12.7 


8.9 
12.5 


8.8 
9.6 


7.S 
8.5 


6.8 
9.8 


e 

10 


7 
9 


to 9 
to 11 


16. 


N*t cash flow (9+12+13+U-15) 


43.8 


37.6 


37. S 


3A.1 


32.7 


33.1 


30.2 


30.8 


41. A 


53 


50 


to 54 



1/ Income from machine hire, custom work, sales of forest products, and other mi set L L aneous cash sources* 2/ Nurfcera in parentheses 
indicate the combination of items required to calculate a given item. 3/ Value of home consumption of self -produced food and imputed gross 
rental vetue of farm dwelling*. 4/ Excludes capital consumption, perquisite* to hired Labor, and farm housthoLd expenses. 5/ Excludes farm 
households. Total* may not add because of rounding. F - forecast. 

Information contact; Andy flernet (202) 786-1806. 



Table 33.— Balance Sheet of the U.S. Farming Sector 



Assets 
Real estate 
Nonreal estate 

Livestock & poultry 
Machinery & motor 

vehicles 
Crops stored 2/ 
Financial assets 
Total farm assets 

Liabilities 
Real estate 3/ 
Nonreal estate 4/ 

TotaL farm Liabilt. 

TotaL farm equity 



Selected ratios 
Debt-to-assets 
Debt-to-equity 
Debt-to-net cash income 454 











Calendar year 1/ 












1979 


1980 


19S1 


1982 


1983 


1984 
% billion 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 F 


1989 F 


706.2 

201.6 

61.4 


782.9 

213.2 
60.6 


784.7 

212.0 

53.5 


748.8 

212.4 

53.0 


739.6 

205.7 
49.7 


639.6 

208.9 
49.6 


558.6 

190.4 
46.3 


510.1 

181.5 

47.6 


522.6 
186.3 

57.6 


61 


560 to 57 

187 to 20 

60 to 64 


85.8 

29.2 
25.3 

907. fl 


93.1 
33.0 

26.5 
996.1 


101.4 
29.1 
28.0 

996.7 


102.0 
27.9 
29.5 

961.2 


100.8 
23.9 
31.3 

945.3 


96.9 

29.6 
32.8 

848.5 


87.6 
23.5 

33.0 
749.0 


80.3 

19.1 

34.4 

691.6 


73.9 

20.5 
34.3 

708.9 


74 
18 
35 

941 


74 to 78 

18 to 22 

35 to 37 

755 to 76 


79.7 

71 .a 

151.6 

756.2 


89.6 

77.1 

166.8 

829.3 


98.7 

83.6 
182.3 

814,4 


102.5 

87.0 

189.5 

771.7 


104.8 
87.9 

192.7 
752.6 


103.7 

87.1 

190.8 

657.7 


97.7 

77.5 
175.2 
573.8 


88.5 

66.8 

155.3 

536.3 


80.8 

61.9 

142.7 

566.3 


78 

65 

143 

617 


76 to 80 
63 to 67 

139 to 14 
612 to 62 












Percent 










16.7 
20.0 
e 454 


16.7 
20.1 
488 


18.3 

22.4 
556 


10.7 
24.6 
497 


20.4 
25.6 
523 


22.5 
29.0 
493 


23.4 
30.5 

376 


22.5 

29.0 
302 


20.1 
25.2 

250 


18.8 

23.1 
241 


18 to 20 
22 to 24 

2fl0 to 29 



1/ As of December 31. 2/ Non-CCC crops held on farms plus value above Loan rates for crops held under CCC. 
3/ Excludes debt on operator dwellings, but includes CCC storage and drying facilities loans. 4/ Excludes debt for nonfarm 
purposes. F = forecast. 

Information contacts: Ken Ericksonjor Jim Ryan (202) 786-1798. 
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Table 34.— Cash Receipts from Farm Marketings, by State. 



Region & 
State 



Livestock 4 Products 
1986 1987 



Aug 
1983 



Sept 
1988 



1986 



Crops V 



Aug 
1987 1988 

$ mil Li on 2/ 



Sept 
1988 



1986 



Total 1/ 
1987 



Aug 
1988 



Sept 
1988 



North Atlantic 




Maine 


247 


New Hampshire 


72 


Vermont 


361 


Massachusetts 


130 


Rhode Island 


12 


Connecticut 


209 


New York 


1,808 


Jew Jersey 


150 


Pennsylvania 


2,242 


North Central 




Ohio 


1,586 


1 ndi ana 


1,860 


1 llinois 


2,155 


Michigan 


1,241 


Wisconsin 


4,022 


Minnesota 


3,408 


Iowa 


4,981 


Missouri 


1,968 


North Dakota 


671 


South Dakota 


1,487 


Nebraska 


4,251 


Kansas 


3 r 466 



Southern 

Delaware 402 

Maryland 811 

Virginia 1,151 

West Virginia 156 

North Carolina 2,171 

South Carolina 456 

Georgia 1,884 

Florida 1,018 

Kentucky 1,362 

Tennessee 1,041 

Alabama 1,425 

Mississippi 1,048 

Arkansas 2,017 

Louisiana 515 

Oklahoma 1,874 

Texas 5,517 

western 

Montana 652 

Idaho 884 

Wyoming 451 

Colorado 2,218 

New Mexico 712 

Arizona 696 

Utah 442 

Nevada 159 

Washington 980 

Oregon 654 

California 4,435 

Alaska 10 

Hawaii 84 



United States 



243 
66 

377 

124 
12 

196 
1,800 

140 
2,319 



1,614 
1,856 
2,262 

1,285 
4,222 

3,645 
5,270 
2,173 

760 
1,910 
4 648 
3,914 



370 

734 
1,244 

169 
2,081 

461! 
1,826V 
1,102 
1,506 
1,107 
1,560 
1,040 
2,116 

521 
2,052 
6 059 



760 
926 
528 

2,321 
817 
774 
462 
167 
982 
655 

4,741 
11 
88 



21 
5 

30 

10 
1 

17 
145 

12 
195 



134 
147 

I 75 
106 
343 
310 
440 
159 
46 
131 
440 
397 



42 

71 
141 

14 
192 

37 
184 
100 

83 
123 
177 
104 
232 

59 
230 
577 



27 

74 
21 

182 
62 
46 
41 
16 
87 
66 

412 
1 
7 



21 

5 

30 

9 

1 

17 

146 

11 

199 



132 

153 
189 
110 
351 
322 
459 
199 
72 
157 
533 
324 



48 

73 
136 

17 
209 

41 
173 

94 
169 
103 
150 
134 
221 

55 
222 
648 

84 

86 

69 

311 

104 

69 

40 

13 

88 

64 

438 

1 

7 



139 

36 

36 

286 

63 

166 

782 

432 

903 



2,003 
2,201 
4,612 
1,327 

845 
2,622 
4,003 
1,537 
1,639 

889 
2,562 
1,866 



119 

374 

479 

59 

1,586 

442 

1,312 

3,696 

1,040 

813 

595 

749 

988 

837 

708 

3,186 



469 

1,052 

116 

888 

304 

918 

134 

79 

1,828 

1,124 

10,209 

18 

481 



170 

38 

35 

268 

63 

170 

726 

423 

905 



1,808 
2,016 
3,913 

1,219 
795 
2,165 
3,510 
1,517 
1,548 
813 
1,975 
1,807 



114 

394 

446 

52 

1,634 
470 

1,261 

4,125 
913 
826 
588 
939 

1,027 
899 
700 

3,027 



587 

1/120 

114 

870 

331 

1,007 

134 

76 

1,860 

1,206 

10,781 

19 

471 



13 

3 

1 

24 

2 

11 

95 

56 

76 



133 

152 
291 
105 
112 
314 
400 
104 
108 
69 
162 
159 



19 

24 

49 

6 

325 
73 

119 

164 
26 
44 
21 
21 
24 
67 
61 

310 



34 

122 

19 

95 

38 

27 

12 

11 

267 

162 

840 

2 

41 



14 


386 


413 


34 


5 


110 


104 


8 


4 


397 


412 


31 


44 


416 


393 


34 


19 


76 


75 


3 


20 


374 


366 


28 


123 


2,590 


2,527 


241 


42 


582 


563 


67 


89 


3,145 


3,224 


271 


146 


3,589 


3,422 


267 


140 


4,061 


3,872 


299 


350 


6,766 


6,174 


466 


128 


2,567 


2,504 


211 


136 


4,867 


5,017 


456 


212 


6,030 


5,809 


624 


195 


8,984 


8,780 


840 


128 


3,505 


3,691 


264 


131 


2,310 


2,308 


154 


74 


l-M 


2,723 


200 


158 


6,823 


602 


193 


5,333 


5,722 


556 


16 


520 


485 


61 


42 


1,185 


1,128 


95 


72 


1,629 


1,692 


190 


14 


215 


221 


20 


4410 


3,757 


3,715 


517 


56 


898 


931 


116 


284 


3,195 


3,087 


303 


146 


4,714 


5,227 


265 


41 


2,402 


2,419 


109 


57 


1,854 


1,933 


167 


96 


2,020 


2,148 


198 


135 


1,796 


1 979 


125 


168 


3,005 


3,143 


256 


114 


1,352 


1,420 


126 


52 


2,582 


2,752 


291 


463 


8,704 


9,086 


888 


38 


1,121 


1,347 


60 


189 


1,936 


2,047 


196 


9 


566 


642 


40 


105 


3,106 


3,191 


277 


31 


1,016 


1,147 


100 


69 


1,614 


1 r 781 


73 


17 


576 


596 


53 


7 


238 


243 


27 


325 


2,807 


2,841 


354 


196 


1,778 


1,861 


228 


1,186 


14,645 


15,522 


1 r 252 


2 


28 


29 


3 


40 


565 


559 


48 



36 
10 
34 
54 
20 
36 

269 
53 

288 



278 
293 
539 
237 
487 
534 
654 
327 
204 
231 
692 
517 



65 
115 
208 

31 
650 

96 
457 
240 
210 
160 
'246 
269 
390 
169 
274 
1,110 



122 
275 

78 
416 
135 
139 

57 

20 

413 

261 

1,624 

3 

47 



71,548 76,218 6,671 7,310 63,554 61,876 5,423 6,761 135,102 

1/ Sales of farm products include receipts from commodities placed under CCC loans minus value of 
the period. 2/ Estimates as of the end of current month. Totals may not add because of rounding. 

Information contact: Roger Strickland C202) 786-1804. 
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Table 35.— Cash Receipts from Farming 



Annual 19B7 19B8 

1962 1983 19&4 1985 1986 1987 Sept Key June July Aug Sept" 

* flUUcn 

F«rm marketing I CCC Loans • 142,594 136,567 142,436 144,015 135,102 133,094 12,703 10,846 11,647 11,717 12,094 14,071 

Livestock I products ^,257 69,438 72,966 69,842 71,548 76,218 6,653 6,S72 6,035 6,428 6,671 7,310 

Meat animals 40,917 M,893 40 532 38 589 39 122 44 716 4 006 3 991 3 402 3 426 3 867 4 452 

Dairy products 18,234 18,763 17,944 18,063 IJItSS 17 829 1 439 1 431 1 393 1 426 VJSL 1 435 

Poultry I eggs 9,520 9,98 12,223 1,211 12,678 11,487 \ 009 '942 1 065 1 190 1 209 1 222 

Other 1,586 1,801 1,967 1,979 1,994 2,157 199 158 174 386 161 201 

c™ps . 72,338 67,129 69,469 74,173 63,554 61,876 6,050 4,274 5,612 5,289 5,423 6,761 

Food Brains 11,412 9,713 9 r 740 8,993 5,631 5,411 718 431 1 403 I 177 671 769 

Feed crops 17,409 15,535 15,668 22,520 16,982 13;061 832 740 1 327 1 '291 1 368 1 085 

Cotton (lint I seed) 4 457 3 705 5,674 3 687 3 551 4 027 526 19 66 3? '173 '474 

Tobacco 3,342 2 752 2 813 2 722 1 918 1 827 551 5 10 434 V>9 

OM-bearfng crops 13,817 13,546 13 p 64l 12,474 10,592 10 800 811 7« 763 754 660 1 105 

Vegetables k meTons 8 063 S 4S9 9 138 8 558 8 630 9 223 903 939 819 670 946 '0U 

Fruits I tree nuts 6,846 6,056 6,737 6,843 7,288 7 869 883 490 702 794 629 '021 

Other 6,993 7,365 S',060 B^B 81962 9>8 827 813 532 S62 543 '834 

Government payments 3,492 9,295 8,430 7,704 11,813 16,747 345 1,626 1,286 241 39 154 

Total 146,086 145, 86? 150,866 151,719 146,915 154;&41 13,048 12^74 IZ^SS 11,958 12,133 14,225 

* Receipts from loans represent value of commodities placed under CCC Loans msnus value of redemptions during the month. 

Information contact: Roger Strickland (202) 786-1804. 



Table 36.— Farm Production Expenses. 



Calendar year 

1980 1981 1982 1983 19&4 1985 1986 1987 1988 F 1989 F 

S mi LLion 

Feed 20,971 20,855 18,592 21,725 19,852 18,015 16,179 16,093 22,000 20,000 to 24,000 

Livestock 10,670 8,999 9,684 8,814 9,498 8,958 9,744 12,014 13,000 11,000 to 14,000 

Seed . 3,220 3,428 3,172 2,993 3,448 3,350 2 984 3 009 3 000 3 000 to 4 ,600 

Farm-origin inputs 34,861 33,282 31,448 33,532 32,798 30,323 28,907 31,116 38,000 36,000 to 46,000 

Fertilizer 9,491 9,409 8,016 7,067 7,429 7,259 5,787 5,392 6,000 6,000 to 8,000 

Fuels I oils 7,879 8,570 7,888 7,503 7,143 6,584 4,790 4,442 4,000 4 000 to 6 000 

Electricity 1,526 1,747 2,041 2,146 2,166 2,150 1,942 2,393 3,000 2 000 to 3 000 

Pesticides 3,539 4,201 4,282 4,154 4,767 4,994 4,485 4,588 5,000 5,000 to 6,000 

Manufactured inputs 22,435 23,927 22,229 20,870 21,505 20,987 17,004 16,815 17,000 18,000 to 2$, 000 

Short-term interest 8,717 10,722 11,349 10,615 10,396 8,821 7,795 7,305 8,000 7,000 to 9,000 

Real estate interest 1/ 7,544 9,142 10,481 10,815 10,733 9,878 9,131 8,202 8,000 7 000 to 9^000 

Total Interest charges 16,261 19,864 21,830 21,430 21,129 18,699 16,926 15,508 16,000 15^00 to 1^,000 

Repair * maintenance 1/ 2/ 7,075 7,021 6,428 6,529 6,416 6,370 6,426 6,546 7,000 7,000 10 8^000 

Contract & hired labor 9,293 8,931 10,075 9,725 9,729 9,799 9,879 10,747 11 000 11,000 to lJ,000 

Machine hire I custom work 1,823 1,984 2,025 1,896 2,170 2,184 1,610 1,956 2,000 2^000 to 3,600 

Marketing, storage, & 

transportation 3,070 3,523 4,301 3,904 4,012 4,127 3,652 3,823 3,000 4,000 to 5,000 

Misc. operating expenses 1/ 6,681 6,909 7,262 9,089 9,106 8,232 7,993 8,311 7,000 6,000 to 7 000 

Other operating expenses 28,142 28,368 30,089 31,143 31,433 30,712 29,760 31,383 31,000 32,000 to 3o, 000 

Capital consumption 1/ 21,474 23,573 24,287 23,873 23,105 20,847 18,916 17,348 18,000 17,000 to 18,000 

Taxes 1/ 3,891 4,246 4,036 4,469 4,059 4,231 4,125 4,345 4,000 4,000 to 5,600 

Net rent to nonoperator 

Landlord 6,075 6,184 6,059 5,060 8,640 8,158 6,698 6,987 7,000 7,000 to 8,000 

Other overhead expenses 31,440 34,003 34,381 33,402 35,805 33,236 29,739 28,680 29,000 28,000 to l\ ,000 

Total production expenses 133,139 139,444 139,980 140,377 142,669 133,957 122,335 123,502 132,000 136,000 to 140,000, 

1/ Includes operator dwellings. 2/ Beginning in 1982, miscellaneous operating expenses includes other Livestock purchases 

and dairy assessments. Totals may not add because of rounding. F - forecast, 

Information contacts: Chris McGath (202),, 786-1804; Andy Bernat (202) 786-1808. 
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Table 37.— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function 













Fiscal yeai 


r 












1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 E 


1989 E 












% mi L Lion 










COMMODITY/PROGRAM 
























Feed grains 


1,144 


1,286 


-533 


5,397 


6,815 


-758 


5,211 


12,211 


13,967 


8,200 


2,725 


Wheat 


308 


879 


1,543 


2,238 


3,419 


2,536 


4,691 


3,440 


2,836 


557 


695 


Rice 


49 


-76 


24 


164 


664 


333 


990 


947 


906 


125 


1,002 


Upland cotton 


141 


64 


336 


1,190 


1,363 


244 


1,553 


2,142 


1,786 


757 


2,609 


Tobacco 


157 


-88 


-51 


103 


880 


346 


455 


253 


-346 


-399 


-326 


Dairy 


24 


1,011 


1,894 


2,182 


2,528 


1,502 


2,085 


2,337 


1,166 


1,183 


682 


soybeans 


4 


116 


87 


169 


288 


-585 


711 


1,597 


-476 


-1,449 


-176 


Peanuts 


27 


28 


28 


12 


-6 


1 


12 


32 


8 


7 


1 


Sugar 


313 


-405 


-121 


-5 


49 


10 


184 


214 


-65 


-15 





Honey 


-2 


9 


8 


27 


48 


90 


81 


89 


73 


82 


71 


Moot 


39 


35 


42 


54 


94 


132 


109 


123 


152 


137 


85 


Operating expense 


97 


157 


159 


294 


328 


362 


346 


457 


535 


568 


583 


Interest expenditure 


238 


518 


220 


-13 


3,525 


1,064 


1,435 


1,411 


1,219 


444 


694 


Export programs 
Other 


417 


-669 


-940 


65 


398 


743 


134 


102 


276 


281 


197 


656 


-113 


1,340 


-225 


-1,542 


1,295 


-314 


486 


371 


2,631 


2,287 


Total 


3,612 


2,752 


A, 036 


11,652 


18,851 


7,315 


17,683 


25,841 


22,408 


13,109 


11,129 


FUNCTION 
























Price-support Loans (net) 


2 


-66 


174 


7,015 


8,438 


-27 


6,272 


13,628 


12,199 


4,435 


949 


Direct payments 
Deficiency 
























1,024 


79 





1,185 


2,780 


612 


6,302 


6,166 


4,833 


3,857 


4,833 


Diversion 


419 


56 








705 


1,504 


1,525 


64 


382 


10 





Disaster 


367 


258 


1,030 


306 


115 


1 

















Oairy termination 























489 


587 


270 


189 


Other 


1 


25 

















27 


60 





44 


Total direct payments 


1,811 


418 


1,030 


1,491 


3,600 


2,117 


7,827 


6,746 


5,862 


4,137 


5,066 


Purchases (net) 


10 


1,681 


1,602 


2,031 


2,540 


1,470 


1,331 


1,670 


-479 


-1,061 


193 


Producer storage 
























payments 


247 


254 


32 


679 


964 


268 


329 


485 


832 


498 


341 


Processing, storage, 
























& transportation 


128 


259 


323 


355 


665 


639 


657 


1,013 


1,659 


991 


697 


Operating expense 


97 


157 


159 


294 


328 


362 


346 


457 


535 


568 


583 


Interest expenditure 


238 


518 


220 


-13 


3,525 


1,064 


1,435 


1,411 


1,219 


444 


694 


Export programs 
Other 


417 


-669 


-940 


65 


398 


743 


134 


» 


276 

305 


281 


197 


662 


200 


1,436 


-265 


-1,607 


679 


-648 


2,816 


2,409 


Total 


3,612 


2,752 


4,036 


11,652 


18,851 


7,315 


17,683 


25,841 


22,408 


13,109 


11,129 



E = estimated in the fiscal 1989 Mid-Session Review. Fiscal 1989 estimated outlays do not incorporate the impact of 

pending drought Legislation. Minus (-) indicates a net receipt (excess of repayments or other receipts over gross 
outlays of funds). 

Information contact: Richard pazdalski (202) 447-5148. 
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Table 38.— Rail Rates; Grain 


& Fruit/Vegetable Ship 


ments 


















Annual 




1987 
Oct 






1988 








1985 


1986 


1987 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Rail freight rate index 1/ 
(Dec 1984=100) 
All products 

Farm products 
Grain 
Food products 


100,0 
99.0 
98.3 

100.1 


100.7 
99.6 
98,9 
99.9 


100.1 
99.3 
98.7 

98.6 


100.2 
99.8 
99.2 
98.6 


105.2 
104.4 
104.1 
103.9 


104.9 
104.5 
104.3 
103.7 


105.2 P 

103.3 P 
102.8 P 
103.7 P 


105.0 P 
103.5 P 
103.0 P 
103.7 P 


105.3 P 

107.5 P 
107.8 P 
103.7 P 


105.4 P 

107.5 P 
107.8 P 
103.7 P 


Grain shipments 

Rail carloadings (thou cars) 2/ 
Fresh fruit & vegetable shipments 

Piggy back (thou cwt) 3/ 4/ 

Rail (thou cwt) 3/ 4/ 

Truck (thou cwt) 3/ 4/ 


22.9 

602 

532 

8,298 


24.4 

629 

563 

9,031 


29.1 

584 

656 

9; 237 


32.8 

426 
633 
8,562 11 


31.9 P 

768 P 
715 P 
,554 P 11 


31.9 

739 P 

782 P 

,494 P 


P 29.7 P 27.1 P 28.9 P 

662 P 509 P 489 P 

481 P 154 P 566 P 

9,231 P 8,649 P 8,369 P 8 


30.7 P 

404 P 
585 P 

,711 P 


Cost of operating trucks 
hauling produce 5/ 
Owner operator (cts/mile) 
Fleet operation (cts/mile) 


116,1 
116.7 


113.1 
113.6 


116.3 
116,5 


117.9 
117.8 


118,5 
118.3 


118.5 
118.0 


118.2 
118.2 


118.6 
118.2 


118.5 
118.6 


118.6 
118.3 


1/ Oepartment of Labor Bureau of Labor Statistics. 2/ weekly average; from Association of American Railroads. 
3/ Weekly average; from Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. 4/ preliminary data for 1987 and 1988_ 5/ Office of 
Transportation, USDA. P = preliminary. 





Information contact: T.Q. Hutchinson (202) 786-1840. 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 39.— Indexes of Farm Production Input Use & Productivity 



1979 1980 1?81 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 2/ 



farm output 
All livestock products 3/ 
Heat animals 
Dai tv products 
Poultry & eggs 

All crops 4/ 
Feed grains 
Hay fi forage 
Food grains 
Sugar crops 
Cotton 
Tobacco 
Oi L crops 

Cropland used for crops 
Crop production per acre 

Farm input 5/ 
Farm real estate 

Mechanical power & machinery 104 
Agricultural chemicals 
Feed, seed fi Livestock 
purchases 

Farm output per uiit of input 

Output per hour of Labor 
Farm 6/ 
Nonfarm 7/ 

V For historical data and indexes, see Economic Indicators of the Farm Sector: Production and Efficiency Statistics, 
1986 ECIFS 5-6. 2/ Preliminary indexes for 19S8 based on unpublished data from the.Agn cultural Statistics Board, 
NASs! 3/ Gross livestock production includes minor Livestock products not included in the separate groups . shown . It 
cannot be added to gross crop production to compute farm output. 4/ Gross crop production includes some miscellaneous 
crops not in the separate groups shown. It cannot be added to gross livestock production to compute farm output. 5/ 
Includes other items not included in the separate groups shown. 6/ Economic Research Service. 
7/ Bureau of Labor Statistics. •■ = not available. 

Information contact: Jim Hauver (202) 786- 1459. 











1977= 


=100 










111 


104 


US 

109 


116 


96 


112 


118 


111 


110 


97 


104 


108 


107 


109 


107 


110 


113 


116 


103 


107 


106 


101 


104 


101 


102 


100 


102 


105 


101 


105 


108 


110 


114 


110 


117 


116 


116 


118 


114 


115 


U9' 


119 


120 


123 


128 


133 


144 


14B 


113 


101 


117 


117 


88 


111 


118 


109 


106 


87 


116 


97 


121 


122 


67 


116 


134 


123 


105 




108 


98 


106 


109 


100 


107 


106 


106 


103 


-- 


108 


121 


144 


138 


117 


129 


121 


106 


106 


-- 


94 


97 


107 


96 


93 


95 


97 


106 


112 


-- 


102 


79 


109 


85 


55 


91 


94 


69 


104 


-- 


i£ 


93 


108 


104 


75 


90 


81 


63 


64 


-- 


99 


114 


121 


91 


106 


117 


110 


106 




100 


101 


102 


101 


88 


99 


98 


94 


88 


,, 


113 


100 


115 


116 


100 


112 


120 


116 


122 


* * 


105 


103 


102 


99 


97 


95 


92 


87 


86 


-.- 


103 


103 


104 


102 


101 


97 


95 


93 


92 


-- 


104 


101 


98 


92 


88 


84 


80 


75 


72 


-- 


123 


123 


129 


118 


105 


121 


123 


111 


111 


*" 


115 


114 


108 


108 


110 


106 


106 


103 


108 


v 


ids 


101 


116 


118 


99 


118 


128 


127 


127 


-* 


113 


109 


123 


125 


99 


121 


139 


139 


142 


-- 


99 


99 


100 


99 


102 


105 


106 


108 


108 
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Food Supply and Use 



Table 40.— Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities (Retail Weight) 



1979 



Meats 3/ 

8eef 

Veal 

Lamb & mutton 

Pork 
Fish (edible weight) 

Canned 

Fresh and frozen 

Cured 
Poultry products 

Eggs 

Chicken ( ready- to- cook > 

Turkey (ready-to-cook) 
Dairy products 

Cheese (excluding cottage) 

Fluid whole milk 4/ 

Fluid lowfat milk 5/ 

Fluid cream 6/ 

Yogurt 

Ice cream (product weight) 
Fats & oils (fat content only) 7/ 

flutter (product weight) 

Margarine (product weight) 

Shortening 

Lard (direct use) 

Edible tallow (direct use) 

Salad & cooking oils 
Selected fresh fruits 3/ 

Citrus 

Apples 

Other noncitrus 
Canned fruit 8/ 
Frozen fruit 
Dried fruit 

Selected fresh vegetables 9/ 
Selected vegetables for 
processing 3/ 10/ 

Tomatoes for processing 10/ 11/ 

Cucumbers for pickling 10/ 

Other vegetables for canning 10/ 12/ 21.1 

Vegetables for freezing 10/ 13/ 
White potatoes 

Fresh 

Frozen 

Canned 

Dehydrated 

Chips & shoestrings 
Sweet potatoes 10/ 
Grains 

Wheat flour 14/ 

Rice 

Pasta 

Breakfast cereals 

Caloric & low-calorie 

sweeteners 15/ 16/ 

Sugar (refined) 17/ 

Corn sweeteners (dry weight) 15/ 18/ 36.3 

Low-calorfe Sweeteners 19/ 
Other 

Coffee 

Cocoa (chocolate Liquor ecjjiv.) 

Peanuts (shelled) 

Dry edible beans, peas, 
& lentils 10/ 



19B0 



1981 



1982 



19B3 



1984 



1985 



19S6 



1987 2/ 



Soft drinks (gals.) 
Citrus Juice 



?als. J 
gals.) 











Pounds 










U4.7 


147.4 


145.0 


138.4 


143.2 


142.8 


144-1 


140.2 


135.4 


78.0 


76.4 


77.1 


76.8 


78.2 


78.1 


78.8 


78.4 


73.4 


1.7 


1.5 


1.6 


1.7 


1.6 


1.8 


1.8 


1.9 


1.5 


1.3 


1.4 


1.4 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


1.4 


1.4 


1.3 


63.7 


68.1 


64.9 


58.5 


61.9 


61.5 


62.0 


58.6 


59.2 


13.0 


12.8 


12.9 


12.3 


13.1 


13.7 


14.4 


14.7 


15-4 


4.8 


4.5 


4.8 


4.3 


4.8 


4.9 


5.1 


5.4 


5.1 


7.8 


8.0 


7.8 


7.7 


8.0 


8.5 


9.0 


9.0 


10-0 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


35.1 


34.4 


33.5 


33.5 


33.0 


32.9 


32.2 


31.7 


31.6 


50.3 


49.8 


51.3 


52.7 


53.4 


55.2 


57.6 


58.7 


62.7 


9.9 


10.5 


10.7 


10.8 


11.2 


11.3 


12.1 


13.3 


15.1 


17.2 


17.5 


18.2 


19.9 


20.5 


21.4 


22.5 


23.0 


24.0 


155.6 


147.0 


139.6 


134.1 


130.8 


126.6 


122.7 


115.4 


109.9 


88.1 


91.2 


92.9 


93.1 


95.9 


99.1 


104.6 


110.4 


113.6 


3.3 


3.4 


3.4 


3.5 


3.6 


4.0 


4.3 


4.6 


4.7 


2.5 


2_6 


2.5 


2.6 


3.2 


3.7 


4.0 


4.3 


4.6 


17.3 


17.5 


17.4 


17.6 


18.0 


18.1 


18.1 


18.4 


18.3 


56.4 


57.2 


57.7 


58.2 


60.0 


58.6 


64.0 


64.1 


62.7 


4.5 


4.5 


4.2 


4.3 


4.9 


4.9 


4.9 


4.6 


4.6 


11.2 


11.3 


11.1 


11.0 


10.4 


10.4 


10.8 


11.4 


10.5 


18.4 


18.2 


18.5 


18.6 


18.5 


21.2 


22.8 


22.0 


21.3 


2.5 


2.6 


2.5 


2.5 


2.1 


2.1 


1.8 


1.7 


1.8 


0.4 


1.1 


1.0 


1.3 


2.1 


1.7 


1.9 


1.8 


1.0 


20.6 


21.2 


21.8 


21.8 


23.5 


19.8 


23.5 


24.1 


25.2 


80_8 


86.4 


83.1 


83.7 


88.4 


87.8 


86.3 


93.2 


98.6 


23.9 


27.9 


24.1 


23.9 


28.3 


23.2 


22.6 


26.6 


27.2 


16.8 


18.3 


16.1 


17.1 


17.6 


17.6 


16.6 


17.3 


20.3 


40.2 


40.2 


42.9 


42.7 


42.4 


47.0 


47.1 


49.3 


51.2 


10.9 


10.7 


10.0 


9.7 


9.2 


8.9 


8.5 


8.4 


8.7 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


1.9 


2.3 


2.2 


2.5 


2.7 


2.8 


2.9 


2.9 


3.0 


3.1 


71.3 


72.8 


71.5 


74.2 


74.7 


78.8 


78.8 


79.9 


78.6 


106.4 


105.2 


100.2 


98.5 


100.4 


108.6 


104.4 


103.4 


104.2 


64.3 


63.6 


59.3 


60.1 


60.8 


68.4 


63.1 


63.4 


64.6 


5.9 


5.6 


5.7 


5.7 


5.8 


5.8 


5-8 


5.3 


5.1 


21.1 


21.4 


20.7 


19.2 


19.0 


17.0 


18.7 


19.0 


17.4 


15.1 


14.6 


14.6 


13.6 


14.8 


17.4 


16-9 


15.8 


17.1 


47.6 


49.0 


43.8 


44.8 


47-9 


46.8 


44.7 


47.6 


45.1 


20.7 


17.9 


19.1 


20.1 


19.1 


20.7 


22.0 


22.0 


23.2 


1.3 


1.2 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


1.5 


1.3 


1.5 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.6 


1.5 


1.5 


4.1 


4.1 


4.1 


4.2 


4.4 


4.4 


4.3 


4.5 


4.3 


5.2 


4.4 


4.7 


5.4 


4.7 


4.7 


5.3 


4.8 


4.4 


117.2 


116.8 


115.8 


116.7 


117.4 


118-1 


123.3 


123.6 


128.0 


9.4 


9.4 


11.0 


11.8 


9.7 


8.6 


9.1 


11.6 


13.4 


10.2 


10.0 


10.0 


9.9 


10.5 


11.3 


12.9 


14.4 


17.1 


12.9 


12.9 


13.0 


13.1 


13-4 


14-0 


14.4 


14.8 


15.2 


134.4 


132.8 


133.2 


132.5 


137.4 


142.5 


149.3 


147.7 


151.6 


89.3 


83.6 


79.3 


73.6 


71.0 


67.6 


63.4 


60.8 


62.4 


' 36.3 


40.2 


a. 5 


48.1 


52.1 


57.8 


66.5 


67.1 


68.8 


7.3 


7.7 


6.2 


9.5 


12.9 


15.8 


18.1 


18-5 


19.0 


8.6 


7.7 


7.7 


7.6 


7.6 


7.5 


7.6 


7.6 


7.6 


2.7 


2.7 


2.9 


3.0 


3.2 


3.4 


3.7 


3.8 


3.9 


5.9 


4.8 


5.5 


5.9 


5.9 


6.0 


6.3 


6.4 


6.4 


6.8 


5.8 


5.8 


6.9 


7.2 


5.5 


7.4 


7.1 


8-3 


27.0 


27.1 


27.1 


26.9 


26.9 


27.2 


29.1 


30.3 




5.0 


5.1 


4.8 


5.1 


5.6 


4.8 


5.2 


5.6 


5-3 



1/ Quantity in pounds, retail weight unless otherwise stated. Oata on calendar year basis except fresh citrus fruits, 
apples, peanuts, and rice which are on a crop-year basis. 2/ Preliminary. 3/ Total may not add because of rounding. 
4/ Plain and flavored. 5/ Lowfat, skim, buttermilk, and flavored drinks. 6/ Heavy cream, Light cream, and half and 
half. 7/ Includes 80 percent of the product weight of butter and margarine and all of the product weight of other fats 
and oils, some of which are not reported separately. 8/ Excludes apples, applesauce, cranberries, pineapple, and citrus 
sections. 9/ Includes asparagus, broccoli, carrots, cauliflower, celery, sweet corn, Lettuce, onions, and tomatoes. 10/ 
Farm weight. 11/ Used in such processed products as ketchup, canned tomatoes, tomato paste, and tomato puree. 




consumer size containers. 18/ High fructose, glucose, and dextrose. 19/ Sugar 8weetness j equivaLent . Assures saccharin 
is 300 times as sweet as sugar; and aspartame, 200 times as sweet as sugar. — = not available. 



Information contact: Judy Putnam (202) 7S6-1870. 
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Get these timely reports from USDA f s 
Economic Research Service 

These periodicals bring you the latest information on food, the farm, and rural 
America to help you keep your expertise up-to-date. Order these periodicals to 
get the latest facts, figures, trends, and issues from ERS. 

Agricultural Outlook. Presents USDA's farm income and food price forecasts. Emphasizes the short- 
term outlook, but also presents long-term analyses of issues ranging from international trade to U.S. land use 
and availability. Packed with more than 50 pages of charts, tables, and text that provide timely and useful infor- 
mation. 

Economic Indicators of the Farm Sector. Updates economic trends in U.S. agriculture. Each issue 
explores a different aspect of income and expenses: national and State financial summaries, production and 
efficiency statistics, costs of production, and an annual overview. 

Farmline. Concise, fact-filled articles focus on economic conditions facing farmers, how the agricultural 
environment is changing, and the causes and consequences of those changes for farm and rural people. Syn- 
thesizes farm economic information with charts and statistics. 

Foreign Agricultural Trade of the United States. Every 2 months brings you quantity and value 
of U.S. farm exports and imports, plus price trends. Subscription also includes monthly update newsletters and 
two big 300-page supplements containing data for the previous fiscal or calendar year. A must for traders/ 

Journal of Agricultural Economics Research, Technical research in agricultural economics, 
including econometric models and statistics on methods employed and results of USDA economic research. 

National Food Review. Offers the latest developments in food prices, product safety, nutrition programs, 
consumption patterns, and marketing. 

Rural Development Perspectives. Crisp, nontechnical articles on the results of the most recent and the 
most relevant research on rural areas and small towns and what those results mean. 

I | Check here for a free subscription to Reports, a quarterly bulletin describing the latest ERS research 
reports. It's designed to help you keep up-to-date in all areas related to food, the farm, the rural economy, 
foreign trade, and the environment. 

See next page for other periodicals available from ERS! 



Agricultural Outlook (11 per year) 

Economic Indicators of the Farm Sector (5 per year) 

Farmline (11 per year) 

Foreign Agricultural Trade of the United States (8 per year) 

Journal of Agricultural Economics Research (4 per year) 

National Food Review (4 per year) 

Rural Development Perspectives (3 per year) 



1 year 


2 years 


3 years 


$22 


$43 


$63 


$12 


$23 


$33 


$11 


$21 
$39 


$30 


$20 


, $57 


. $7 


$13 


$18 


$10 


$19 


$27 


$9 


$17 


$24 



Complete both pages of this order form D^ 

■rehenslve aukte on OCR and PDF Compression oo to ThePaDerlessOfflce.o"" 



Save by subscribing for up to 3 years. Save another 
25 percent by ordering 50 or more copies to one address 

Situation and Outlook Reports* These reports provide timely analyses and forecasts of all major 
agricultural commodities and related topics such as finance, farm inputs, land values, and world and 
regional developments. 

1 year 2 years 3 years 

Agricultural Exports (4 per year) 
Agricultural Income and Finance (4 per year) 

Agricultural Resources (5 per year, each devoted to 
one topic, including Inputs, Agricultural Land Values 
and Markets, and Cropland, Water, and Conservation.) 

Aquaculturc (2 per year) 

Cotton and Wool (4 per year) 

Dairy (5 per year) 

Feed (4 per year) 

Fruit and Tree Nuts (4 per year) 

Livestock and Poultry (6 per year plus 2 supplements) 

Oil Crops (4 per year) 

Rice (3 per year) 

Sugar and Sweetener (4 per year) 

Tobacco (4 per year) 

Vegetables and Specialties (3 per year) 

Wheat (4 per year) 

World Agriculture (3 per year) 

World Agriculture Regionals (4 per year) 
Supplement your subscription to World Agriculture 
by subscribing to these four annuals: Western Europe, 
Pacific Rim, China, and USSR. 

For/ostest service, call the ERS order desk, toll free: (800) 999-6779 



$10 


$19 


$27 


$10 


$19 


$27 


$10 


$19 


$27 


$10 


$19 


$27 


$10 


$19 


$27 


$10 


$19 


$27 


$10 


$19 


$27 


$10 


$19 


$27 


$15 


$29 


$42 


$10 


$19 


$27 


$10 


$19 


$27 


$10 


$19 


$27 


$10 


$19 


_$27 


$10 


$19 


$27 


$10 


$19 


$27 


$10 


$19 


$27 


$10 


$19 


$27 



• Use only checks drawn on U.S. banks, 
cashier's checks, or Internationa] money 
orders. 

• Make payable to ERS-NASS. 

• Add 25 percent for shipments to foreign 
addresses (Includes Canada). 

□ Bill me. □ Enclosed is $ v 

Credit Card Orders: 

□ MasterCard □ VISA Total charges $ 

Credit card number: 



Name 



Organization 
Address 



City, State, Zip 



Daytime phone (_ 



M M I 



Expiration d*te: 



Month / Y«r 



Complete both pages of this order form and mail to; 



ERS-NASS 

P.O. Box 1608 

Rockville, MD 20850 



United States 
Department of Agriculture 
Washington, DC 20250 



OFFICIAL BUSINESS 
Penalty for Private Use, $300 



FIRST-CLASS MAIL 

POSTAGE & FEES PAID 

US Dept of Agriculture 

Permit No. G-145 



Moving? To charge your addrWS, send 
this sheer with label intact, showing new 
addreu, to EMS Information* Rm. 228* 
1301 NewVofk Av*„ N.W., Washington, 
D,C, 20005 4788 



For a comprehensive guide on OCR and PDF Compression go to ThePaperlessOffioe.org 



